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MemlerB . — The Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society have 
to report to the Members of the Society that, since the 
Anniversary Meeting, held in the Society’s house on May 
31st, 1875, there has been the following change in and 
addition to the Members of the Society. 

They have to announce with regret their loss by Deaths oi 
their Members— 

The Kiglit Hon. Sir Edward Eyaii, 

The Eight Hon. Holt Mackenzie, 

Tlie Eight Hon. Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., 

Lieut.-Colonel Meadows Taylor ; 

and of their Meinbers, 

Dr. Emil Schlagintweit, 

J. D. Skene, Esq. ; 

and of their Honorary Members, 

Professor Christian Lassen, of Bonn, 

M. Jules Mohl, President of the “ Soci6t4 Asiatiqne de Paris , 

and, by of their Members, 
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On the other hand, they have pleasure in stating that the 
following seventeen gentlemen have been elected : 

as Besident Members, 

Major-GeneralJanies Abbott, C.B., 

Colonel Dalton, 

Professor Eggeling, 

Sir Barrow Ellis, K.C.S.I., 

The Eev. W. Brown Keer, 

Stanley Lane Poole, Esq., 

Captain Norman, Bengal Staff Corps. 

J. N. Wollaston, Esq. ; 

and as Non-ReskUnt Members, 

Eajab Surindra Mobun Tagore, 

W. W. Bellews, Esq., M.D., 

J. F. Browne, Esq., 

Signor Carletti, 

Major Gordon, Bengal Staff Corps, 

L b. Gribble, Esq., 

Edwin Lynn, Esq., 

Baden Powell, Esq. , 

M. Emil Senart. 

The condition of the Society is, therefore, on this wise : at 
your last Anniversary there were 102 resident members^ and 
56 non-resident ditto; there are now 103 resident 64 
non-resident members. 

On the personal history of some of those whom we have 
lost a few words will now be said. 

The late Sir Edward Byan, F.R.S., and Vice-President of 
this Society, was born in 1793, and, after having taken his 
degree, in 1814, at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
the intimate friend of Herschel, Babbage, Maule, Sedgwick 
and Romilly, was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1817. 

His rise at the Bar was unusually rapid, so that, as early as 
1826, he was appointed a Puisne Judge in Calcutta, and in 
1833 promoted to the Chief Justiceship, which he held till his 
return to England in 1843. During these seventeen years 
he discharged the onerous duties of his office to universal satis- 
faction ; at the same time taking a lively interest in the pro- 
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gress of OrieBtal studies, and in the welfare of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society,, of which, he was President so early as February, 
1832, during the period that James Prinsep was filling the 
office of its Secretary in the most efficient manner. Many 
pleasant incidents of his social life in Calcutta are preserved 
in Miss* Eden’s amusing letters.. 

On his return to England, Sir Edward Ryan was at once 
sworn in as a Privy Counsellor, that he might be present and 
assist on Indian Appeals, and, in 1846, was- appointed a Com- 
missioner of Railways, in company with the late Lord Dal- 
housie. his especial duty in this office being to see that the 
Rules and Traffic Regulations* set forth by the different com- 
panies were drawn up agreeably with the law of the land. 

From 1851 to 1862 he held the* further office of Assistant 
Controller of the Exchequer. 

About the year 1850, when the idea was first started of 
making some examination necessary for appointments to the 
Civil Service — in other words, to substitute merit for patron- 
age— Sir Edward Ryan took an active part in support of 
this plan, of which Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Rorthcote were the authors; the result being the establishment 
of the Giml Service Commission, and his appointment, together 
with Sir John Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Edward Romilly, as the 
first board of Civil Service Commissioners, by order of Council 
dated May 21, 1855. 

On this board Sir E. Ryan served without a salary till 
April, 1862, when, having resigned his post of Assistant 
Controller of the Exchequer, he was appointed Chief Civil 
Service Commissioner, with a salary, his unpaid colleagues 
being Sir Edmund Head and the Hon. E. Twistleton, Fellow 
of BallioL 

Tinder his presidency, the scope of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was enlarged from year to year, and the mere test 
examination was changed to* a limited competition by Lord 
Derby’s Committee of 1860, followed as this was, after some 
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time, by the establishment of open competition under the 
Order of Council of June, 1870. In 1858, the examinatiGn 
of candidates for the Civil Service of India was placed under 
the Civil Service Commission, and, not long afterwards, the 
examination of candidates for the armj, also. 

During the whole of this time Sir Edward Ryan continued, 
assisted by successive colleagues, to be the guiding spirit of the 
Commission, always indefatigable and energetic, with singular 
good sense, tact, and sagacity. 

Sir Edward Ryan was a member of, and took a very active 
part in, two Commissions which, it is understood, were ap- 
pointed at his suggestion, for amalgamating the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and the Court of Sadder Dewany 
Adawlut at each of the Presidencies in India, and for pre- 
paring Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure and a body of 
substantive law for that country* The first Commission was 
appointed in November, 1853, and the object of amalgamating 
the Courts and framing Codes of Procedure was fully carried 
out by the Reports of the Commissioners, which were adopted 
by the Legislature, and have now become law in India, The 
second Commission was appointed in December, 1861, and 
continued its labours till June, 1870. Its first Report pro- 
vided rules for regulating the succession to persons not pro- 
fessing the Hindu or Muhammedan religion, which have also 
been adopted by the Legislature, and have become law in 
India. This report was followed by others, on Oontracts, 
Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange, Evidence, and Transfer 
of Property. Of these the Report on Contract forms the 
basis, though with some deviations, of the Indian Contract 
Act of 1872. Almost all the provisions of the Report on 
Evidence have also become law, being incorporated in the 
Indian Evidence Act of 1872. No legislation has as yet 
taken place on the subjects of the other Reports. 

With London University, Sir Edward Ryan was long as- 
sociated with his old and valued friend George Grote, while 
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he kept np his early interest with India, by holding the office 
of Vice-President of this Society from May 17, 1847, when 
he was elected in succession to Sir Gore Ouseley, till his death 
in August, 1875. 

The late Eight Hon. KoU Mackenzie, who died on Friday, 
April 29, at the advanced age of 89, was one of the oldest 
servants of the Crown, and the senior member, not a peer, of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council: he was the son of Henry 
Mackenzie, the wit, essayist and man of letters, whom Sir 
Walter Scott and Burns called the “ Scottish Addison.’*’ The 
name of Henry Mackenzie is, perhaps, best remembered now 
as that of the author of The Man of Feeling.*” 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie was one o-f eleven children, the eldest of 
whom was raised to the Scottish Bench, under the title of 
Lord Mackenzie. Like many other Scottish gentlemen, Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie, at an early age, cast his eyes in the direction 
of India, as a means of employment, and, obtaining a writer- 
ship, went to India in 1807. His rise in the Indian Civil 
Service was rapid ; thus, in November, 1813, he was nominated 
Deputy Registrar of the Sudder Dewani and Nizamat Adaulat; 
in May, 1817, Secretary to the Government in the Territorial 
Department ; in 1822, a member of the Mint Committee, and 
of the Bank of Bengal ; and, in 1826, Secretary to the Go- 
vernor General (Lord Amherst) on his tour into the Upper 
Provinces. He was, also, for several years, Secretary to the 
Supreme Government of India, in the Territorial Department. 
In 1831 he returned to England, and in the following year 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the representation of the 
Elgin Burghs. In 1832 he became a Privy Counsellor, and, 
during that year and, the two following, he was one of the 
Commissioners of the Board of Oontroul, and took an active 
part in its proceedings, especially in those connected with the 
renewal of the Administration of the East India Company. 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie was long a member of this Society, 
and a Vice-President in 1847. He will, probably, be best 
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remembered for the steps taken by the GoverHiBent under 
his advice and direction, the purpose being the most ex- 
haustive inquiries into the Land Tenures and condition of 
the inhabitants of the IT.W. Provinces, for a great revenue 
settlement, which was commenced when Mr. Mackenzie held 
the office of Territorial Secretary, but was not completed till 
many years later. 

Sir James Weir JSogg^ Bart., who died May 27th, was born 
at Lisburn, Oo. Antrim, in 1790. In early life he was 
educated at Dr. Bruce’s Academy in Belfast, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Dublin. In Trinity he distin- 
guished himself greatly, and gained the gold medal for 
oratory, his chief competitor being Richard Lalor Shell. 

Having been called to the Bar, he went to India in 1814, 
and, rising rapidly in his profession, was appointed, in 1822, 
Registrar of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Calcutta, an 
office he held till his return to England in 1833. 

From 1834 to 1847 Sir James W. Hogg, who had been created 
a Baronet by Sir Robert Peel, sat in the House of Commons 
for Beverley, — and, from this period, till 1857, for Honiton. 

In 1839 he was elected a Director, and twice, subsequently, 
was Chairman of the East India Company. In 1860 he 
became a Member of the Indian Council, and continued to 
attend its meetings till he resigned this office in 1872. His 
son, Sir J. Macnaghten Hogg, M.P., Chairman of the Board 
of Works, succeeds to the Baronetcy. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor ^ who died a short time since in 
the South of France, went to India fifty years ago, as a 
merchant’s clerk, but finding, on his arrival, that the house 
to which he was accredited had failed,, obtained employment 
in the Nizam’s service— first as a soldier, and subsequently as 
a civilian. In the latter capacity he remained for many 
years, acquiring, during the exercise of multifarious duties, a 
remarkable knowledge of the languages and dialects of Central 
and Southern India. 
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On liis return to England in 1840, lie published “ The Con- 
fessions of a Thug/’ and subsequently a series of tales founded 
on his Indian experiences, entitled ‘‘Tara,” “Ralph Darvill,” 
“ Seetali,” etc. In 1850 he was appointed by the Nizam’s 
G-overnment Administrator of Shorapor, and, in this capacity, 
did, perhaps, more than any one else to soften the prejudices 
of race, at the same time, by his writings, interesting the 
European world in the people of India, His last office pre- 
Tiously to his return, aboi^t ten years since, to Europe, 
was that of Deputy Commissioner of the Western Ceded 
Districts. About six years since, Colonel Taylor published 
a concise but very usefiil work, entitled “ A Student’s 
Manual of the History of India,” which reached a second 
edition in 1871. Considering its brevity, it is an excellent 
memoir on India, from the earliest or ante- Aryan period, 
to the commencement of the Administration of the late 
Lord Mayo. 

By the death of Professor Ohristian Lassen on May 6, 1876, 
Europe has lost one of the greatest scholars who have ever 
devoted remarkable intellectual powers to the study of Oriental 
literature.' ... 

Born on Oct. 22, 1800, at Bergen in Norway, Ohristian 
Lassen received his earliest education at Christiania, and, sub- 
sequently, on his fathers death, continued his studies at 
Heidelberg and Bonn. At the latter University, the brilliancy 
of his youthful abilities attracted the attention of A, W, von 
Sclilegel, who sent Mm to Paris, and, ultimately, to England, 
where he spent the best part of three years, copying and col- 
lating MSS. in the Bodleian and India House Libraries, for 
Sclilegel’s edition of the Ramayana. During the same period, 
in conjunction with Eugene Burnouf, he published his first 
work, in 1826, the “ Essai sur le Pali, ou langue sacree de la 
presqu’lle au dela du Gange, avec six planches lithographiees, 
et la notice des MSS. Palis de la Bibliotheque du Boi.” 

On his return to Bonn in 1827, Lassen was for some time a 
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Trwat-Bocent^’' but in 1830 was appointed Extraordinary/’ 
and, in 1838, Ordinary,” Professor of Oriental Languages j 
and, from this time (though offei’ed the Chair at Copenhagen), 
till total blindness supervened, his life was spent at the 
University of his adoption, with incessant devotion to Oriental 
studies, especially on branches previously but little attended to. 
Professor Lassen employed all his early life in the careful 
and critical study of Sanskrit texts, till, as a philologist, he 
had few, if any, superiors ; but he did much more than this : 
he passed under his review all that related to the ancient 
people of India and to those populations beyond the limits 
of India, manifestly of cognate origin with them ; thus 
fittmg himself, after years of laborious research, to com- 
plete the great work whereby he will be best remembered, 
his Indische Alterilmm%lmnde^t the first two volumes of 
which were published in 1847 and 1852, respectively, at 
Bonn, and vols. iii. and iv. at Leipzig, in 1858 and 1861. 
An appendix to the first and second volumes was issued in 
1862 5 and new editions of the first and second volumes in 
1867 and 1874, at Leipzig. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Lassen has left behind him materials for the completion in a 
similar manner of vols. iii. and iv. With this work Professor 
Lassen also published a map of India engraved by Kiepert, in 
which he gives the Sanskrit names of such places as he con- 
siders he has identified. There can be no doubt that this is 
the most important work on the ancient and medimval history 
of India down to the Mussulman invasion, which has yet been 
published ; and that, allowing for the great difficulties he had 
to contend with, and the vast range of his subject, Professor 
Lassen’s volumes are of the highest merit. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that he has, in many instances, 
allowed himself to generalize too rapidly, while, as Colonel 
Yule has pointed out, he has put a faith in Ptolemy, which 
the inaccurate knowledge of that geographer with regard to 
India does not warrant* In this great work, however, 
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Professor Lassen mnst be considered as having laid a firm 
foundation for future Indian antiquarian research. 

To give even a bare list of the works or papers which jSowed 
from the fertile pen of Professor Lassen during more than 
thirty yearSj would occupy a considerable space; it is, there- 
fore, perhaps, enough to state here, as illustrating the versa- 
tility of his powers and the wide extent of his studies, that, 
in 1827, he published his essay on the Panjab — or Penta- 
potamia Indioa ; between 1829 and 1831, with Schlegel 
(who in his Preface calls him ^‘ Juvenis impiger exiraise in 
studiis diiScillimis perseveranti^ the Hitopadesa in two 
parts; in 1832, Malatim&dhavse Fabul^ ; and, in the same 
year, part of the Sankhya Kirika, under the title of Gymno- 
sophista sive Indicse philosophiae documenta ; in 1833, an 
essay on the Eugubine Tables, in which are the first happy 
suggestions as to the real import of these Umbrian Inscrip- 
tions, and of the true method for their interpretation ; in 1838 
his Anthologia Sanscritica,” of which new editions have 
been published by Gildemeister in 1865 and 1868 respectively; 
and in the same year his ‘‘Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae^^ 
(still a standard work on this subject), to which Delius pub- 
lished a Supplement in 1839, and his History of the Indo- 
Scy fchian Kings of Bactriana, Kabul, and India, the first work — 
published in Europe — of any real value for the decipherment of 
the then newly-discovered Bactrian coins, to which subject, 
as every one knows, James Prinsep had devoted so much 
learning and research in the early pages of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal. This work was translated by J. H. E. Roer, and 
published at Calcutta in 1840. 

/To these may be added an able paper (in 1842), ‘‘De 
Taprobane insula veteribus cognitA’’ “ Vendidadi capita 
quinque priora,'*'* and essays on the Lycian, Beluchi, and 
Brahui languages. 

In 1837 Professor Lassen started at Gottingen, for the 
first three years with the aid of MM. Ewald, Eodiger, and 
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other distinguished Oriental scholars, the ‘VZeitschrift ftir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes/’ which he subsequently continued 
in four further yolumes till 1850, when he relinquished it^ 
on the foundation of the German Oriental Society and the 
commencement of their Journal. In the Zeitschrift ’’’ 
he had the honour of first making known in Europe the 
true character of the Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, his 
essay on this subject, entituled ‘‘Die Alt-Persischen Keil- 
Inschriften nach N. L. Westergaard's Mittheilungen,” 
having been published at Bonn (and since printed separ- 
ately) just one month (May, 1836) before E. Burnoufs 
famous “ Memoire sur deux Inscriptions Cuneiformes ” 
appeared in Paris. As questions of priority in discovery 
have more than once arisen, it is right to state that, though 
Sir Henry Eawlinson's Memoir on the Great Inscription 
of Behistun was not received by this Society till the winter 
of 1839, the whole of it had been drawn up by him in igno- 
rance — in his isolated residence at Kermanshah, on the frontier 
of Persia— of what had been done in the way of Cuneiform 
discovery two years previously in Europe. 

Jules Mohl, the second of four brothers, one of whom sur- 
vives him, was born at Stuttgardt, October 25, 1800, and died 
in Paris, January 4-5, 1876. 

In early life M. Mohl proposed to himself to take orders in 
the Evangelical Church, and with this view studied in the 
Gymnasium at Stuttgardt till the age of 18, and then at the 
University of Tubingen from 1818 to 182S. He, however, 
subsequently gave up the idea of entering the ministry, and 
henceforward resolved to devote himself to Philosophy and 
Philology; and, having already made much progress in his 
study of Eastern languages under Herbst, came to Paris in 
1823, and studied for some time under De Sacy and Abel 
Eemusat. To the latter he probably owed that early and 
remarkable acquaintance with the Chinese language which 
enabled him to publish two considerable works, the Chi-King 
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(Stuttgardt, 1830), and the (Stuttgardt^ 

1834-9). This knowledge of Chinese he retained to the 
last. 

In 1825, the C-overnment of Wurtembnrg, wishing to bring 
him back again to his native country, appointed him Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Tubingen, with full leave to 
continue his studies in Paris ; but it does not appear that he 
ever occupied this chair, which he formally resigned in 1831. 
He had, indeed, by this time contracted an intimate friendship 
with the leading Orientalists of Paris, such as Ampere, Fauriel, 
Abel Eemusat, Eugene Burnouf, and Fresnel, and was, there- 
fore, naturally unwilling to quit the society of men who were 
zealously endeavouring to promote studies to which he had 
now devoted his life. 

By the year 1826, without abandoning his earlier study 
of the Chinese language, M. Mohl had made so much pro- 
gress in the acquisition of Persian, that he was selected by the 
Government of the day to undertake the publication of the 
Shah Nameh^ m one part of that Oriental Oolleetion, which 
has, from time to time, been issued from the Paris press, in a 
style alike sumptuous and beautiful. For fifty years (indeed, 
even now it is not quite finished) this was possibly M. MobTs 
chief and most continuous labour ; and, to make the work as 
complete as possible, he undertook a wide range of preliminary 
research. Thus, in 1829, he published, in conjunction with 
M. Olshausen, Fragments relating to the E-eligion of 
Zoroaster, extracted from Persian MSS.” 

During a considerable portion of 1830 and 1831, M, Mohl 
was at Oxford or at the British Museum, taking the oppor- 
tunity, at the same time, of making ample researches into 
the treasures preserved in the Library of the East India 
Company. Tho result-of these inquiries he communicated to 
his friend Burnouf, and to others, becoming himself the centre 
of information on nearly every subject bearing on Oriental 
learning. 
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In 1840 the Asiatic Society of Paris requested Mm to 
draw up, in succession to Burnouf, the first of those annual 
reports (which soon became so famous) on the progress of 
Oriental research, and thenceforward, first as Secretary, and 
suhsequently as President, M. MohFs whole life was devoted 
to furthering the best interests of that Society. 

Nor was this by any means all the work M. Mohl accom- 
plished, To him belongs in many cases the initiative, in 
every case the promotive zeal, which led to the many scientific 
expeditions sent out by France for the investigation of Oriental 
matters. The friend of Schultz, we owe to M. Mohl the 
publication, in the Journal Asiatique, of the papers recovered 
after the murder of that entei’prising traveller in Kurdistan, 
the perusal of which led M. Botta (with the warm encourage- 
ment of Mohl) to undertake the first excavations in Assyria ; 
while in later years he was the equally warm friend of Oppert, 
Fresnel, Arnaud and Halevy. The first volume of the Shah 
Nameh appeared in 1838. In 1844 M. Mohl was elected to 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, in succession 
to the elder Burnouf, and, in the same year, he succeeded M. 
Silvestre de Sacy as Professor of Persian in the College de 
France. In 185^ he succeeded also Eugene Burnouf as 
Inspector of Oriental Typography at the Imprimerie Nationale ; 
in all these posts proving himself to be the same able admin- 
istrator he had already shown that he was at the Asiatic 
Society. At the Institnt especially, he served on all the 
boards for carrying out successfully the objects of that 
illustrious body. 

During the war of 1870 and 1871 M. Mohl retired to 
England, returning, however, to Paris and to his usual duties, 
on the renewal of peace ; but his long and severe labours had 
impaired his coiistitution, and towards the latter end of 1875 
he was no longer able to leave his house. 

Then came the ill news of the death of his brother Bohert, 
at a time, too, when, with greatly enfeebled powers, he was 
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anxiously endeavouring to procure from his Government a 
house, free of expense, for the Asiatic Society. These sorrows 
and labours proved too much for his remaining strength, and 
he died during the night of January 4-5, 1876. At the 
Institut, and at the Soci4t4 Asiatique, no less than in private 
life, the death of M. Mohl has left a blank it will not be easy 
to fill. 

OF three distinguished Oriental scholars, not, however, 
members of this Society, who have died during the last year, 
it seems right that a brief notice should be given in the pages 
of this Report. 

Mr. Francis Johnson, for thirty-one years Professor of 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Telugu in the East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury, died recently, at the age of 80. Of 
his early life nothing is known, but when very young he ac- 
companied Mr. Barry (afterwards Sir Charles Barry) and Mr. 
Eastlake (afterwards Sir Charles Eastlake) in a visit to Italy 
for the purpose of Art studies, declining, however, to go on 
with them to Egypt, as he was not then acquainted with 
Arabic. Curiously, however, while remaining behind in Italy, 
he made acquaintance with a native Arab, and before he 
returned to England was able to speak Arabic fluently. In 
1824 he obtained the appointment at Haileybury he so long 
held, to the great advantage of Oriental literature ; as he 
devoted all the time he could spare from the necessary duties 
of the College to philological researches, and to the preparation 
of works for the use of Oriental students. In 1847 he pub- 
lished the Fitopadesa (and in 1864 a new edition of the same, 
which he dedicated to Professor Monier Williams) ; and at 
intervals, subsequently. Selections from the Mahdhhdrata, 
Megha Bida, and Gulistdn, These works were all furnished 
with the most complete and copious vocabularies, and with 
other aids to the study of Eastern languages and literature, 
Professor Johnson’s chief object being, that students of 
limited means might, as far as possible, be spared the purchase 
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of costly dictionaries; He also gave valuable assistance to 
other professors in the preparation of Oriental publications. 

The great work, however, of his life was the compilation of 
his Persian and Arabic Dictionary, the first edition of which 
saw the light in 1829* as a new and greatly improved form of 
Eichardsoifs Persian- Arabic Dictionary. His own more per- 
fect work was published in 1852, after twenty-three years of 
incessant labour spent in its revision and extension, m /ws 
mme^ hut under the patronage of the East India Ooinpany. 
The new dictionary contained no less than 30,000 words not 
in Eichardson. In October, 1855, Mr. Johnson resigned 
his professorship, and was succeeded by Mr. Monier Williams, 
now Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 

The late Dr. JoJm who died in Bombay on Decem- 

ber 1, 1875, was born December 11, 1804, and had, therefore, 
very nearly completed his 71st year. Dr. Wilson landed in 
Bombay in February, 1829, and at once devoted himself to 
the study of Guzerati and Hindustani. From the first he 
attached the highest importance to the educational side of 
missionary labour, and in 1832 opened the first High School 
in India independently of Government aid. His controversies 
with the Parsis led him to the study of Zend and Pehlevi, 
and in the pursuit of these and similar studies he saw the 
advantage of the mutual co-operation of students, otherwise 
independent the one of the other, and was, hence, mainly 
instrumental in the foundation of the Bombay Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, of which he was elected President in 
1845. To Professor Westergaard, who spent some months in 
Bombay, Dr. Wilsotfs knowledge was of great value, and has 
been gratefully acknowledged ; and this too the more readily, 
that Dr. Wilson was “thorough’’ in everything he under- 
took, the Parsis themselves admitting that scarcely any of 
them knew as much of their own system as Dr. Wilson had 
learnt. In 1850 and 1853 Dr. Wilson contributed two 
valuable essays to the Journal of the Bombay Society, in 
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which he sketched with a masterly hand objects at which 
an Archseological Oommission ought to aim, and gave a list, 
very complete at the time it was drawn up, of the ruined 
temples, caves, tanks, etc., known to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay. The work, however, in which he • himself 
naturally took the greatest interest, was his book, published by 
the American Mission Press in Bombay, entitled, The Par si 
Religion^ as contained in the Zand-amsta and propounded and 
defended hy the Zoroastrians of India and Persia, unfolded, 
refuted, and contrasted with Christianity P Dr. Wilson was 
one of the original Fellows named in the Act of Incorporation 
of the University of Bombay, and was Vice-Chancellor of 
that body in 1868. During a temporary absence from India 
in 1843, Dr. Wilson travelled through the Holy Land, the 
result being two well-known volumes, entitled The Lands of 
the BiUeP 

The late Dr, Wilhelm S, L Bleeh will be regretted by 
every student of Language and of Comparative Philology. 
The son of a celebrated Theological Professor, and born at 
Berlin in 1827, Dr. Bleek, from his earliest years, devoted 
himself to those problems of Hebrew G-rammar on which the 
Aryan languages throw no light. Hence, for his Doctor's 
degree in 1850, he chose as his thesis, the North African 
origin of the Hottentot Dialects, or, as he named his essay, 
which was published in 1851, De nominum generibus lingua- 
rum AfriccB Australis, Copticce, Semiticarum, aliarumqiie sexu- 
aliumP After an unsuccessful attempt in 1854 to penetrate 
Africa with the Niger Expedition, he accompanied Bishop 
Oolenso, in 1856, to Natal, and soon after visited the interior 
of the country, spending many months with the natives in 
their huts. In 1852 he published The Languages of the Mo- 
zambique, and in 1857 was appointed interpreter to Sir George 
Grey; but, two years later, was compelled by ill-health to 
return to Europe. In 1860 he was made Librarian of the 
valuable Library presented to Cape Town by Sir George Grey, 
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on his leaving South Africa to be Governor of New Zealand, the 
catalogue of which he had already drawn up, in two volumes, 
in 1858-9, The numerous works collected in this library, 
many of which are in MS., enabled l)r. Bleek to commence 
his great work, A Comparative Grammar of the South African 
Languages, the first part of which was published in 1862, and 
the second in 1869, It is hoped that he has left behind him 
suflScient materials for the completion of the whole. In this 
work Dr, Bleek showed that the South African languages 
(exclusive of Bushman) fell into two groups ; one, the Hotten- 
tot, with inflections and genders ; the other, the Bantu or 
Kafir, which expresses the relations of grammar by pro- 
nominal prefixes. In 1864 he collected the folk tales and 
fables, in which the Hottentot language is remarkably rich, 
under the title of Reynard the Fox in South Afrloa, or 
Hottentot Fables and Tales, chiefly translated from the original 
MSB, in the Library of Sir George Greyfi 

In 1868 he wrote a pamphlet on the Origin of Language, 
Tiber den IJrsprung der Sprache,’^ which he traced to the cries 
of anthropoid apes ; and in 1872 he contributed to tlie Anthro- 
pological Institute, an ingenious paper on “ Concord, the origin 
of the pronouns, and the formation of classes or genders of 
nouns,’’ the object of which was to show that gender originated 
in the attachment of the pronominal sufiSx, or faded substan- 
tive, to certain classes of nouns. In the Cape Monthly Magazine 
have been, from time to time, a series of valuable articles from 
his pen, as in 1870-1, African Folklore',^’ 1873, ‘‘Scientific 
reasons for the study of the Bushman languages ; in 1874, 
“ Preliminary remarks to a paper on resemblances in Bush- 
man and Australian Mythology.’’" In 1869, also, he printed 
an essay “ On the Bushman Language ” in the “ Cap^e and 
its PeopUr His second Report on researches into “ Bush- 
man Folklore and other Texts,"" presented to the Colonial 
Parliament last year, reached this Society almost simul- 
taneously with the news of the death of its writer. In this 
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report he states that the amount of native Bushman literature 
he has collected “is now about 7200 half pages,’’ and that 
a Bushman-English and English-Bushman Dictionary, on 
which he had been long working, “now contains more than 
11,000 entries.” It may not be known to every one that, 
besides these African studies^ Di\ Bleek wrote also, in 1863, 
“ Fonnenlehre der Lateinischen Sprache zuni ersten Unter- 
richte,’' a work he always wished to have translated into 
English, but did not live to see accomplished. 

Council , — During the past Session the following business 
matters have occupied the special attention of the Council. 
At the suggestion of Sir Walter Elliot, a second memorial was 
addressed to the Secretary of State for India on the subject 
of the South Indian Inscriptions, specifying those which the 
Council thought most worthy of publication, and asking for a 
grant of £200 for this purpose. This request was ultimately 
declined by the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary, Dr. Eggeling, announced his appointment to 
the Chair of Sanskrit at the University of Edinburgh, and 
that he would, therefore, be compelled to resign the office of 
Secretary to the Society at the end of the year. After 
advertisements had been placed in the Overland Mail^ 
AthencBum and other papers, and the claims of the different 
candidates had been duly weighed, Mr. Vaux was selected 
Secretary in Dr. Eggeling's place. 

Major-General Sir George Jacob, having handsomely offered 
to pay for the translation of Dr. Friederich’s Memoir of the 
Island of Bali, the whole work has now been translated, and a 
portion printed in the second Part of Vol. VIII. of the 
Society’s Journal, Art. V. 

Brian Soughton Sodgson^ Esq., has been elected a Yice- 
President in the place of the late Sir Edward Ryan; and 
Major Fryer, of the Madras Staff Corps, has been named to 
a seat on the Council. 
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On tbe receipt of the news of the death of J ules Mohl^ 
President of the Asiatic Society of France, letters of con- 
dolence were sent to that Society and to Madame MohL 

On the receipt of a letter from Lord Aberdm% it has 
been agreed that “ The London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching,” of which. Mr. J. G. Goschen is Chair- 
man, shall be permitted to hold their meetings in the 
Society's Eooms, on such days as they are not required for 
the use, respectively, of the Society, or of the British Associa- 
tion, or of the Mathematical Society. 

Proceedings of Asiatic Societies.— Royal Asiatic Society . — 
The collection of Buddhist-Sanskrit MSS., made in Nepal 
many years ago by Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, and pre- 
sented by him to the Society in 1835 and 1836, has been at 
last catalogued by Professors E. B. Cowell and Eggeling, and 
printed in ¥oL Till. Part 1. of the Society’s Journal. In 
addition to the mere labour of cataloguing, this involved a 
detailed analysis of all the works, in number nearly 80, which 
could hardly have been undertaken without a lengthened com- 
parison of other copies. The material of the MSS. is, generally, 
Indian paper, and, where there are dates, these usually follow 
the Newar Era, which commenced in October, a.d. 880. This 
date must, therefore, be added to the Nepal date, to obtain the 
corresponding Christian year, 

Mr. J. F. Dickson has contributed a veiy interesting and 
valuable paper, “ The Patiraokkha, or Buddhist Office for the 
Confession of Priests \ with the Pali Text, Translation, and 
Notes.” The value of this paper is enhanced by the circum- 
stance that, two years ago, Mr, Dickson was permitted to be 
himself present at a Chapter of the Priests, assembled for the re- 
citation of this Office within the ruins of Annrddhdpura^ under 
the shadow of the sacred Bo-Tree, the traditional descendant 
of the still more famous Tree at Buddha Gaya. The Pati- 
mokhha was intoned, much after the fashion still followed by 
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the Roman Gatholic Ohiirch, Many, too, of the hymns 
appear to bear the same sort of relation to the Pali of the 
Buddhist scriptures, that the Latin hymns of the Middle Ages 
do to the writings of Virgil. They are difficult of interpreta- 
tioh even by the Priests, and there is- no commentary to them. 

Professor R. 0. Childers has contributed a brief but useful 
paper on “ Proofs of the Sanskritic Origin of the Sinhalese,’** 
being a continuation of his former paper of “Notes on the 
Sinhalese- Language.” In this paper he shows, conclusively, 
the error of Professor Rask, who classed the language of 
Ceylon with those of the Dravidian stock. Professor Childers 
is fully bornebut in his views by Professor Max Muller and 
Mr. Hartshorne, the last of whom has shown that the Veddas 
are really wild Sinhalese, and that they call themselves by this 
designation. In performing this portion of his work, Professor 
Childers compares together the numerals, adjectives, pronouns, 
particles, definite and indefinite declensions, gender, preposi- 
tions, and the verb; and promises to pursue this subject still 
further at a future time. 

To Professor Childers the Society is also indebted for a 
continuation (from Vol. VIL p. 80) of the Pali text of the 
MahapaTinihhma and Commentary, of the whole of 

which he proposes hereafter to furnish a translation. 

Mr. H. H. Ho worth has added a Third Part of his 
“ Northern Frontagers of China,” in which he treats of the 
Ka/ra Khitai^ a short-lived empire, which, however, held a domi- 
nant position in Central Asia shortly before the rise of Jingis 
Khan, The Kara KMtai, or Black Khitai, is the name of an 
empire founded by a member of the Imperial family of the 
Liau or Khitan Dynastyj who escaped from China when that 
dynasty was overthrown by the Kin or Golden Tatars, The 
founder of the empire, according to the Chinese narrative, 
which, on such a point, is conclusive, was Yelu Taish% or Yelu 
the noble or grandee. Yelu TaisM was proclaimed Emperor 
in A.B. 1124, taking the Tdtdr title of Gur Khdn^ which 
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Timiir 2 X ^0 took 260 years later, and wMch he recorded 
on his coins. 

Mr. A, Be Silva Ekandyaha has contributed a short paper 

On the Form of Government under the Native Sovereigns 
of Ceylon,” and Mr. Stanley Lane Poole a second notice of 

Inedited Arabic Coins.” 

A paper has been recently read at one of our meetings, 
from the pen of Mr. A. H, Schindler, entitled Notes on 
Persian Beluchistan, from the Persian of Mirza Melidy 
Khan,” which is interesting as the first formal native Persian 
report on record addressed to the Persian Government. As 
compared with European reports it is but scant in information 
and meagre enough; but it is, nevertheless, a considerable 
advance on similar reports of former days. 

The commencement has also been read of a paper by Mr. 
Edward Thomas, ‘‘ On Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates,” in 
which he shows that the Bactrian Kings were in the habit of 
employing dates ahlreviated by the omission of the figure for 
the hundreds^ a custom immemorial in some parts of India. 

Asiatic Societies of India,— In The Journal and Froceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the year 1876-6, are 
many papers, fully sustaining its hitherto high character. 
Among these may be noted two papers by E. Vesey Westma- 
cott, Esq. : one on a Copper Plate found near Dinajpur ; the 
other on Traces of Buddhism at Dinajpur and Boggra 
(Boghra). The copper plate he shows is the record of a 
grant of land, made by a Brahman to Lakshman Sen, a 
Prince of the Hindu Dynasty which Muhammed Bakhtyar 
Khilji found on the throne of Bengal when he carried the 
Muhammedan arms into that province in A.n. 1203. In his 
second paper he describes and gives a drawing of a small black 
pillar, probably a votive offering, which had been brought to 
him from Sotnitala, a village near Dinajpur, The south-east 
part of Dinajpur is, he states, full of Buddhist remains, and 
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near it stood origiiially the Buddhist Capital of Paundra 
Varddhana, which was visited by the Chinese 'Pilgmxi Sioiien 
Tsangm the seventh century. Mr. Westmaeott shows that 
in this neighbourhood, as well as elsewhere, Greneral Cunning- 
ham ’’s rule holds good, that the erection of a Muhammedan 
mosque implies the destruction of a Hindu temple ; while, on 
the other hand, the worshippers of Siva seem very generally 
to have preserved the earlier Buddhist sculptures along with 
their own. Major Fryer contributes two valuable records, 
one on the Khyeng people of the San do way District; the 
other, on Pali Studies, Part 1; while to Mr. J. Beames is 
due an excellent paper >‘ On the hills in Cuttack,'” which 
he describes as containing a perfect mine of archaeology. Mr. 
Growse contributes a paper “ On a supposed Greek Sculpture 
from Mathura,*” which is of considerable importance, as the 
block on which it is carved proves to be the companion stone 
of one which was placed in the Museum at Calcutta, in 1836, 
by the late Colonel Stacy. It is a solid piece of red sandstone 
with a Bacchanalian group carved upon it, the chief figure of 
which has been called Silemis, When first discovered, it was 
supposed by James Prinsep to have been a sacrificial tazza, and 
in later times it has been considered by General Cunningham 
to be an altar. By Mr. Growse’s discovery it is rendered 
probable that these blocks were originally the supports of 
two slender pillars which were fitted into, and stood upon, 
their upper and hollowed parts. The whole neighbourhood 
of Mathura is full of tumuli and other archaeological remains. 
In connexion with this discovery an important speech by 
Eajendralala Mitra is reported in the Proceedings of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society for August, 1875, in which he doubts 
altogether its connexion with Greek art, and suggests that, 
from the maudlin character of the work, the supposed Silenus 
is most likely Balarama^ Dr. Blochmann publishes the third 
part of his “ Contributions to the History and Geography of 
Bengal {Muhammedan period)^'*^ with an interesting and 
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detailed account of many new and mipublislied coins, as also 
the text and translation of several inscriptions from Jmnpur 
and Tilhegampur^ Rajendralala Mitra has described and 
translated an inscription on a copper-plate, found at Indore, 
of the time of Bkanda Gupta^ and a coin oi Kananda, There 
are other and valuable papers by Captain Butler, and Messrs. 
Vincent, Henelley, O’Donnell, and Delmerick, respectively. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society . — In this 
Journal, for 1875, are papers by Mr. Pierce ^‘On the 
Mekranee-Beluchi Dialects ” — by Mr. Gerson da Ounha On 
the Tooth-Eelic of Ceylon” — by Mr. Eehatsek “ On the 
subjugation of Persia by the Moslems ”— and by Mr. Fleet 
On old Canarese and Sanskrit Inscriptions relating to the 
Chieftains of the Sindavamsaf who, as the local repre- 
sentatives of the Chilukya Kings, governed, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries a.d., the country round Naregal in the 
Bhdrwdr district, and Aihole and Pattadakal in the Kalddgi 
district. The originals are all in the old Canarese character, 
and are engraven on stone tablets. Mr. Pierce’s paper will 
prove of value, as little has been as yet collected of the coast 
dialects west of the Indus ; and M. Da Cuiiha’s paper On the 
Tooth-Eelic ” is full of curious information well put together. 
Mr. Eehatsek’s article would seem to be, in the main, com- 
piled from Zotenberg’s Tabari, the Eauzat-as-safa, and Caussin 
de Perceval’s ‘‘Essai sur I’histoire des Arabes.” 

JSforth China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society . — In the 
Journal of this Society, Nos. Vll. and VUI., are many 
valuable articles, chiefly geographical, but extending European 
knowledge to many places which were almost, if not wholly, 
unknown before. Among these may be specified Messrs. 
Mayers and Robert Swinhoe’s account of explorations of 
Hainan, and Mr. Thomson’s paper “On the Antiquities of 
Cambodia,” both in Part VII, The account by Mr. Swinhoe 
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of the Aborigines of the Island of Hainan is especially in- 
teresting, as is, also, his comparison of the numerals and of 
various miscellaneous words in the four dialects of the Le in 
Hainan. Mr. Thomson’s brief notice of the Antiquities of 
Cambodia will be read with pleasure, the more so as it appears, 
from statements made by Mr. Fergusson, that it would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of the investigations recently 
carried on there. ‘‘Since the exhumation of the buried cities 
of Assyria by M. Botta and Mr. Layard,” he says, 
“ nothing has occurred so startling or which has thrown so 
much light on Eastern Art as the discovery of the ruined 
cities of Cambodia” (Hist. Arch. vol. ii. p. 71). Nahhon Wat^ 
one of the principal, and certainly one of the best preserved 
of the temples of the capital, was originally constructed on 
a magnificent scale. Much has already been done on the 
illustration of the monuments of Cambodia, by MM. Bastian 
and Gamier ; but this paper is not, therefore, superfluous. 
In No. YIII. is an admirable account by Mr. S. A. Viguier, 
of the French Expedition into Indo-China in 1866, of the 
more value, that we find in it an ample and, at the same 
time, clear account of M. Garnier’s labours, the result of 
which we have seen in his two great volumes of the Atlas and 
Album, in which he gives a very interesting chapter on the 
old kingdom of Cambodia, and of the almost moz’e unknown 
history of the kingdom of Laos. It should be added that the 
whole of the large collection of Cambodian antiquities, brought 
home at the expense of the French Government, is now 
preserved and exhibited at the Mtiaee Khmer de Oompiegne^^^ 
and that an excellent catalogue of them has been drawn up by 
the Comte de Oroizier (8vo., Paris, 1875). 

The Rev. J. Edkins publishes, also, a paper narrating a 
journey made by him, in company with Dr. Legge, to the city 
of Confucius (Ohu-fu). In his temple they noticed that, 
besides his own real or supposed portrait statues, the scenes of 
his life are carved in marble, reminding them of the Buddhist 
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habit of representing pictorially the scenes of Bucldha^s life. 
About half of the inhabitants of Chu-fu claim to be lineal 
descendants of the Sage. 

The Journal Asiatique has an elaborate paper by AT. L. Feer^ 
entitled “ Etudes Bouddhiques, les J^takas/^ in which he shows 
that they are 547 in number, and gives an account of the 
purely artificial manner in which it has been usual to class 
them, at the same time attempting to deal with their chron- 
ology ; two papers of considerable interest by M. Bevilloiit, 
On the Council of Nice, di’awn chiefly from Coptic sources. A 
long and valuable paper by M. Barbier de Meynard, now 
President of the Asiatic Society of France, entitled ‘‘Les 
Pensees de Zamakhschari/' giving the Arabic text, for the first 
time, in its completeness ; based on a text lithographed at 
Constantinople four or five years ago, and written by Ibn al 
Ayha%ade el-Sanefi eUMardini. There is also a long and re- 
markable paper by Jf. Brosselard “On the Tombs of the Emirs 
of Beni-Zeiyan and of Boabdil, the last King of Grenada.^^ 
These princes ruled at Tlemsen in Barbary from a.d. 1339- 
1554, and are sometimes known in history under the name 
of the Beni Ahd-el-Ouad. The general result of M. Brosse- 
lard s excavations has been the discovery of twenty-one royal 
tombs and thirty-two inscriptions, which are given at lengtii 
and with translations in his memoir. In addition to the 
Societe Asiatique, there exist in Paris La Soci4te Linguistique 
and La Society Philologique, to one or other of which the dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholars of Paris belong. Trayimctiom are 
published by both these learned bodies, and we have been 
favoured with copies of the latter. 

The Tranmctiom of the German Oriental Society for 1875 
contain many papers of great interest and value, among which 
attention may be called to a curious one by Dr. Mordtmann 
on Dusares, a god noticed by Epiphanius, who, quoting 
Isidore, states that the Nabathaeans considered him the same 
as the Greek Dionysus or Bacchus; to one by Professor Saehau 
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on the Samraation of the Numbers on the Squares of a Chess 
Board, as given by Ai Biruni, and to a second paper by the 
same writer on Sassanian Gems, in which he reviews a paper 
by Mr. Thomas in the third volume of the Journal of this 
Society, New Series. There are other papers by Salomon 
Lefmann, on the Gatha Dialect of the North Buddhist 
writings; by David Heinrich Miiller, on Himyaritic Inscrip- 
tions, with three beautifully executed plates ; and two most 
important ones by Professor Noldeke, one on the History of 
the Arabs in the first century of the Hejra, deduced from 
Syriac authorities ; the other on the topography of Hauraii, 

Archceologi /. — The Council have every reason to believe 
that satisfactory progress is being made in the Archaeological 
Survey of India, though considerable delay has occurred in 
publishing the results hitherto attained. 

General Ctinningham^s fifth Volume of Eeports, received 
since the last Anniversary Meeting, treats only of the opera - 1 
tions carried on during the cold season of 1872-3, and, except 
with respect to the Bharhut Tope, referred to in the last 
Eeport of the Council, and two new inscriptions of Asoka, 
nothing is known of the results obtained during the last three 
seasons. Meanwhile the fifth volume is a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Buddhist remains in the 
Peshawur Valley, regarding which so much interest has 
recently been excited, from their curiously classical character. 
.Fortunately the 165 pieces of sculpture enumerated in this 
volume, which were obtained principally from excavations 
conducted by Lieut. Crompton at Jamalgiri in 1873, werei 
not sent to the Lahore Museum, but remained in General 1 
Cunningham’s custody, the result being that a selection from : 
them, made by him conjointly with the Hon. Edward Olive j 
Bayley, has recently arrived in this country. 

These consist principally of the risers of a flight of steps 
leading from one court to another of the Jamalgiri Monastery, 
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and, though only from seven to eight inches in height, they 
exhibit carved upon them Bassi-riUevi representing scenes 
from the Jatakas and other Buddhist legends. Among the 
former, the Wassanta^a and Bama-Jataha^^ already identified 
in Fergussoii’’s “Tree and Serpent Worship,’^ Plates xxiv. 
and xxxii., are repeated, with very slight variations, from 
'the representations previously made known. Besides these, 
there are in this collection several nther very interesting 
sculptures, and, among others, three examples of Corinthian 
capitals, which promise to be of the highest importance, not 
only in fixing the age of the sculptures themselves, but in 
determining the extent of Classical influence on the Art of the 
country when they were executed. 

These sculptures will shortly be exhibited in the India 
Museum at South Kensington, and, with those belonging to 
Dr. Leitner’s collection, as well as those already in the 
possession of the Secretary of State for India, will enable 
students in this country to appreciate fairly the characteristics 
of this class of artistic development. It is to be regretted, 
owever, that the authorities in the Punjab decline to part 
ith even the duplicates of the overgrown museum at Lahore, 
rwhere they are of comparatively little use for any scientific 
Ipurpose. Eecently, however, an album has been presented to 
the Society, containing photographs of fifty pieces of sculpture 
in that museum, which were selected by General Cunningham 
to be photographed for the Yienna Exhibition, together with 
the descriptive catalogue he intended should accompany them. 

The subjects so illustrated are of extreme interest to Indian 
archeeologists, but the photographs themselves are very 
inferior to those taken from the portion of the collection in 
General Cunningham’s special custody 5 while the text shows, 


I 


only too clearly, how difficult it is for any one to describe 


i such objects, without having access to a more extensive library 
J of recent Buddhist literature than can be found in so remote a 
locality as Lahore. 
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The sculptures have been remored to Calcutta, 

and are now safely deposited in the Museum there, but we do. 
not yet know what progress has been made in the intended 
publication of the text and of the photographs, to illustrate . 
this most important series of sculptures promised some time 
ago. 

Meanwhile General Cunningham announces in a letter 
recently published in the (April 29th), that he^, 

has discovered two important inscriptions of Asoka. Both| 
are dated in figures referring apparently to Nirmnai 
of Buddha \ but, unfortunately, in both instances, the central I ’ 
figure of the three is so indistinct as to be of very doubtful^ 
import. It has been variously read as 2, 5, or 8. If the last 
figure {is, 8) is correctly deciphered, this reading confirms in 
a satisfactory manner the usually received date of 543 b.c. for 
that event. If it should turn out to be either of the former 
figures, our chronology must be to some degree modified as 
to the period elapsing between the death of Buddha and the , 
accession of Asoka. But till the inscriptions are published 
in facsimile, it is needless to attempt any speculation on ' 


Owing to the number of photographic plates, and the extent 
of the text necessary for the illustration of his second Eeport, 
Mr. Burgess was unable to publish it before returning to India 
in October last. It is now, however, nearly complete, and, 
as lie has safely returned to this country, we may soon 
expect to receive detailed accounts of his explorations of the 
caves at Junir and Oirnar^ with full illustrations of many 
important places he visited in Giijerat during the cold weather 
of 1874-5. 

During the past season Mr. Burgess has visited the little 
known caves of Dharasinha and Aurungabad and many other I 
places replete with interest in the Nizam’s territories. He has 
also revisited the Oaves of EUora^ which, though one of the 
most frequently described series of Indian Oaves, has acquired 
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new interest from the excavations recently carried out there in 
expectation of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to that 
place. This visit, as is known, did not take place, but the 
antiquarian public have benefited largely by the liberal outlay 
authorized by Sir Salar the result being the discovery 

of many sculptures hitherto totally concealed, and of many 
new caves whose existence was unknown before these excava- 
tions were undertaken. 

The Council observe with regret that no information has 
reached them of the appointment of any gentleman for 
the Archaeological Survey of the Madras Presidency : an 
interesting paper was, however, read to the Institute of 

( Britisli Architects, on the 28th of February last, on the Palace 
of Trimul Nayak at Madura^ hj lAx, ChisholmCj, who was 
employed to superintend its restoration at the expense of 
Government ; a considerable outlay having been granted for 
that purpose by Lord Napier and Ettrick, when he was 
Governor of that Presidency. A small outlay has also been 
sanctioned for the replacement of the great seven-headed Naga 
in the centre of the great bas-relief at Mahavellipore, 

Beyond this nothing seems to have been attempted, which 
is much to be regretted ; as, whatever may be thought of the 
Southern parts of the Madras Presidency, the country below 
the Ohdts^ between the rivers Godavery and Kist7ia^ promises 
to be one of the richest fields for antiquarian research of any 
known to exist in India; this district being, except in so 
far as the Amravafi Tope is concerned, wholly unknown for 
scientific purposes. 

In Ceylon Dr, Paul Goldschmidt has continued his Archeo- 
logical researches, and has issued a short report (printed in full 
in the Academy, Nov. 20, 1875), on the Inscriptions of the 
North and Central Provinces, which includes the sacred cities 
of Anurddhdpura and PulasUpura. The results are of much 
palseographical and philological value, and we may look with 
much interest for the full report which is to follow. “ Sinhalese 
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is now proved/’ says Dr. Goldschmidt, to be a thorough 
Aryan dialect, having its nearest relations in some of the 
dialects of King Asoka’’s inscriptions, as well as in the 
MaJidrdsMri Prakrit of the Indian Middle-age, and it differs 
from Pali in very essential points.’’ It is fortunate that this 
inquiry is in such competent hands. 

Mr. Louis de Zoysa has, on behalf of the Government, and 
in four different visits, inspected some of the principal Temple 
Libraries, with very fair results, having discovered, besides some 
seventy or eighty good old MSS. of known works, a Sinhalese 
commentary on the Bhammapada, which is probably the oldest 
known Sinhalese prose work extant, with the exception of the 
■rock inscription at Mahintale, together with some very ancient 
and previously unknown works on Pali grammar (all later, 
however, than Moggallana' 8 grammar), and, above all, one Pali 
historical work of the older period, which was supposed 
to have been lost. It is the Kesndhaiumnsa^ or History 
of the Hair-relic of Gautama Buddha, a work already 
quoted in the J9tK chapter of the Mahavansa, which was 
published by Mr. Ehys Davids in the last Number of our 
Journal. It is to be hoped that the Ceylon Government will 
order the publication of this gloss on the Dhammapada. Mr. 
de Zoysa’s report is well worth reading, and is by no means a 
dry official document. Incidentally, indeed, he gives some 
interesting archseological notes, and describes his discovery of 
several rock inscriptions, one of which has enabled him to cor- 
rect an error of thirteen years in Tumour’s ‘‘Chronology of the 
later Sinhalese Kings,” M. James D’Alwis has also published 
a first volume of a Sinhalese history, consisting, however, 
rather of a series of essays on Sinhalese archaeology and 
ancient customs than of a connected history. The Chief 
Priest, Sikhaduwi Sumangala^ and the well-known pandit, 
Batiman Tuddwa^ are preparing their edition of the un- 
published part of Mahamnsa, The former of these eminent 
scholars has established in Colombo a school of Pali Theology 
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and Philology, which will do much to prevent the decay of 
higher education among the Buddhist priests in the island. 
But, except in these respects, archseological research seems to 
he completely at a stand-still in Ceylon, the Ceylon branch 
of our Society having, apparently, fallen into one of those 
periodical fits of lethargy to which literary societies supported 
by the fluctuating European population of our Eastern Colonies 
are unhappily so liable. In connexion with Ceylon it may be 
^stated here that Professor Childers has lately published, in 
-the pages of the Contemporary Review^ a new translation of 
:the “Whole Duty of a Buddhist Layman, which had been 
translated some years ago by Gogerly, and published in the 
I Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
It is very interesting, and purports to have been addressed by 
Buddha to Sigala of Eajagaha. We also rejoice to be able to 
state here, that the same scholar has, during the last year, 
brought to a successful conclusion the great work on which he 
has been so long engaged, his “Dictionary of the Pali 
Language/’ 

From Jam a collection of 67 photographs of the sculptures 
of the great Buddhist temple of Roro Buddor have recently 
been made, and have been presented in the handsomest 
manner to this Society by the Batavian Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Sciences and Arts. This, with the previously 
published work, containing 400 lithographed plates and the 
volume of text by Dr. Leernans, renders this probably the 
best illustrated temple in the East. 

In the '‘^Indian Antiquary f vol. iv. No. 49, is an in- 
teresting paper by the Rev. D. Macmillan, translated from 
the Dutch of Dr. Cohen Stuart, entitled “ Sacred Footprints 
in Java,'" in which is an account of an inscribed stone, with 
representations of two footprints, and of two spiders, now 
lying partly in the river at Ghampea-Buitenzorg, The 
writing, which is remarkably distinct, has much resemblance 
to that on the copper-plates of the Chalukya Dynasty found 
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at Kaira, a.b, 472“-3, published by Professor Dowson in the 
Asiatic Journal (]sr.s.) VoL I . p. 247, and dated by him A.D. 
471-3. In Mr. BurnelFs Elements of Indian Palaeography 
may also be noticed inscriptions, of about the same date, which 
have a striking analogy with these. Although it has not yet 
been found possible to decipher the whole of the inscriptions 
on these stones, they have unquestionably this value, that 
they are the oldest indications yet met with of Hinduism in 
Java. 

It is to be regretted, however, that none of the other 
monuments in the island have received anything like the same 
attention, though some of them almost equal in interest that 
at Boro Buddor, Several of them have been photographed, 
and copies of these photographs have been presented to the 
Society, as mentioned in our Report for 1874. No plans, how- 
ever, nor satisfactory descriptions of them have been published 
since those made when the island was in the occupation of the 
English from 1811 to 1816. In connexion with Java, it 
may be here added that a new and considerably improved 
edition of Roorda'^s Javanese Dictionary has, on the author’s 
death, been completed by Dr, Vreede of Leiden. 

General BrogresB of Oriental Studies, — Sanskrit — During 
the past year great attention has been bestowed upon the 
Rig-Veda,^ the interpretation of which has fully occupied 
many of the ablest living Sanskrit scholars. Dr. H. Grass- 
mann’s excellent Big- Veda Glossary has now been completed, 
and the promise is held out that we shall shortly be supplied 
with a complete translation of the Hymns, in accordance 
with the interpretations adopted in his Glossary. Professor 
A. Ludwig, of Prague, is engaged on a similar undertaking, 
the first volume of his translation having already appeared, 
comprising prose versions of 442 Hymns out of the 1028 
of which the Big-Veda consists. The original arrangement 
of the Hymns has been set aside by him, in favour of a 
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more scientific or at all events a more convenient one, by 
liis classing together hymns in praise of the same gods, 
or deities of a similar character, the whole being again 
divided into several groups, according to the nature of the 
natural phenomena or cosmogonic ideas which these divine 
beings are supposed to represent. In an inaugural address 
delivered at the opening of the newly-founded University of 
Czernowitz, the same scholar has discussed the religious and 
philosophical views of the Yedic bards. 

Under the guidance of Professor E. Both^ of Tubingen, 
two of his pupils, Messrs. Geldner and Kaegi, have made an 
interesting and successful attempt at putting into practice the 
views recently advanced by that scholar with regard to the 
requirements for a good and efficient translation of the Teda : 
the volume published by these young scholars contains metrical 
German versions of seventy hymns, selected from the whole of 
the Eigveda, so as to present a general view of the varied 
contents of the work. The translations of six of these hymns 
have been supplied by the pen of Professor Both himself, as 
has been also the preface, in which the following remarks 
occur : “ What is offered here is about the fourteenth part of 
the Eigveda, embracing hymns of the most varied description 
in an intelligible and readable translation. Though not all of 
them are of poetical value, many of them will be read with 
real enjoyment, while others will be found attractive from the 
freshness and simplicity of their ideas : credit ought to be 
given to the translators for having endeavoured thoroughly to 
elucidate the meaning of the text. It is an advantage of the 
metrical version that, while it does not merely give the words 
transcribed in their original order, it is able to seize on the 
true essence of the poet's thoughts and to seek for their real 
equivalent. Eightly interpreted these ideas of a primeval 
world are brought nearer to us, and, being divested of those 
nebulous shapes in which they appear, as if seen from afar, 
assume human and familiar forms,” 
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Professor Benfey of Grottingen has issued another instal- 
ment of Prolegomena to a Vedic Grammar, in which he has 
dealt with the differences of syllabic quantity of words in the 
Sanhita and Pada texts. The Eev. K. M. Banerjea has 
published, for the use of students, the annotated text of the 
first thirty-two hymns. In the introduction an attempt is 
made to trace similarities of names and traditions between the 
Vedas and Western Aryan writings, especially the Cuneiform 
records. 

After twenty-five years of patient and unremitting re- 
search, our two Honorary Members, Professors Bohtlingk and 
Roth, may be heartily congratulated on having brought their 
great Sanskrit Dictionary to a successful termination, and on 
having thereby laid a firm and lasting foundation for future 
investigations into the literary treasures of ancient India. 
No one interested in the progress of Oriental studies will 
withhold a tribute of thanks to the authors of the SamkriU 
Worterhich/’ and to the scholars who have assisted them in 
their toilsome task, and, above all, to the Imperial Academy 
of St. Petersburg, without whose noble liberality this great 
work would probably never have seen the light. 

In his ^‘Indian Wisdom,’' Mr. Monier Williams, Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, has furnished an attractive 
general view of Sanskrit, especially of Post- VecUe, literature, 
interspersed with translations of numerous specimens selected 
from original works. To the pages of the Indian Anti- 
quary for March, 1876, Professor Williams has also sent 
a letter, giving a very interesting account of his own obser- 
vation of the performance of the Sraddha ceremonies at 
Banaras and Gaya,'” which he witnessed during his recent 
visit to India. This testimony is the more valuable as that 
of a learned scholar investigating the manners of the people 
whose literature he has done so much to illustrate. In a 
previous paper, vol. v. p, 26, Professor Williams has given 
details of a funeral ceremony he saw at Bombay^ 
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Professor Albrecht Weber, of Berlin, has also issued a new 
edition of his Lectures on the Indian History of Literature, 
which, originally published in 1852, he has now brought up, 
by means of notes, to the level of our present knowledge on 
this subject. This work will be made more accessible to 
English and Hindu students, , as an English translation will 
be shortly published by Messrs. Triibner & Oo. A paper 
on the S'uivasupms^ or aphorisms on the construction of 
altars, and the origin of geometrical calculation among the 
Hindus, originally read by Professor Gr. Thibaut before the 
Oriental Congress which met in London in September, 1874, 
has now been printed in an enlarged form, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. “ Sulvasutras ” means the 
‘‘ Sutras of the Cord,’’ the word 4ulm referring to the 
cords employed in their measurement ; and it is right to 
state that the importance of these ‘‘Sulvasutras’’ was first 
pointed out by Mr. A. 0. Burnell, who, in his ‘‘ Catalogue of 
a Collection of Sanskrit MSS.,’’ remarks at p. 29 that we 
must look to the Sulva portions of the Kalpasutras for the 
earliest beginnings of geometry among the Brahmans."” The 
original text of the Sutras has been likewise printed by Dr. 
Thibaut, with a commentary and an English translation, in 
the Benares Pandit, The successive numbers of this use- 
ful journal have also brought the continuation of Professor 
Balasastrin’s edition of the Kdsikd Vritta, the important 
comment on rdninfs grammatical work, besides Pi^ofessor 
G-ough’s translation of portions of the Sarmdarhmsangraha^ 
or compendium of philosophical doctrines by M4dliava ; and 
a few other original texts. 

The Sanskrit numbers of the Bibliotheca Indiea of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, issued during the past year, are : 

Agni Parana^ edited by Rajendralala Mitra. Ease. 7 and 8, 

AitareyaAranyaJea, edited by the same. Ease. 1 and 2. 

Sdmaveda- Sanhitd, with’ Sayana’s comment, edited by 
Satyavrata Samasrami. VoL ii. fasc. 1-5. 
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Hemadri’s CJiaturmrga Chintdmani, edited by Bharata- 
chandra Siromani. Vol. ii. fasc. 1 and 2. 

At tbe suggestion of Drs. Biihler and Kielhorn, Mr. 
BMrnacharya Jlialakikir, of the Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
has published a very useful alphabetical glossary of technical 
terms used by the Nyaya philosophy, the Hindu system of 
logic. The explanations of the terms are given in Sanskrit. 

To Mr, K. T, Telang, of Bombay, we owe a translation of 
the Bhagavadgita into English blank verse. In a highly in- 
teresting introduction, the translator endeavours to show that 
this work does not owe its origin, as has been generally 
assumed, to a period considerably later than the rise of Budd-| 
hism, maintaining that the author, so far from having largely! 
borrowed from the New Testament, as has been recentlyl 
asserted by Dr. Lorinser, in reality preceded both Buddhism| 
and the principal philosophical systems. Our knowledge of 
Hindu law has just received two important contributions, by 
an edition of the Gautama Dharmasdstra^ published for the 
Sanskrit Text Society by Professor Stenzler of Breslau, and an 
English translation of the Ndradtya Dharmasdstray by Dr. J. 
Jolly of Wurzburg. 

Professor Stenzler has edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, 
“The Institutes of Gautama Mr. Beal, for the Indian Office, 
“The Buddhist Tripitaka as it is known in China and Japan; ” 
and Dr. Ernst Haas has compiled and edited for the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and at their expense, a “ Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British Museum’' — a work 
likely to be of great value to all who are interested Jn Sanskrit 
Bibliography, 

Professor C. H, Tawriey, of the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, has also brought out a useful literal prose translation 
of Kalidasa’s play, the Mdlavikdgnimitra. 

The vigorous discussion regarding the relative antiquity of 
the different recensions of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala has been 
carried on by Professors Weher and Pischely the .result of 
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which will, we hope, be the definite settling of this intei'esting 
problem. 

In the monthly reports of the Berlin Academy, Professor 
Pischel has printed an excellent critical edition of the 
Dravidian recension of Kalidasa's play, the 
prepared from two palm-leaf MSS. in the India Office, This 
version greatly diflers from the text known from Hortheni 
MSS., and, as in the case of the Sakuiitala, Dr. Pischel con- 
siders the Southern version as the later and as having been 
purposely modified and curtailed. In the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, Dr. G. Buliler has bx’ought out the text, and an 
analysis of the Vikramdnhademeharita, a poem on the life 
and exploits of King Vikmmdditya Tribhumm Media of 
Kalyani, composed by his conrt-poet Bilhana. The work is 
one of the numerous discoveries made by Dr. Biihler during 
his recent official tours for the purpose of examining the 
MSS. libraries of West India. To Pi-ofessor Weber's Indisehe 
Bkidkn Dr. H. Jacobi, of Bonn, has contributed an interesting 
analysis of the VirciGharitram^ an epic on the life and 
adventures of a prince Sudrika^ represented as having lived in 
the time of Salivahana and Vikraradditya. 

A long-felt want has at length been supplied by Messrs. 
Triibner & Oo., in the publication of an alphabetical catalogue 
of printed Sanskrit texts and works on Sanskrit language and 
literature. This extremely useful little volume consists of two 
parts, the one containing the works printed in Europe, the 
other those published in India. To this has been added a 
list of printed Pali books. 

Non-- Aryan and Dravidian Languages of India, — Through 
the favour of Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, we are able to give full details of the books lately 
published in the Non-Aryan languages of Northern India. 

The chief pioneers of civili2;ation amid these savage and 
unlettered tribes are the Protestant Missionaries, their first 
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operation being to form some kind of practical grammar of the 
language, and to adapt the sounds of the vocables to one of 
the Native alphabets, or to the Eoman character. 

In 1852, the E.ev. Mr, Phillips published a grammar of the 
Santhal language, but this has been superseded by a superior 
grammar by the Eev. L. Skrefsrud, in 1872. 

The Eev. Mr. Flex published a grammar of the Praon 
language in 1871 ; Mr. Whitley, in 1873, a grammar of the 
Mundaree or Kole language ; and Mr. Pryse, in 1855, a ( 
grammar of the Khasiah language. Oapt. Lewin has printed, | 
in 1869 and 1874, vocabularies and exercises of the Lushai | 
Koki, and other hill- tribes in the Chittagong border; and i 
Mr. Haswell, in 1874, a grammar of the Pegu language ; 
while, in 1875, a grammar of the dialects of the Nicobar and 
Andaman Islands, by M. de Eoepstorff, has appeared. All 
these publications are nearly unknown in Europe, and as this 
literary activity has been developed within the last four years 
only, we may hope for better and fuller linguistic reports 
hereafter. 

To these should be added many special works bearing upon 
the Dravidian dialects or languages. Among these the new 
edition of the Eev. Dr, Caldwell’s admirable Dravidian 
Grammar naturally takes the first place ; followed as this has 
been by Mr. KitteFs edition of Nagavarma’s Canarese Prosody 
(Mangalore, 1875), the introduction of which contains a very 
able essay, by far the best, indeed, as yet written on this 
subject. We may add that a good Canarese Dictionary on 
the plan of Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary is still a desider- 
atum, Mr. A. 0. Burnell has published a valuable work “On 
the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians,” Mangalore, 1875, 
in which he describes the state and progress of grammatical 
schools previous to Panini, and the dependence on them of the 
Old Tamil and Canarese grammatical systems. A third 
edition of P. PercevaFs Tamil Proverbs has also been pub- 
lished in London during 1875 ; while the Indian Antiquary ha-s 
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had, from time to time, important articles on the same 
subject. 

Further Indian and Malayo~Polynesimi*—WQ have hare the 
pleasure of recording several important works ; thus, Dr. 
Malthes has brought out no less than four books of great value 
—1, A Bughi Grammar and Dictionary ; 3. An account of 
Bughi and Makassar MSS. in Europe ; 4. The Ethnology of 
Southern Celebes^ 

Mr. R. van Eck has brought out a Balinese Grammar, and 
Professor Kern has made many further valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of KavihjhxB edition and analysis of the 
Vritta- Sanchaya, The second part of Dr. Vreede’s hand-book 
to the language of Madura has also appeared recently, and 
the second portion of Professor Veth’s great work on Jav^' 
is now in progress. The four periodicals devoted to the inves- 
tigation of the Dutch East Indies, viz. the Transactions and 
Journal of the Royal Society of Batavia, the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of the Hague, that for the Natural History of 
the East Indies, and the Journal of the Dutch Missionary 
Society, have continued to bring forward valuable communi- 
cations, and to materially increase our knowledge of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Biblical Archmology,— The Society of Biblical Archceology^ 
which, since 1871, has occupied a certain portion of the original 
field of the Royal Asiatic Society, has, during the past year, pub- 
lished a volume of Transactions containing papers of high value. 
They are too numerous to notice in detail, but among them 
are contributions on the latest Assyrian, Egyptian, Phoenician 
and Cypriote discoveries, and in many instances both the 
text and the translations are supplied ; indeed, this young 
Society has been most fortunate in securing the service of many 
most distinguished contributors, both in this and in foreign 
lands. The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, while 
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regretting the loss to its Journal of so much valuable material, 
hails with pleasure the advancement of Oriental learning as 
promoted by the researches of this Society. 

A course of lectures on the Assyrian and Egyptian languages 
have been given under the patronage of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology by the Rev. A, H. Sayce, M. E. Naville, and Dr. 
Birch, and several volumes have from time to time been pub- 
lished in connexion with the Society under the title of 

Records of the Past,” comprising many remarkable docu- 
ments in the Assyrian and Egyptian languages, and thus 
making the latest researches accessible to every one. 

As in some degree connected with Oriental researches, we 
may here notice the publication by the Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of a new series 
of concise historical works, with the title of “ Ancient History 
from the Monuments.” To this series Dr. Birch contributes 
a memoir on Egypt/’ Mr. G, Smith one on “Assyria,” and 
Mr. Vaux one on “ Persia.” We have much pleasure in 
stating that this usefiil series will be continued. 

Cuneiform ^ — In Assyrian studies the most important work 
of the past year has been the publication by Mr. George Smith 
of “ The Assyrian Eponym Canon,” a work of the highest 
value for chronological purposes, Mr. Smith havings very 
properly, deemed it his duty to adhere to the strict letter 
of the inscriptions, and not to alter anything, with the 
object of adapting the same to any presupposed scheme or 
theory. Future students may rely on the careful edition he 
has given of the texts to which he refers, with the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that he has nowhere attempted to 
harmonize dates or to supply deficiencies. It may be added 
that Mr. Smith is still in the Bast carrying out, now for 
the third time, the investigations entrusted to him by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. In the Transactions of 
the German Oriental Society is an able paper by Professor 
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Schrader, on the question whether the so-called Akkadian 
Cuneiform is to be considered a distinct speech or merely as a 
form of writing ; and in the Journal Asiaiique ai’e two papers, 
one by M. Oppert, on what he calls '' Etudes Sumeriennes,’’ 
which in some degree bears on the same subject ; the other, 
by M. Charles Eneberg, On an Inscription of Tiglatli" 
Pileser II ” 

Egyptian . — This is the first occasion on which notice has 
been made in our Eeports of Egyptian literature, which occupies 
too large and important a field to be any longer overlooked. 
The special organs on such topics are the “Zeitschrift 
fur Agyptische Sprache,’’’ edited by Lepsius at Berlin, the 
‘^Melanges d‘’Archeologie Egyptienne et d’Egyptologie,’' 
published in France, and the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archseology in England. „ 

There is the greatest activity in all the Museums of Europe, 
in the publication of texts and translations, the most dis- 
tinguished labourers being Maspero, Grrebaut, Lefebure, Chabas, 
and Pierret, in France ; Lepsius, Stern, Ebers, Reinisch, 
Eisenlohr, Lauth, and Dumichen, in Germany; Lieblein in 
Sweden ; Naville at Geneva ; Leemans in tiolland ; Rossi and 
Pleyt& in Italy ; and Mariette and Brugsch-Bey in Egypt : 
nor we must not overlook the able scholars of our own country, 
Dr. Birch, Messrs. Goodwin, Le Page Renouf, the Rev. Canon 
Cook and Professor Lushington. 

The publication of the magnificent Papyri, bearing the 
names of Harris and Ebers, respectively, form an epoch in this 
branch of science. Indeed, the latter is one of the most 
marvellous waifs which have come down to us from antiquity, 
being, undoubtedly, one of the so-called Plermetic books. 
It treats of Medicine, and has been published at Leipzig, in 
facsimile. 

The Egyptian grammar of Ohampollion, having fallen out of 
date, has been efficiently supplemented by grammars compiled 
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by Dr. Bircli, Viscomte de Eouge, and Mr. Le Page Eenouf, 
as regards the oldest language ; and by Brugsch-Bey as re- 
gards the Demotic or later language. Selections of texts for 
the conYenience of students have been published by the 
Yiscomte de Rouge, and an entirely new compilation by Dr. 
Birch -. another by M. Eeinisch is now in the press. 

Special points of grammar and niceties of idiom are dis- 
cussed in the pages of the periodicals devoted to this study, 
and display marvellous acuteness on the part of the writers. 
On the side of Lexicography, Dr. Birch, Brugsch-Bey, and M. 
Pierrot have made valuable contributions. Texts and trans- 
lations are usually accompanied by glossaries, and commen- 
taries, and it is in these that the real triumphs of scholarship 
are exhibited. 

On the side of History, we have works from the pen of 
Brugsch-Bey, Ohabas, Maspero and Dr. Birch ; and M. Pierret 
has published a very useful Egyptian Archaeological Dic- 
tionary. Few branches indeed of linguistic science have been, 
recently, so thoroughly worked as the Egyptian. 

Arabic and Hebrew, Syriac, etc. — During the past year 
several valuable works have been published, among which may 
be noted a beautiful edition of the Biwdn of Abu’ I Walid Modem 
ibndl Walid al Ansar, from a unique MS. at Leiden, »by 
Professor J. de Goeje. The supposed date of this work is 
about A.H. 130-140. The fifth volume of the Catalogue of 
Oriental MSS. at Leiden ; the tenth and eleventh parts of 
the Kamil of Al-Muharrad, by Professor W. Wright, of Cam- 
bridge ; the first part (Text) of the poetical works of Beha-ed- 
din Zoheir, of Egypt, by Professor E. H, Palmer, which has 
been beautifully printed by the University Press of Cambridge. 
Beha-ed-din Zoheir lived in the thirteenth century, and was 
the chief minister of Sultan As-salah, the grandson of Salah- 
ed-din. , - 

Besides these, may be noticed ] i \ 
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Macoudi. Les Prairies d’Or, Arabic and French, by 
Barbier de Meynard. Tome viiL 

Ibn-el-Athir. Ohronicon (the Kamil el Taw&rikli)« Ed. 
Tornberg. Vol. xiii. pt. 2, completing the Indices. 

Barth. Talab’s Kitab al Fasih. 

Oaspari’s Arabische Grammatik. 4th German edition. 

Wiistenfeld. Die Statthalten von ^gypten znr zeit der 
Chalifen. In 3 parts. (Extracted from the Abhandlnngen 
d. K, Gesellsch. d, Wissenschaften zu Gottingen.) 

Leclere. Histoire de la M^decine Arabe. Tome 1. 

Dieterich. Die Philosophic der Araber in X. Jahrh, n. 
Christ. Iter Theil Einleitung nnd Makrokosmos. 

Sprenger. Die alte Geographic Arabiens. 

Trumpp, E. Einleitung in das Studium der Arabischen 
Grammatiker. Die Ajriimiyyah des Mohammad bin Daud. 
Miinchen, 1876. 

Zehme. Arabien u. die Araber seit hundert Jahren. 

Dorn. Oaspia, iiber die Einfiille der Alten Eussen in 
Tabaristan. (M4m. de PAcad. Imp4r. des Sciences de St, 
Petersbourg.) 

Mr. Edward Thomas has, also, recently published “ Records 
of the Gupta Dynasty, Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins,’' with one autotype plate, 
affording contrasted examples of the various provincial cur- 
rencies of this Dynasty. 

A proposal has been made to publish in full a complete 
edition of the Chronicle of Tabari, and some portion of the 
work has been already commenced under the able general 
superintendence of M. J. de Goeje, Professor of Arabic atLeiden, 
With this purpose, Dr. Barth, of Berlin, has undertaken the 
Introduction and Biblical history ; Professor Noldeke, of Stras- 
burg, the Sassanides ; Professor Loth, of Leipzig, the Prophet 
and first four Khalifs ; Dr. Muller and Dr. Griinert, of Berlin, 
and Professor Thorbecke, of Heidelberg, the Omaiyades | and 
Professor Goeje himself the Abbassides. Messrs, Brill, of 
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Leiden, have handsomely undertaken the whole cost of the 
printing. The work is to be published, in three parallel series ; 
the first comprising the Pree-Islamitic history, the history of 
Muhammad and the reigns of the four righteous Khalifas, 
the second the history of the Omaiyades, and the third that of 
the Abbassides ; and it is proposed to issue yearly one half- 
volume of each series, containing about 320 pages. 

Hebrew, — M, Bteimchmider, already so well known for the 
admirable catalogues he has made of the Hebrew MSS. at Oxford 
and Leiden, has just completed his catalogue of the Hebi’ew 
MSS. at Munich, the richest collection in Germany with the 
exception of that at Hamburg, The bulk of the Munich 
Collection belonged originally to M. Quatrem^re, and was 
bought after his death by the King of Bavaria. The chief 
boast of the Qollection is the possession of a complete and 
perfect copy of the Babylonian Talmud. 

Land. Anecdota Syriaca. Tom. iv. 

Phillips. The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, 

Martin, M. TAkhd. Ohronique de Josue le Stylite (Abh. 
d. D. Morgenl, Gesellsch. Band. V. No. 1) ; and St. Pierre 
et St. Paul dans TEglise Nestorienne. 

Fersian, — ^Vullers. Pirdusii Shah-nameh. Tom. i, fasc. 1. 

Altaic and Ugro-Finnish , — The study of the Altaic or 
Hgro-Finnish branch of the great Turanian family of lan- 
guages has received considerable development, and, although 
the majority of the speakers of these languages inhabit 
European Eussia, the subject has a quasi-Asiatic interest. 

From the two literary centres of Helsingfors, on the one 
hand, and of Buda-Pesth, on the other, works of a high class 
of erudition have been published by groups of scholars, headed 
in the one city by Donner and Ahlquist, and in the other by 
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Budeny and Hnnfalvy. The special interest of these works 
lies in their relation to the classification of the extinct Proto- 
Babylonian and Median languages, subjects on which there 
is a great conflict of opinion, and of the living Non- Aryan 
languages of India and Northern Asia. 

Although the attention of the Philological Society of 
London is chiefly directed to non- Asiatic subjects, still, in 
the Annual Reports of that Society, we find occasionally 
notices on Asiatic subjects of some interest. In that for 
1875 there is a very full notice of Chinese by Dr. Legge, and 
a compte-rendu’’ of the Semitic languages by Professor 
Cheyne, of Sanskrit by Professor Eggeling, of Pali and 
Sinhalese by Mr. Rhys Davids, and of the Aryan and 
Dra vidian vernaculars of India by Mr. Robert Oust. In 
the Report for 1876 there is an elaborate account of the 
Egyptian language by M. Naville of Geneva ; of the Altaic 
languages by M. Ch. de Djfalvy of Paris ; a remarkable paper 
on Talmudical and Rabbinical Literature by M. Neubauer, and 
a further report on the Non-Aryan Languages of India by 
Mr. Robert Oust. It is proposed by the Society, in a cycle of 
about seven to ten years, to pass under general review the 
state of progress in the study of each group of languages on the 
face of the globe, and, if this scheme be well worked out, the 
Transactions of the Society will afford great facilities of 
reference for the student and the scholar, whose time is often 
wasted in hunting for correct and late information on particular 
languages. 

Miscellaneous Boaks » — During the past year many valuable 
works have been published more or less illustrative of Oriental 
histoiy or languages : of these we shall notice a few here. 

Mr. Fergusson has recently published his History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture as a separate book, but also as the 
third volume of the new edition of his History of Architec- 
ture.” It is a fitting sequel to the great work on which he 
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has been so long engaged. This volume, comprehending as it 
does, within the narrowest limits compatible with its extent, 
the whole story of Oriental Architecture, is a complete ency- 
clopsedia of the subjects embraced in it, so far at least as 
materials are at present available ; all the styles being 
described in more or less detail which are known to exist in 
India, from the time when stone architecture first began to be 
employed there, in the third century b.c., down to the latest 
varieties. In this work our knowledge is brought down to 
the present time, Mr. Fergusson having, in all cases, incor- 
porated in it the latest I'esearches of General Cunningham, of| 
Mr, Burgess, and of other able explorers. The reader will>i 
thus find in it full details of the recent excavations at BiiddlA 
Oayct) of the Buddhist rails at Bharlmt, MtiUrUy and Sanchi;% 
of the caves of Behar, Ajimta^ and Jtmir ; of the Baths o:| 
MahamlU^yore ; of the Corinthian capitals at Jamalgiri near! 
Peshawar; and of the Buddhist sculptures at Boro Budclor in 
Jam^ together with a notice of the most recent researches in 
Cambodia. 

The work is comprised in nine books, which treat respec- 
tively of the Buddhist, Jaina, and Himalayan Architecture; 
of the Dravidian, Ohalukyan, and Indo- Aryan ; of the 
Indo-Saraceiiic Architecture, and of that of Farther India and 
China. It is profusely embellished by more than 400 wood- 
cuts of the highest excellence, some indeed of marvellous 
execution. These are all the more valuable that a consider- 
able proportion of them have been taken from photographs, 
and may therefore be absolutely relied upon. Two very 
useful small maps are also given, marking respectively the 
places where there are Buddhist or Jaina remains, or the 
localities where Dravidian, Indo-Aryan or Ohalukyan monu- 
ments are preserved. 

M. Oarcin de Tossy has published another of his valuable 
Annual Reviews of the Hindustani language and literMure, in 
which he pleads with his usual earnestness and enthusiasm in 
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favour of his favourite study, considering Hindustani to have 
a more extended usefulness than Hindi. 

Mr. S. W. Fallon has issued three parts of a new 
‘‘ Hindustani-English Dictionary, with illustrations from Hin- 
dustani literature and folklore.’^ 

Mr. F. Pincott has published The Sakuntala in Hindi, 
from the text of Kanva Lakshman Sinh, his object being to 
provide students of the Hindi language with a text-book of 
an advanced character, there being (he states) at present but 
one Hindi text in existence. 

The venerable Sir Moses Montefiore, to whom many years 
ago the Assyrian Fund owed so much, and who still takes 
great interest in the explorations in Palestine, has published 
a curious report of the present state of Judgea, the more 
remarkable as the result of his seventh pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land at the advanced age of 91. The book is printed 
in Hebrew and English. 

The late Mr. Herman Bicknell died before completing the 

Selections from the Poems of Hafiz,’- on which he had been 
for some years at work ; but the work, to which he had so 
long devoted himself, has been since brought out by his 
brother, Mr. A. S. Bicknell, in a beautiful and luxurious 
style. Mr. Herman Bicknell was the first Englishman who, 
for many years, has visited Mecca as a pilgrim undisguised. 

M. (7. B, mn Rosenberg has published some interesting 
travels during: 1869-70 alons: the Northern coasts in the 
Islands of the “Great Bay” of New Guinea, with a good 
map and many interesting drawings of the scenery and people. 

M, Emil Senart has re-published a series of Essays which 
appeared in the Journal Asiatique during 1873-4, under the 
title of “ Essai sur la legende du Bouddha.” To these may 
be added : a very valuable “ Introduction to the Study of the 
Chinese Characters, by the Eev. Joseph Edldns, D.D., of 
Peking; and a useful compilation, by Mr. W. R. Cooper, 
entituled, “ An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical, 
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and Mythological, from the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Etruscan 
Monuments and Papyri/* 

The annual Tagore Lectures have been delivered at Calcutta 
during the Session of 1874-5 by Arthur Phillips, M.A., the 
subject of them being The Law relating to the Land-tenures 
of Lower Bengal/’ 

Mr. Burgess’s Indian Antiquary has, during the past year, 
been successfully pursuing its useful career, and has published 
a number of papers replete with interest. Allusion has already 
been made to some of these. Others worthy of especial 
notice are papers by Professor Blochmann On Eight Arabic 
and Persian Inscriptions,” and a further one on Inscriptions 
from Ahmedabad/’ Seven papers by Mr. Fleet "‘On Oanarese 
and Sanskrit Inscriptions.” Five papers by Mr. Walhouse 

On Archaeological Notes ” of several districts in Southern 
India. Three papers by Mr. Sinclair, (1) On Sculptures 
in a cave at Lonand ; (2) Eough Notes on Khandeish ; 
(3) On the Ahmednagar Oollectorate. A very interesting 
paper by Professor Sakiern “ On Herodotus’s Tradition of the 
Gold-digging Ants,” translated by Mrs. Childers ; and a paper 
by Sir Walter Elliot On a Sculptured Cave at Undapalli/’ 
Many of the papers are well illustrated by woodcuts, etc, 

EEPOET OF THE AIJDITOES. 

Your Auditors beg leave to report that they have examined 
the accounts of the Society for the last year, and compared 
them with the vouchers, and found them perfectly correct. 
They regret to observe a decrease in the balance at the 
Bankers of nearly £100, notwithstanding that the sale of 
publications reached the unusual amount of £180, arising from 
the sale of the remaining copies of Tabaid for £100, and of 
the Oriental Texts for £80. The difference has arisen from a 
falling off of £72 for subscriptions and life compositions, and 
an excess of £150 for printing and illustration of the Journal 
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of the Society. They haye also formed an estimate of the 
expenditure for the present year, and have reason to believe 
that the income of the Society will prove equal to the expendi- 
ture anticipated without further encroaching on the reserve 
at the bankers. 


At the conclusion of the reading of these Eeports, Sir 
Edward OoLEBROOKE called on Sir Henry Eaweinson to 
give some account of the recent discoveries in Assyria of Mr. 
George Smith ; at the same time requesting Professor Monier 
Williams to move the adoption of the Eeport, On this, 

Sir Henry Rawlinson said that the matter to which Sir 
Edward Oolebrooke had called his attention was still in too 
crude a state to admit of his reducing his observations to 
writing. He might, however, state that the recent researches 
of Mr. George Smith gave a fair hope that we might soon be 
able to recover the connecting link between Egyptian and 
Assyrian Art. It would be, however, impossible for him to 
go into details on this subject, hurriedly and at a minute’s 
notice, the more so that Mr. Smith was still abroad, and he 
(Sir H. 0. R.) had not yet received copies of the inscrip- 
tions or of the monuments Mr. Smith had discovered. The 
evidence, however, before him, went far to show that the 
Hittites (or Kheta of the Egyptians) were really the chief 
people intervening between Egypt and Assyria, and that, to 
them, we owe the intercommunication of the Art of these 
two countries. 

Professor Monier Williams said it was his duty to pro- 
pose that the Eeport just read by the Secretary should 
be accepted : might he be allowed to add that it had given 
him the greatest possible pleasure also to hear that Eeport, 
and the subsequent remarks of Sir Henry Eawlinson P He 
wished also to take that opportunity of stating how much 
he would always like to be present at these meetings, 
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but it was not always possible. It was, indeed, with the 
greatest difficulty that lie had been able to be present that clay, 
as the meetings of that Society were always held at the fullest 
time of the Oxford Term. As he had been requested to do so, 
he would like to mention a few of the results of his visit to 
India, whence he had only recently returned. His objects in 
that visit were three in number. First, to interest the natives 
of India in a scheme for founding at Oxford an Indian School 
for granting degrees. Doubtless they were all aware that at 
Cambridge an Indian Tripos had already been established. As 
the only Professor at Oxford connected with India, he had felt 
it his duty to urge on the University the importance of found- 
ing a similar Indian School there too. On communicating,^ 
however, with Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, he found thati 
the number of young men who entered for these degrees ak 
Cambridge was very small, and in tact that unless they did| 
more to secure a larger number of Oriental students at Oxford, | 
their Indian School wmuld be a failure. He therefore deter- 
mined to go to India, and try and ascertain how far it was 
possible to attract the natives of India to this country, by 
offering them, as an inducement, the privilege of taking degrees 
at Oxford, substituting Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic for Latin 
and Greek. When he reached India, he found that this idea 
met with very general acceptance. Five hundred natives, 
chiefly graduates of the Universities of India, or connected 
with Indian Colleges, signed a requisition requesting him to 
lay before the Convocation of the University of Oxford an 
expression of their earnest desire that an Indian School for 
granting degrees should be established. He had also had 
several letters on the subject from learned natives, all of whom 
were agreed that there was no rule laid down, either in the 
Vedas or Shastras, to prevent Indians coming to England on 
the scoi’e of losing caste. He had received that very morning a 
letter from a learned pandit of Dehli, saying that there was no 
authority for the prejudice which prevails in India at the 
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present day against crossing the sea. He found, on the part 
of the natives of Indiana general desire to come to this countrj^ 
and he thought that if a school were established for (xreek and 
Latin, it would be very attractive. He laid the requisition he 
had received before the Hebdomadal Council of the University^ 
and a few days ago he was called before the Committee. In 
answer to the c|uestion why it was desirable to atfcract the 
natives of India to this country, he replied that there were 
several reasons. In the first place, they would be able by this 
means to promote something like social blending, some little 
friendly intercourse and contact between the young men of 
India and of England (hear, hear). He was sorry to say that 
during his tour in India, he found there was a great separation, 
almost a gulf, between the English ofiicials and natives, and he 
thought that anything that tended to draw the two countries 
together, and especially to draw young Indians into contact 
with young Englishmen, was very desirable. A second 
reason he gave the Committee was, that it would have a most 
beneficial effect if we could give Indians a better knowledge of 
England. The whole knowledge of this countiy they now 
possessed was derived from ofi&cial England in India. They 
had no idea what our social and domestic life here is, what our 
power is, and what our resources are. Another reason was, 
“ Let us try to give them a real education. In India it was 
rather information than education that was received.’” Then 
one or two members of the Committee said, “Are you wishing 
to bring young natives to England, to facilitate their entrance 
into the Indian Civil Service ? We doubt the expediency of 
such a proceeding.*^’ His reply was that the natives of India 
generally came to England to study law or medicine; but 
when they were selected, as they sometimes were, for the Civil 
Service, then we ought to train them at Oxford. Now they 
were frequently cast adrift in London, where they often 
dropped the best side of their own character, and adopted the 
worst side of ours. This was in eff'ect what he stated to the 
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members of the Hebdomadal CoundL His second object in 
visiting India was to interest the natiTes in the proposal to 
found an Indian Institute at Oxford, cantaiaing lecture-rooms, 
library and museum, as a centre of anion, intercourse, inquirj^ 
and instruction for all engaged in Indian studies. He had 
already collected a number of books, and ijuteresting objects, to 
form the nucleus of a Library and Museiain, and, if they had 
only a building with suitable rooms, they might have various 
professors and teachers of Indian* subjects, and might, at the 
same time, adapt the Institute to the needs of Indian students. 
They might have rooms in the neighbourhood for such students, 
and the Curator of the Institute might look after the young 
men. They might also have Indian Fellowships, and he had 
interested some of the more enlightened Maharajahs of India 
in the idea of founding them. Then they might oflFer prizes 
for essays on Indian subjects, and have discussions on various 
topics relating to the welfare of India im this building. Of 
course there were difficulties, but he was confident of success 
in the end. What he wanted was, soui^e outward and visible 
sign, some material token of the interest we at Oxford have in 
India. This founding of the Indian School and Institute were 
two schemes interdependent and yet independent. He feared 
there was little prospect of getting a school for granting degrees 
founded immediately ; a Commission was about to be appointed, 
and they were told that they must wait to see what the Com- 
missioners will do ; that it was a serious revolution to substitute 
Persian, Sanskrit, and Arabic, for Latin and Greek ; and that 
it might prove the thin end of the wedge for the general pro- 
posal to do away with Latin and Greek as a sine qua non of 
the curriculum. With regard to the Indian Institute, he 
wished to proceed with that independently, aud he hoped that 
the necessary funds for founding it iniglifc be raised without 
much difficulty. His third object in going to India was a 
selfish one, to get accurate information oji various subjects 
connected with the duties of his Chair, to get what an Indian 
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philosopher would o^pramd. Many of them doubtless knew 
the Eastern saying That there is very little difference between 
the eye and the ear, but a very great distance between seeing and 
hearing.’’ Daring the period he had been studying the litera- 
ture and languages of India, he had often wished (although 
born in India) to see India. He had received much infor- 
mation from his friends about India, but only by hearsay ; and 
he was desirous of seeing with his own eyes sights of which he 
had heard so much. He had spent four months travelling in 
India, and had learnt more in that period than he could 
have learnt in forty years in his own study. He had found 
that the reality far exceeded his expectations, and lie had felt 
an absorbing interest in everything he had seen. He had 
wished to make inquiries with regard to various sects. 
The first sect was that of the Saktas, whose sacred books 
were the Tantras ; very little was known in Europe about the 
contents of these works, it was a department of Sanskrit 
literature that was almost unbroken ground. Not a single 
Tantra had ever been published in Europe, not even in 
Germany, though there were many MSS. in London, Oxford, 
and elsewhere. There were 64 original Tantras, and of these 
the most important was the Rudra-Ydmala, He did not 
know whether they had it in their excellent Library. A part 
of it was in the Bodleian, but he did not find it anywhere in 
India in its complete form. It consisted of a hundred 
thousand verses. There were portions of it in different places, 
but in no one place had he found it entire. When he was at 
Calcutta, the Maharajah of Gashmir had been beforehand with 
him in trying to procure the whole of this Tantra. He was sorry 
to say he had only brought two or three MSS. of less important 
Tantras home with him from India, which he hoped some day 
to print. The SdUa sect, who founded their doctrines on 
these works, were given to very licentious practices. Whether 
the Tantras were in themselves full of indecent allusions was 
a doubtful matter. It was possible that there were no more 
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necessarily mdecent ideas connected with them than with those 
emblems which they saw everywhere in India, the Ungam 
the yonL The next sect about which he inquired were the 
Yallabhdckdryas^ who were also given to corrupt practices. 
Within the last fifty years another sect called the Svdml 
Ndrdyans^ who were opposed to them, had arisen in the West 
of India, and as he wanted to know what their tenets were, he 
went to their great meeting at Wartal, on the full moon of 
the month Kartik, and had much conversation with their 
pandits, who presented him with a little work containing a 
summary of the tenets and moral precepts of the sect. It 
was quite a Puritan sect, and its object was to oppose the 
licentious Vallabhacharyas. He believed it was doing much 
good, and he hoped some day to be able to give an account of 
their book of precepts. Another sect was that of the Brahma 
Samaj, composed of Indian Theists, the leader of whom was 
the well-known Eeshub Chunder Sen. This was what was 
called the progressive Samaj. They were simply Unitarians, 
and rejected the Yedas altogether. Then there was the Adi- 
Samaj, the leader of which was Debendra ISTath Tagore. These 
Theists appeal to the Vedas as the basis of their monotheistic 
teaching. He heard a sermon preached by one of their leaders, 
at Calcutta, and was present at a Sunday meeting. They 
met on Sundays merely for convenience, and not because 
they thought the day sacred. In Bombay he was present 
at a meeting of the Prarthana Samaj, or Prayer Society, a" 
branch of the Samaj of Eeshub Chunder Sen. There was 
a new Samaj, called the Airy a Sam4j, lately inaugurated by a 
reformer named Daydnanda Sarasvdti Svdmi. This man was 
now engaged in printing an entirely new Commentary on the 
Eig-Veda, and the first number had already appeared: He 
paid him (Professor Monier Williams) a visit, and seemed a 
very able and remarkable man. His Commentary was to show 
that the Eig-Veda was monotheistic, and that Sayana’s interpre- 
tation was generally wrong. He would like tb^ ^ay a few 
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words upon the present state of Sanskrit studies in India, 
which interested him very much. He visited many colleges 
and schools, among others went to the Sanskrit Tols at 
Huddea. His impression was that these original Sanskrit 
schools were decaying, and that the old style of Pandit was 
dying out. He found at Bombay, Poonah, and Benares, a 
few specimens of the old stamp of men who could repeat the 
three Vedas, Brahmanas, TJpanishads, Panini, and other sacred 
writings, by heart. He was perfectly astonished at their 
powers of memory. At one of the principal Nnddea Tols he 
met a celebrated teacher of the Ny aya philosophy. He found 
that man surrounded by pupils from every part of India. 
The other teachers at Nuddea appeared to him to have very 
few pupils. Nevertheless he was happy to state that he 
believed the study of Sanskrit in India was increasing, not 
decreasing; it was, however, a different sort of scholarship, 
founded upon the European method. There were a number 
of pandits springing up everywhere, trained on modern prin- 
ciples. Although a Professor of Sanskrit, he had never 
accustomed .himself to speak that language, and it was some 
little time before he overcame the first difficulty of expressing 
himself in it, yet it could hardly be called a dead language, 
for the learned men of India were accustomed to speak it with 
astonishing fluency. Sanskrit scholarship, instead of falling 
off, was, he believed, really increasing, not only in India, but 
he hoped also in England. There had been several letters in 
The Times newspaper lately, extolling Sanskrit as having 
furnished the key to comparative grammar, and for its wonderful 
literature. He himself believed that the day was approaching 
when Sanskrit would be as much studied as Greek, He must 
apologize for having taken up so large a share of the time of 
the meeting, and he had much pleasure in moving that the 
Report be adopted (cheers). 

The President said that before putting the question to 
the meeting, he might perhaps be allowed to make a few 
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remarks, and after the length to wMch the proceedings had 
already gone, they should be as brief as possible. He must 
first express on behalf of himself and the meeting generally 
the great pleasure with which they had listened to the obser- 
vations which had been made by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and 
also to the speech of Professor Monier Williams, He hoped 
that the time would soon arrive when the facts connected with 
the discovery to which Sir Henry Eawlinson had alluded 
might be laid before the public at large. He believed also 
that the statements made by Professor Monier Williams 
would be of considerable interest to very many besides those 
now present. He had had the pleasure of reading the Pro- 
fessor’s account in The Times of his personal experiences in 
India, and he thought that what he had now given them 
would be of equal interest with that already laid before the 
public. With regard to their Report, they had endeavoured to 
follow the precedents of former years, and to give in a con- 
nected form a summary not only of this Society'^s special 
labours in the field of Oriental research, but also of what 
was being done elsewhere. They were only one of many 
bodies working in the same field, and they took a deep interest 
in the operations of kindred societies- They felt it a matter 
of duty to take stock every year; to see what others were 
doing, in order that they might ascertain how far they them- 
selves were keeping pace with the general progress. The 
subjects varied in which these societies from time to time 
took a special interest. In the Society in Bengal Natural 
History was becoming the predominant subject ; in France 
Semitic and other studies had a larger share of attention than ^ 
they receive here. With regard to these studies they had 
before them evidence of a considerable amount of activity on 
the part of other societies, and of the progress Oriental research 
is making independently of them. These latter assumed a 
greater interest and importance almost every year, so much so 
that it had sometimes occurred to him whether Oriental studies 
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were not passing out of that state of pupilage (if it may be so 
called) in which they existed when this and other similar 
Societies were founded, and that the want of public support, 
which is occasionally complained of, is owing to the fact that 
they have become, in a large measure, independent of patron - 
age* It is, certainly, the case that this branch of literature is 
now appreciated by a larger circle of readers, and that the 
interest is not at all confined to those whose lot is cast in the 
East ; that the subjects they treat of are more popular, while 
such works have a larger sale. It was remarked to him by 
the Boden Professor of Sanskrit, when he consulted him last 
year on the subject of the Sanskrit Text Society, that no 
really valuable work would fail of being taken up by one of 
our leading publishers or by one of the Universities. There was 
much truth in this, and what is supposed by some to be a sign 
of our decline is in truth owing to the advancement of the pro- 
gress of knowledge. Indeed, a striking instance of this advance 
is afforded by the interesting review of Indian Literature 
which was published last year by Professor Monier Williams, 
which had hardly passed out of the printer’s hands before a 
second edition was demanded. These were encouraging tokens 
of the firmness of the basis upon which they were working, 
and of the appreciation of their labours in all parts of the 
world. Eastern Literature has made its way and has influenced 
thought and opinion, especially as regards the history of lan- 
guage and the history of religion. But as the field is wide, the 
scene varies and new views are open before us. Eesearches both 
in Literature and Science have to pass through stages of doubt 
and of imperfect knowledge ; tbe other kindred societies may 
still render powerful aid to the pioneers of inquiry who devote 
themselves to separate chapters or occasional essays, not per- 
haps of sufficient importance to form the substance of a volume. 
All this formed part of their work, and they trusted to the 
encouragement of the public to enable them to take their 
proper place with regard to it. With reference to the remarks of 
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Professor Monier Williams, there were two or three endeavours 
now being made to farther the progress of Oriental studies in 
which this Society would naturally take an interest. One of 
these was the proposal on the part of the University of Oxford 
to provide a place in Oxford itself for carrying on the 
studies of those destined for the Indian Civil Service, and 
for connecting students and their studies with the University* 
This proposal had been followed up by another proposal on the 
part of the learned Professor, to found an Indian Institute at 
the University. He contended that there ought to be some 
reciprocity, that something should be done to encourage the 
migration of Indian students to Oxford, with the view of pro- 
ducing an interchange of thought and work, which would confer 
great benefits on both countries. He was delighted to bear that 
day, in confirmation of the public statement already circulated, 
that the appeal made by Professor Monier Williams in India 
had been well received, and he trusted it might be acted 
upon. He thought it fortunate that, at the very time, the 
attention of Parliament was being directed to the expediency 
of a better application of some part of the revenues of 
the Colleges at both Oxford and Cambridge, and that a 
Commission was about to be issued with a view to the better 
application of some of them. Appeals were constantly being 
made for the endowment of science and literature by means 
of these great revenues, and he trusted that the interests of 
Oriental Literature would not be forgotten. There was one 
other matter to which he would allude, as it was not referred to 
in the report of the proceedings of the Council. A request had 
been made to them by the Colonial Institute to join them in 
an appeal to the Government with the view of getting the 
India Museum placed on a better site — in fact, on the Thames 
Embankment. They were aware that this was connected with 
other projects, and that it had also been the object of that 
Society, whenever the question of building a new Home for 


the India Museum should be considered, ; M gpess forw^^^ 

, ' 
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their claim to a local habitation and permanent residence in it. 
They had received encouragement upon former occasions, and 
he thought they had now a favourable opportunity for again 
endeavouring to make their wants felt and acknowledged. 
Lastly, he must say he thought there was something very 
encouraging in the signs around them, and especially in the 
gatherings of Orientalists in different parts of the world for 
the interchange of ideas. These were days of Unions and 
Congresses, both national and international, and very satis- 
factory attempts had been made to collect together Oriental 
scholars. These were to be followed up, and the third meeting 
would take place this year in St. Petersburg. Suggestions had 
been made that they should send a special deputation from 
this Society to the St. Petersburg Congress ; hut the Council 
thought that deputations were on the whole inexpedient, unless 
there was some special object to plead for, or interest to repre- 
sent ; and, after all, they did not think that any members of 
the Society who might go there would fail to receive a cordial 
welcome from the savants of the North. If the Society did 
not send a deputation, it would certainly not be from any 
want of interest in the Congress. On the contrary, they felt 
the greatest interest in it, and he trusted it would prove as 
successful as those which had already been held. He begged 
in conclusion cordially to thank the members for the warm 
support the Council had hitherto received in the performance 
of their duties, and for the terms in which Professor Monier 
Williams had moved that the Report be received and adopted. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the President, said that with regard to a subject of cognate 
interest with that of which Professor Monier Williams had 
spoken, the University of Oxford had readily listened to some 
representations he, in common with others, made, in tlie pro- 
posal to have a Chair for Chinese at Oxford. In this matter 
the University had certainly acted with great liberality, and 
they were now about to give the necessary authority for 
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founding the Cliair. They (the originators of the proposal) 
having undertaken to provide o£^3,000, the interest on which 
would form a part endowment, the University had given a 
Fellowship and also a hundred a year towards its maintenance, 
and Dr. Legge had been chosen to occupy the Chair. He 
(Sir Eutherford) felt with regard to China as Prof. Williams 
did with regard to India, that if they could draw to this 
country some of the literati who gave them so much trouble 
in China, and were their sworn foes, and get them imbued 
with European ideas, customs, and literature, it would be one 
of the best possible means of removing a great obstacle in the 
way of a better understanding with that country. 

Sir Edwaud Colebrooke then announced the following 
Members to serve as the Council and Officers of the ensuing 
year, 1876-77: 

President, — Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 

Director, — Major-General Sir H. C. Eawlinson, 

D.O.L., F.E.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — Sir Eutherford Alcock, K.C.B. ; Arthur 
Grote, Esq. ; Brian H. Hodgson, Esq. ; 0. De Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Esq. 

Council, — B. E. Baillie, Esq. 5 E. L. Brandreth, Esq.; 
Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P. ; M. P. Edgeworth, 
Esq.; James Fergusson, Esq., F.E.S., D.O.L. ; H. ,W. 
Freeland, Esq.; Eight Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.O.S.I.. 
G.C.B. ; Major Fryer, Madras Staff Corps ; Major-General 
Sir F, G. Goldsmid, X.C.S.I. ; W. W. Hunter, B. A., LL.D. ; 
Colonel Nassau Lees, LL.D. ; T. K. Lynch, Esq. ; Lord 
Arthur Eussell, M.P. ; the Eight Hon. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley; M. J. Walhouse, Esq.; Colonel Yule, C.B. 

Treasurer. — Edward Thomas, Esq., F.E.S. " i, 

Secretary and Librarian. — ^W. S, W. Vaux, Esq., M. A., F.E.S. i 

Honorary Secretary. — Tlios. Chenery, Esq., Lord AlmonePs 
Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

Honorary Librarian . — ^Eobert N. 
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Donations to Library . — The Council have to report donations 
to their Library from— 

The Eoyal Society of London. 

The Hoyal Society of Edinhnrg’h. 

The Boyal Irish Academy. 

The Eoyal Institution. 

The Boyal G-eographical Society of London. 

The Eoyal Horticultural Society. 

The Eoyal Society of Literature. 

The Eoyal Agricultural Society of England. 

The Royal Dublin Society. 

The Eoyal Geological Society of Ireland. 

The Eoyal Society of Victoria (Australia). 

The Royal Society of Tasmania (Van Dieman’s Land). 

The Trustees of the British Museum. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society. 

The North China Branch of the Asiatic Society. 

The Japan Asiatic Society. 

The East India Association. 

The Society of Biblical Archseology. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London. 

The Zoological Society of London. 

The Linnsean Society of London. 

The Numismatic Society of London. 

The Statistical Society of London. 

The Geological Society of London, 

The Astronomical Society of London. 

The London Institution. 

The Anthropological Institute. 

The Society of Arts. 

The Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

The English and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Liverpool Literary and Scientific Institution. 

The Philosophical Society of Manchester. 

The Proprietors of the Canadian Journal of Science. 

The Proprietors of the United Service Journal. 

The Societe Asiatique de Paris. 

The Societe Ethnologique de Paris. 

The Societe Geographique de Paris. 

The Socidtd de la Geographie de Bourdeaux. 

The Academic des Sciences de Montpellier. 

The Proprietors of the Eevue Orientale et Americainc. 

The Proprietors of the Edvue Geographique Internationale. 

The Proprietors of the E^vue Philologique et d' Ethnographic. 

The Proprietors of the Journal des Orientalistes. 
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The Royal Academy of Lombardy. 

The Royal Academy of Turin. 

The Royal Academy “ del Lincei ” at Rome. 

The Royal Academy of Yienna. 

The Oriental Society of Vienna. 

The German Oriental Society. 

The Royal Academy of Berlin. 

The Geographical Society of Berlin. 

The Royal Academy of Munich. 

The University of Bonn. 

Bataviasch Genootshap-Yerandelingen. 

Nederlandische Indie Taal- Land und Yolkenkunde. 

Hungarian Academy of Pesth. 

The Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. 

The Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. 

The Academy of Natural Science, Philadelphia. 

The American Ethnological Society. 

The American Philosophical Society. 

The Institute of New Zealand. 

The Society has also received the following papers : 

The Athenaeum. The Prakash. The Pandit. Native Opinion. Mookeijee^s 
Magazine. The Japan Mail. Mission Eield. 

The Society has also received the following individual 
donations : 

A set of Photographs taken at Chota Nagpore. Presented by the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Selections from the Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz, by H. Bicknell, Esq. From A. 
S. Bicknell, Esq, 

Tokei kaisio Gakko. A Calendar of the University of Japan. From the 
Director. 

Pali Studies, and The Khyang People of the Sandoway District of Arakaii. 
From Major Fryer. 

The Cholera Epidemic of 1873 in the United States. From J, M. YToodworth, 
M.D., and Supervising Surgeon General. 

Trade Statistics with the Treaty Ports of China for 1872-3, and Port Catalogue 
of the Chinese Customs Collection sent to the Yienna Exhibition of 1873. 

Principes de Phonetique dans la iangue Finnoise, and Revue de Philologie et 
d'Ethnographie, 3 parts, 1875-6. From C.E. Ujfalvy. 

On the Etruscan Language, by the Rev. I. Taylor. From R. N. Cust, Esq. 
Nuova Italia, a Poem in 10 Cantos, by Dr. McCosh. Yol. 2. From Dr. 
Me Cosh. . , 

The Edda Songs, by G. Browning, Esq. From G. Browning, Esq. , , - 
The Mirror of Composition, an English Translation of the Sahitya Darpana of 
Yiswanatha Kavirhja, From Pramadhsa Mitra. ^ ! V,?; . , : • f 
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An open letter addressed to Sir Moses Montedore, by the Rev. Messrs. Auerbach 
and Palant, on his arrival at Jerusalem, with a Narrative of 40 Days^ Sojourn in 
the Holy Land, by Sir Moses Monteiore. From Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 

The Saknntala in Hindi. Critically edited by P. Pincott. From F. Pincott, Esq. 
The Arian Witness. From the Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 

Manual of the District of Guddapah. From J. D. B. (fribble, Esq. 

Litanie du Solieh By M. E. Naville. VoL i. Tes:t. Vol. ii. Plates. From 

M, Haville. 

Archseological and Historical Researches on Peking and its Environs. From E. 
Bretschneider, M.D. 

Voyage en Asie. From M. Th. Dnret. 

Tagore Law Lectures, 1874-5. By A. Phillips, Esq. From the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta. 

New flindustani-English Dictionary.* By. S. W. Fallon, Esq. Parts i. ii. iii. 
From S. W. Fallon, Esq. 

Mecanique et rechan ge. From M. H. Cernuschi. 

Monnaie Bi-MetalUque. From M. H. Cernuschi. 

Bi-Metallic Money. From M. H. Cernuschi. 

L' Extreme Orient au Palais de rindustrie-— les Collections de M. Cernuschi. 
From M. A. Jacquernout. 

Reistoohten naar De Qeelvinkhaai op Nieuw G-uinea. From C. B. von 
Rosenberg. 

Hindu Music, and other Tracts. From Sourindro Mohun Tagore. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. From the Rev. J, 
Edkins, D.D. 

The Moabite Stone. 2nd edition, 1871. From tbe Rev. 0. D. Ginsbing, LL.D. 
The Poetical Works of Beha-eddin Zoheir. Arabic Text. Edited by E, H. 
Palmer, Esq. Presented by the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge. 

The Society also takes in the following papers : — 

The Indian Antiquary. 

The Revue Critique. 

The Literarisohes Central Blatt. 

The Oriental Publications of the Paleeographical Society. 

The Journal of the Society is sent to 

The Royal Library at Windsor. 

Tbe Secretary of State for India. 

The India OfBce Library. 

Royal Society of London. 

Royal Institution. 

Society of Arts. 

Society of Antiquaries of London. 

The Linntean Society of London. 

Royal Horticultural Society. 

Zoological Society of London. 

Royal Astronomical Society. 
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Boyal Geographical Society. 

Geological Society of London. 

British and Foreign Bible Society. 

United Service Institution, 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Eoyal Agricultural Society. 

Boyal Society of Literature. 

The Eoyal College of Surgeons. 

The Library of the House of Commons. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The Numismatic Society of London. 

The Statistical Society of London. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Philosophical Society of Manchester. 

Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 

The London Institution. 

The Public Library, Cambridge. 

Anthropological Institute. 

Levon and Exeter Institute, 

Eoyal Dublin Society. 

Royal Irish Academy. 

Eoyal Society of Edinburgh. 

University College, London. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Libraiy, Dublin. 

British Museum. 

Bodleian Library. 

And to many other Societies abroad. 
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Art. I. — Bacirian Coim and Indian Dates, By E. Thomas, 
Esq., r.E.a 

A SHORT time ago, a casual reference to tlie complicated 
Greek monograms stamped on the earlier Bactrian coins 
suggested to me an explanation of some of their less involved 
combinations by the test of simple Greek letter dates, which 
was followed by the curious discovery that the Bactrian 
kings were in the habit of recognizing and employing 
ciirtmled dates to the optional omission of the figure for 
hundreds, which seems to have been the immemorial custom 
in many parts of India. My chief authority for this con- 
clusion was derived from a chance passage in Albiriini,^ 
whose statement, however, has since been independently 
supported by the interpretation of an inscription of the 
ninth century a.d. from Kashmir,^ which illustrates the 
provincial use of a cycle of one hundred years, and has now 

^ Albiruiii,^\mtmg in India in 1031 a.d., teUs ns, Le vnigaire, dans Tlnde, 
compte par siecles, et les sibcles se placent I’vn apres Fautre. On appelle cela 
le bamvatsara du cent. Qiiand un cent est ecoule, on le laisse et Ton en com- 
mence nn autre. On appelle cela Loka-k4la, c’est-a-dire compiit du peuple.’’ 

2 ® translation, Paris, l84o, p. 1-15. 

' « o inscription ends with the words Sale a Kdlagaiavdah 726 — that 

• ‘ ? 1 elapsed 726,'’ equivalent to a.J)- 804, Yvhich is therefore the 

(late 01 the temple. This date also corresponds with the year 80 of the local 
eyrie, which is the Iiolca~kdla of Kashmir or cycle of 2,700 years, counted by 
centuries named after the twenty-seven nak&hairas, or lunar' mansions. The 
’ therefore, never goes beyond 100 years, dnd as each century begins in 
the 2oth year of the Christian centpry, the 80th year of the local cvele is 
equivalent to the 4th year of the Chrirfian Cenlrlry. — Ceneral A. CnmLinghani, 
Archmlogical Meport, 1875, voL v. p.TSl,. , y,; 
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been definitively confirmed by information obtained by Dr. 
Bubler ^ as to the origin of the Kasbmiri era and the cor- 
roboration of the practice of the omission of “the hnndreih 
in stating dates” still prevailing in that conservative 
kingdom.^ 

Since Bayer’s premature attempt to interpret the mint- 
monogram HP, on a piece of Eucratides, as 108,® Numismatists 
have not lost sight of the possible discrimination of dates as 
opposed to the preferential mint-marks so abundant on the 
surfaces of these issues, though the general impression has 
been adverse to the possibility of their fulfilling any such 
functions.* 


^ “Br. Biililer lias found out the hey to the Kashmireaii era: it begins in the 
year of the Kaliyug 25, or 3076 b.c., when the Saptarshis are said to have gone 
to heaven. The Kashmir people often omit the hundreds in stating dates. Thus 
the 3 ^ear 24 (Kashmir era) in which Kalhana wrote his Ekjatarangini, and which 
corresponded with Saka 1070, stands for 4,224.” — Athenmim^ Nov. 20, 1875, 
p. 675. 

2 Since this was wiitten. General Cunningham’s letter of the SOtli March, 
1876, has appeared in the Athmmum (April 29th, 1876), from the text of which 
I extract the following passages. These seem to establish the fact that the 
optional omission of the himdi-eds was a common and well-understood rule so 
early as about the age of Asoka. “ The passage in which the figures occur 

• runs as follows in the Sahasardm text ; — 

iyam cha savane vivuthena dutesa 
pahnalati sat^vhTithati 252. 

The corresponding passage in the Eupnath text is somewhat different : — 

ahale sava vivasetavaya ati vyathena 
savane katesu 52 satavivasata. 

The corresponding portion of the Bairat text is lost. My reason for looking 
upon these figures as expressing a date' is that they are preceded in the Eupnath 
text by the word katesu, which I take to be the equivalent of tlio Sanskrit 
h'(lnteshu^{m many years) ‘having elapsed.’ ” 

I do not stop to follow General Cunningham’s arguments with regard to the 
value of the figures which he interprets as 252. The sign for 50, in its horiy,oiital 
form, has hitherto been received as 80, but that the same symbol came, sooner or 
later, to represent 50, when placed perpendicularly, is sufficiently shown by 
Prof. Eggeling’s Plate, p. 5^, in Yol. YIII. of our Journal. I should, how- 
ever, take gTeat exception to the rendering of the unit as 2, which, to judge hy 
Mr. Bayley’s letter, in the same number of the Athemmm^ Gen, Cunningham 
and Br. Biihler had at first rightly concurred in reading as 6. 

3 JAist. Grmcorum Jbactriani, St. Petersburg, 1738, p, 92: “JSTumus 
Eucratidis, quern postea copiosius explicabo, annum 108. babet, sine dubio epo(shao 
Bactrianae, qui annus ex nostris rationibus a.v.c. 606. Septembri mense iniit. 
Igitur cum hoc in niimo victoriae ejus Indicae celebrantur, quibus ut Justinus 
ait, Indiam in potestaiem redegit^^ See?’ also pp. 38, 56, 134. 

^ H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, pp. 235, 238. General A. Cunningham, 
Numismatie Chronicle, vol. viii, o.s. p. 175; and vol. viii. n.s. 1868, p. 183 ; 
vol, ix. N.s. 1869, p. 230, 
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In 1858 I puWislied, in my edition of ^'Prinsep^s EssmjB 
on Indian Antiquities, ^ a notice of the detached letters OF as 
occurring on a coin of Eucratides (No. 3, p. 184, voL ii), 
and lir as found on the money of Heliocles (No. 1, p. 182), 
which letters, in their simple form, would severally represent 
the figures 73 and 83 ; hut* the difficulty obtruded itself that 
these numbers were too low to afford any satisfactory eluci- 
dation of the question involved in their application as dynastic 
dates. 

Among the later acquisitions of Bactrian coins in the 
British Museum is a piece of Heliocles bearing the full tri- 
literal date, after the manner of the Syrian mints, of PUP or 
183, which, when tested by the Seleucidan era (Le. 311—183), 
brings his reign under the convenient date of b.c. 128, 
authorizing us to use the coincident abbreviated figures, under 
the same terms, as OP =73 for 173 of the Seleucidan era= 
B.c. 138 for Eucratides, and the repeated HP = 83 for 183 
Seleucidan =B.c. 128, for Heliocles,^ a date which is further 
supported by the appearance of the exceptionally combined 
monogram (UA), or 81 for 181=b.c. 130 on his other 
pieces. 

The last fully-dated piece, in the Bactrian series, is the unique 
example of the money of Plato (bearing the figured letter date 
PMZ = 14:7 of the Seleucidae, or b.c. 165). We have two 
doubtful dates S = 60 and SE = 65, on the coins of Apollodotus ; 
but if these letters were intended for dates, they will scarcely 
fit-in with the Seleucidan scheme. Menander dates his coins 
in regnal years. I can trace extant examples from 1 to 8. 
But this practice by no means necessitates the disuse of the 
Seleucidan era in ordinary reckonings, still less its abandon- 
ment in State documents where more formal precision was 

) General CimningKaiii was cognizant of the date nr = 83 as found on the 
coins of Heliocles, which he associated with the year b.c. 164, under the 
assimiption that he had detected the true initial date of the Bactrian era, ^hich 
he had settled to his own satisfaction, as beginning in b.c. 246.” — Nuni. Chi’on. 
N.s. vol. viii. 1868, p. 266; n s. vol. ix. 1869, pp. 35, 230, See also Mr. 
Yaux’s note, N.O. 1875, vol. xv. p. 3. 
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required. Subjoined is a rough facsimile and teclinioal de- 
scxuption of the coin of Plato.^ 


Biker. Ske 1*2. Wt 258 grams. 



Obv. Head of king to the right, with helmet ornamented with the 
Xxecnliar ear and horn of a bull, so marked on the coins 
of Eucratides. 

liev. Ax^ollo driving the horses of the Sun. Monogram Ho. 46^^, 
Prinsep^s Essays. 

Legend. BA:siAEn:§ Em^ANors nAATnNo:2. 

Hate at foot, pmz=:147 Selucidse (or n.c. 165). 

My first impression on noticing the near identity of the 
obverse head with the standard Humismatic portraits of 
Eucratides, and the coincidence of the date .with that 
assumed, by our latest authority,^ as the year of the decease 
of that monarch, was that Plato must have succeeded him ; 
but the advanced interpretation of the dates, above given, 
puts any such assignment altogether out of court, and 
necessitates a critical reconstruction, of all previous specu- 
lative epochal or serial lists of the Bactrian succession. 

In the present instance the .adoption of the helmet of the 
Chabylians® by Eucratides and Plato may merely imply that 

^ The woodcut here given was prepared for Mr. Yaux’s original article on 
this imiqiie coin of Plato, in the Numismatic Chronicle, voL sv. p. 1. 

2 Ueix. Cimumgham,N.C.voLviiLo.s. I843,p. 175,and vol.ix. n.s. 1869, p. 175. 

® “ The Chahjlians had small shields made of raw hides, and each had two 
javelins used for hunting wolves. Brazen helmets protected their heads, and 
above these they wore the ears and horns of an ox fashioned in brass. They 
had also crests ou their helms.” — Herodotus vii. 76; Eawliiison, voL iy. 
p. 72; Xenophon Aiiah.' v. 
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they Tboth claimed kindred witk that tribe^ or at some time 
held command in their national contingent — and Plato may, 
with equal possibility, have introduced the device, in the 
first instance, as have copied the more abundant obverses of 
similar character from the coins- of Eucratides, On the other 
hand, the identity of the helmet may indicate an absolute 
borrowing of a ready prepared device. The singular and 
eccentric combination of Bactrian Mint dies has from the 
first constituted a difficulty and a danger to modern inter- 
preters. I have for long past looked suspiciously upon the 
too facile adaptations of otherwise conscientious mint masters, 
leading them to utilize, for reasons of their own, the available 
die-devices in stock for purposes foreign to the original intent 
under which they were executed. However, in the present 
instance, the imperfect preservation of the single coin of 
Plato available does not permit of our pronouncing with any 
certainty upon the identity of the features with those of the 
profile of Eucratides. 

To revert to our leading subject. In addition to the value 
of the data quoted above as fixing definitively, though within 
fairly anticipated limits, the epochs of three prominent 
Bactrian kings, their conventional use of the system of 
abbreviated definitions points, directly, to the assimilation of 
local customs, to which the Greeks so readily lent themselves, 
in adopting the method of reckoning by the Indian Loha 
Kdla, which simplified the expression of dates, even as we 
do now, in the civilized year of our Lord, when we write 76 
for 1876. 

The extension of the Seleucidan era eastwards, and its 
amalgamation of Indian methods of definition within its own 
mechanism, leads further to the consideration of how long this 
exotic era maintained its ground in Tipper India, and how 
much influence it exerted upon the chronological records of 
succeeding dynasties. I have always been under the im- 
pression that this influence was more wide-spread and abiding 
than my fellow- antiquaries have been ready to admit,^ but 

^ Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society, VoL XII. p. 41; Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, 1855, p. 565, and 1872, p. .l75i;^ Prinsep’s Essays, toI. ii. p. 86; Journal 
Asia%ue, 1868, p. 388. 
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I am now prepared to carry my inferences into broader 
channels, and to suggest that the Indo-Scythian '^Kanishka^' 
group of kings continued to use the Seleucidan era, even as 
they retained the minor sub-divisions of the Greek months, 
which formed an essential part of its system : and under this 
view to propose that we should treat the entire circle of dates 
of the '^Ilushka, Jushka, and Kanishka mentioned 

in the Eaja Tarangini, which their inscriptions expand from 
ix. to xcviii., as pertaining to the fourth century of the 
Seleucidan era, an arrangement which will bring them into 
concert with our Christian reckoning from 2 B*o. to 87 a.d. 
A scheme which would, moi*eover, provide for their full 
possession of power up to the crucial “Saka^^ date of 78^79 
A.n*, and allow for the subsequent continuance of a con- 
siderable breadth of sway outside the limited geographical 
range of Indian cognizance. 

There are further considerations which add weight to the 
conclusion that the Kanerki Scythians adopted, for public 
purposes, the Seleucidan era; they may he supposed, like the 
Parthians and other Nomads, to have achieved but scant 
culture till conquest made them masters of civilized sections 
of the earth. 

In the present instance, these new invaders are seen to have 
ignored or rejected the Semitic-Bactrian writing employed by 
the Kadphises horde in parallel concert with the traditional 
monumental Greek, and to have relied exclusively on the 
Greek language in their official records ^ till the later 
domestication of some of the members of the family, at 
Mathura, led to an exceptional use of the Devandgari alphabet, 
in subordination to the dominant Greek, on the coins of 
Yasudeva. In no case do we find them recognizing the 
Semitic type of character, though the inscriptions quoted 

^ Prof. Wilson’s Plates, in liis Arxana Antiqua, arranged Zo years ago, aini 
altogether independently of the present argument, will sulfice to place tliis con- 
trast before the reader. The Kadphises group extend from figs. f5 to 21 of plate x. 
All these coins are bilingual^ Greek and Semitxc-Bactriaii. The Kanerki series 
commence with No. 15, plate xi., having nothing but Greek legends, either on 
the obverse or on tlie reverse, and follow on continuously through plates xii. 
xiii. and xiv. down to fig. 11. After that, the Greek characters become more or 
less chaotic, till we reach No. 19. 
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below will show how largely that alphabet had spread in 
some portions of their dominion. But beyond this, their 
adherence, or perhaps that of their successors, to Greek, 
continues mechanically till its characters naerge into utter 
incoherence on the later mintages.^ All of these indications 
lead to the inference that, as far as the Court influences 
were concerned, the tendency to rely upon Greek speech 
would have carried with it what remained in situ of the 
manners and customs of their Western instructors.^ 

There are two groups or varieties of Indo-Scythian In- 
scriptions of the Kanishka family. The one in the Indian 
proper or Lat alphabet, all of which are located at Mathura. 
The published Mathura inscriptions of this group (exclud- 
ing the two quotations placed within brackets) number 20 in 
all ; as a rule they are merely records of votive offerings on the 
part of pious founders/^ and contain only casual references 
to the ruling powers. Twelve of these make no mention of 
any monarch, though they are clearly contemporaneous with 
the other dedicatory inscriptions. Throughout the whole 


^ Ariana Antiqiia, pi. xiv. Nos. 12, 13, 14, 16, 17. > 

2 The circumstances hearing* upon the battle of Kai'or (or ^5*^) are of so 
much importance in the history of this epoch, that I reproduce Albirdni’s account 
of that event: ‘‘ On eniploie ordinairement les eres de Sri-Harcha, de Vikramh- 
ditya, de Saka, de Ballaba, et des Gouptas. . . . L’ere de Yikramh- 

dit}\a est employee dans les provinces meridionales et occidental es delTnde. . . 

L’ere de Saka, nommee par les Indiens ‘ Saka-kala,’ est posterieure a celle de 
Yikramaditya de 135 ans. Saka est le nom d’un prince qui a r^gne sur les 
contrees sUiiees entre V Indus et la mer, Sa residence etait placee au centre de 
I’empiie, dans la contree nommee Aryavartlia. Les Indiens ie font naitre 
dans nne classe antre que celle des Salcya; quelques-nns pretendent qu’il etait 
Soiidra et originaire de la ville dg Mansoura ; il y en a m§me qui disent quTl 
n’ etait pas de race indienne, et qu’il tirait son origine des regions occidentales. 
Les peuples eurent beaucoup a sou&ir de son despotisme, jusquA ce qu’il leur 
vint du secours de 1' Orient. Vikramhditya marcha contre lui, mit son armde en 
deroute, et le tua sur le ferritoire de Korour, situ§ entre Moultan et le chdteau 
de Louny. Cette epoque devint cel^bre, a cause de la joie que les peuples 
ressentirent de la mort cie Saka, et on la ohoisit pour ere principalement chez les 
astronomes.” — Eeinaud’ s translation. 

General Cunningham has attempted to identify the site of Eai-or 'vvith a 
position “50 miles S.E. of Multhn and 20 miles N.E. of Bahiiwalpdr, ” 
making the “ castle of Loni into “ Ludhan, an ancient town situated near the 
old bed of the Sutlej river, 44 miles E.N.B. of Kahror and 70 miles E.S.E. of 
MjAikur* -^Aneient 'Geography of India (Triibner, 1871), p. 241. These assism- 
ments, are, however, seriously shaken by the fact that AlblrOni himself invar: 
places these two sites far north of -Multan, according to his latitudes 
longitudes, Multan is 91 30' N., whEh Kad6r^ as he writes it, is 92°- 
N., and Loni (variant ^2? N.~S^renger’s Mans. No. 12. etc. 
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series of twenty records the dates are confined to numbers 
below one hundred : they approach and nearly touch the end 
of a given century, in the 90 and 98 ; but do not reach or 
surpass the crucial hundred discarded in the local cycle. 

The two inscriptions, Nos. 22, 23, from the same locality, 
dated, severally, Samvat 135 with the Indian month of 
Paushya, and Samvat 281, clearly belong to a different age, 
and vary from their associates in dedicatory phraseology, 
forms of letters, and many minor characteristics, which 
General Cunningham readily discriminated.^ 


Indo-Scythian Inscriptions. 


In the IndO'-JPdli Alphabet. 

Mahdrdjci Kanishha, Samvat ^. 

{Kanishha. ScCnivat 28.] 

[Ktivishha. Sammt 

Maharaja Kmiehka. Eemanta, 8. 39. 

Mahdrdja Eajatiraja Devaputra Iluvishha. Grisliraa, 
'/ 8. 47.3 ■ ■■ . . ■ . 

Mahdrdja Huvishlca. Hemanta, aS". 48. 

Mahdrdja Rdjdtirdja Devaputra Vusu{deva) . Yarslia, 8. 44. 
Mahdrdja Vdsudeva. 'Grrishma, 8. 83. 

Mahdrdja Mdjatirdja^ Shahi, Vdsudeva. Hemanta, 8. 87. 
Mdja Vdsudeva, Yarslia, 98.^ 

* Arch. Eep. voL iii. p, 38. 

5 These two dates are quoted from Den. Cunningham’s letter to the Athenmm 
of 29 April, 1876, as having been lately discovered hy Mr. Growse, B.C.S. 

3 The 47th year of the Monastery of Hnvisl^a, 

^ I was at first disposed to infer that the use of the Indian months in their 
Ml development indicated a period subsequent to the employment of tlie primitive 
three seasons, but I find from the Western Inscriptions, lately published by Prof. 
Bhandarkar, that they were clearly in contemporaneous acceptance. Y^hilc a 
passage in Hiouen Thsang suggests that the retention 4 )f the normal terms was 
in a measure typical of Buddhist belief, and so that, in another sense, the monthf^ 
had a confessed conventional significance. 

Suivant la sainte doctrine de Jou-la’i (duTath&.gata), niie annee so compose 
de trois saisons. Depnis le 16 du premier mois, jnsqu’au 15 du einquieme mois, 
e’est la saison chaude. Depnis le 16 du einquibme mois, jusqii’au 15 du 
neiivieme mois, e’est la saison pluvieuse (Yarchfis). Depnis le 16 do neuvibme 
mois, jusqu’au 15 du premier mois, e’est la saison froide. Quchpiefois on 
diyise I’annee en quatre saisons, savoir: le printemps, I’ete, Pautonmo et 
rhiyer.” — Hiouen Thsang, vol. ii. p. 63. The division into three sctisons is 
distinctly nor-Vedic. — Muir, vol. i. p. 13; Elliot, Glossary, vol. h. p. 47. 

There are two summers in the year and two harvests, while the wdnM 
intervenes between them.”— Pliny vi. 21 ; Died, Sic. I. c. i. 


( Kanishka. 


Huvishica. 


Yasuuevj 
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The parallel series are more scattered, and crop up in less 
direct consecutive association, these are indorsed in the 
Bactrian or Aryan adaptation of the Ancient Phoenician 
alphabet. 

Indo-Scythian Insckiptions. 

In the JBactrian-’Pdli Alphabet. 

Bali&walp£ir. Maharaja Majadiraja Devaptjtka KanhhJca, 

Samvat 11, on tlie 28t]i of tbe (Greek) month of Dfesius. 
Maniky&la Tope. Maharaja Kaneshha, Gitshana mm samvardhaka. 

Increase! of the dominion of the Gushans ’’ (Kiishans) . 

Samyat 18. 

IV' ardak V ase. Maharaja rajatiraja JEuveshka, Samvat 51,1 5th of Arteinisius . ^ 

^ Besides these inscriptions, there is a record of the name of Eanishka 
designated as Haja Gandharya, on rough block of quartz,” from Zcda, 
near Ohind, now in the LCihore Museum. Tliis legend is embodied in very 
small Bactrian letters, and is preceded by a single line in large characters, which 
reads as follows: Sa)i 10 + 1 ( = 11) Ashadasa masasa di 20, JJdeyana gu, 1. 
Isaehlm nami'’' I do not quote or definitively adopt this date, as the two in- 
scriptions appear to me to he of different periods, and vary in a marked degree 
in the forms as well as in the size of their letters. — Lowenthal, J.A.S.B. 1803, 
p. 5 ; Gen. Cimninghara, Arch. Beport, vol. v. p. 57. 

In addition to the above Bactrian PMi Inscriptions, we have a record from 
Taxila, by the Satrap Liako Kusuluko,” in “the 78th year of the great king, 
the Great Moga, on the 5th day of the month Panamius” (J.K.A.S. xx. o.s, 
p. 227 ; J.A.S.B. 1862, p. 40). And an inscription from Taklit-i-Bahi of the Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares, well known to us from his coins (Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 340, Prinsep's Essays, vol. ii. p. 214), and doubtfully associated with the 
Gondoferus of the Legenda Aurea, to the following tenor : Mahm'ayasa Gtidu- 
pharasa Vasha 20+4 + 2 ( = 26) San . . . 100 + 3 (=-103) Vemkhasa 

masasa^ divase 4.” (Cunningham, Arch. Hep. vol. v. p. 59.) And to complete 
the series of regal quotations, I add the heading of the inscription from Panjtar 
of a king of the Kushans: Sam 100+20+2 ( = 122) Srmanasa masasa di 
prathame 1, Maha rayasa Gmhanasa Ma . . . (Ih'ofessor Dowson, J.K.A.S. 
Vol. X+ o.s. p. 223 ; Cunningham, Arch. Kep. voL v. p. 61.) 

This is an inscription which, in the ^exceptional character of its framework, 
suggests and even necessitates reconstructive interpretations. The stone upon 
which it is engrossed was obviously fissured and imperfectly prepared for its pur- 
pose in the first instance; so that, in the opening line, Gondophares' name has to 
Be taken over a broken gap mth space for two letters, which divides the d from - 





the ph. The surface of the stone has likewise suffered from abrasion of some 
kind or other, so that material letters have in certain cases been reduced to mere 
shadowy outlines. But enough remains intact to establish the name o£ the Indo- 
Parthian King, and to exhibit a double record of dates, giving his ri 
and the counterpart in an era the determination cl which is of 
possible importance. The vasha or year of the king, expressed in 6 
as 26, is not contested. The figured date of the leading era presente 
whatever to those who are conversant with Phoenician ■ 

hereafter choose to consult the ancient coins of Aradus.- The i 


m 


X 


is incontestable- ,v 
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The above collection of names and dates covers, in the 
latter sense, a period of from An. 9 to An. 98, or eighty-nine 
years in all. The names, as I interpret them, apply to two 
individuals, only, out of the triple brotherhood mentioned 
in the Raja Tarangini. After enumerating the reigns of (1) 
Asoka, (2) Jaloka, and (3) Damodhara, Professor Wilson's 
translation of that chronicle continues 

Damodhara was succeeded by three princes who divided 
the country, and severally founded capital cities named after 
themselves. These princes were called Ilushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka,^ of Turushka or Tatar extraction. . . . They are 
considered synchronous, but may possibly be all that are pre- 
served of some series of Tatar princes who, it is very likely, 
at various periods, established themselves in Kashmir."^ I 

the Western system, marks the smple nnmher of hundreds; in India an ad- 
ditional prolongation duplicates the value of the normal symbol. Under these 
terms the adoptive Bactrian figures are positive as 103. Before the jigtmd 
date there is to be found, in letters, the woid. mtimae “in one hiindi;ed” or 
“hundredth,*’ in the reading of which all concur. It is possible that the 
exceptional use of the figure for 100, which has not previously been met 
with, may have led to its definition and repetition in writing in the body of 
the inscription, in order that future interpreters should feel no hcvsitation about 
the value of the exotic symbol. There was not the same necessity for repeating 
the 3, the three fingers of which must always have been obvious to the meanest 
capacity. I have no difficulty about the existence and free currency of the 
Vikramhditya era per se in its own proper time, which some archatologists are 
inclined to regard as of later adaptation. But I am unable to coucm,’ in the 
reading of Smnvatsara, or to admit, if such should prove the correct interpreta- 
tion, that the word Samvatsara involved or necessitated a preferential association 
with the Vikramuditya era, any more than (J.B.A.S., Yol, lY. 

p. 500) 8mm atsar aye {ibid, p. 322), or the abbreviated San or which is 

so constant in these Bactrian Pali Inscriptions, and so frequent on Indo-Parthian 
coins (Piinsep’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 205, Coins of Azas, Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 12; Azilisas, 
Nos. 1, etc. ; Gondophares, p. 215, No. 4. 

* Abulfazl says “ brothers.” Gladwin’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 171 ; Calcutta 
Text, p. 574. ^ «. . 

Generjil Cunningham considers that he has succeeded in identifying all the 
three capitals, the sites of which are placed within the limits of the valley of 
Kashmir, i,e., 

“ Kanishka-piira (Kanikhpnr) hod. Kfimpur, is ten miles south of Sirinagar, 
known as K^mpur Sarai. 

“ Sushha-^pura, the Hu-se-kia-lo of Hinen Thsang — the Ushkar of Albirdni 
— now survi\dng in the village of Uskara, two miles south-east of BarrihmuL'i. 

“ Jmhka-^pura is identified by the Brahmans with Znkni or Ziikiir, a consider- 
able village four miles north of the capital, the Selmroh of Trover and Y’'ilson.” 
—Ancient Geography of India (London, 1871), p. 99. 

® Prof. H. H. YUlson, “ An Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir,” 
Asiatic Besearches, vol. xv. p. 23 ; and Trover’s Histoire des Eois du Kachmir 
(Paris, 1840-52), vol. i. p. 19. See also Hiouen-Thsang (Paris, 1858), vol. ii, 
pp. 42, 106, etc. . 
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assume Fasw- (Krishm^^ have been the titular 

designation of Kanishka,^ Dem^piitra was common to 

both brothers/ and the was perhaps optional, or de- 

voted to the senior in the joint brotherhood^ or head of the 
more extensive tribal community of the Kanerki. 

The Mathura inscriptions, as we have seen, distinguish the 
subdivisions of the year by the old triple seasons ot Grishma^ 
Varsha, and Memanta^ while the Eactrian Pali inscriptions 
ordinarily define the months by their Macedonian designa- 
tions ; ^ the question thus arises as to whether this ktter 

1 Coin of Vasu Deva struck in Ms Eastern dominions. Tr^sor de JSfumis- 
matique. Gold. PI. Ixxx., %s. 10, 11. 

Obverse. — Scji^liian figure, standing to the front, casting incense into the 
typical small Mithraic altar. To the right, a trident with flowing pennons : to 
the left, a standard with streamers. 

Legend, around the main device, in obscure Greek, the vague reproduction 
of the conventional titles of PAO NANO PAO KOPANO. 

:Vasu, in the exact style of character found in 


Below the left arm 


^ Val, 
H su} 


his Mathnrfi Inscriptions. 

. Eeverse. — The Indian Goddess Phrvati seated on an open chair or imitation 
of a Greek throne, extending in her right hand the classic regal fillet ; Mithraic 
monogram to the left. 

Legend, APAOXPO, Ard-Egra=“ half Siva,” i.e. Pfirvati. 

Those who wish to examine nearly exact counterparts of these types in English 
publications may consult the coins engraved in plate xiv., Ariana Antiqna, figs. 
19, 20. The latter seems to have an imperfect rendering of the ^ m on 
the obverse, with ^ su (formed like pu) on the reverse. [Eor corresponding 
types see also Jonrn. As. Soc. Beng. vol. v. pi. 36, and Prinsep’s Essays, pi. 4. 
General Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. vi. o.s. pi, i. fig. 2.] The u 
is not curved, hut formed by a mere elongation of the downsti’oke of the 
which in itself constitutes the vowel. The omission of the consecutive Deva on 
the coins is of no more import than the parallel rejection of the Gupta y where 
the king’s name is written downwards^ Chinese fashion, in the confined space 
below the arm. .See also General Cimningham’s remarks on Vfisudeva, J.B.A.S, 
Yol. Y. pp. 193, 195. Gen. Cunningham proposes to amend Prof. Wilson’s tenta- 
tive reading of Baraono on the two gold coins, Ariana Antiqna, pi. xiv. figs. 14,18 
(p. 378), into PAO NANO PAO BAZOAHO KOPANO. The engra^dng of No. 14 
certainly suggests an initial B in the name, and the AZ and O are sufficiently 
clear. We have only to angularize the succeeding O into A to complete the 
identification. These coins have a reverse of Siva and the Bull.— Arch. Eep; 
vol. iii. p. 42. Dr. Kern docs not seem to have been awai^ of these identifica- 
tions when he proposed, in 1873 (Eevne Critique, 1874, p. 291), to associate the 
Mathurh Ylisudeva with the Indo-Sassanian Fehlvi coin figured in IMnsep, 
pi. vii. fig. 6. Journ, Eoy. Asiatic Soc. Yol. XII. pi. 3 ; Ariana Antiqua, 
pi. xvii. fig. 9. 

2 The full Devaputra Shahhn ShfiM occurs in the Samudra Gupta inscription 
on the Allahfibfid Lht. It may possibly refer to some of the extra Indian suc- 
cessors of these Indo-'Seythians. 

3 Troyer translates paragraph 17b ■‘‘Pendant regne de ces rois,” 

vol. i. p. 19. :■ 

^ “ The Macedonian months* which were adopted by the Syro-Macedoniau 
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practice does not imply a continued use of the Seleiicidan 
era, in association with which the names of these months 
must first have' reached India and which must have been 
altogether out of place in any indigenous scheme of reckon- 
ing* Tested by this system, the years 9~9 8 of the fourth 
century of the Seleucidan era (b.c. 311-12) produce, as I 
have elsewhere remarked, the singularly suitable return of 
B.c. 2 to A.D. 87. And a similar process applied to the third 
century of the newly-discovered Parthian era (b.g. 248) - 
would represent b.c. 39 and a.d. 50. But this last method 
of computation seems to have secured a mere local and 
exceptional currency, and the probabilities of its extension to 
India are as zero compared with the wide-spread and endur- 
ing date^ of the Seleucidse, which, the Parthians themselves 
continued to use on their coinage in conjunction with the old 


cities, atkl generally "by tte Greek cities of Asia, after tlie time of Alexander, were 
lunar till the reiorination of the Boman calendar of Ccesar (by inserting 674-23 
=90 days in this year]. After that reformation the Greek cities of Asia, which 
had then hecome subject to the Boman Empire, gradually adopted the Julian 
year. But although they followed the Bomans in computing hy the solar Julian 
year of 365d. 6h. instead of the lunar, yet they made no alteration in the season 
at which their year began (AIo:3^=Oct. Noy.), or in the order of the months.” 
— Clinton, Fast. ‘Hell. rol. iii. pp. 202, 347. 

^ Some importance will he seen to haye attached to the use of the contrasted 
terms for national months in olden time, as we find Letronne observing : Dans 
tons les examples de doubles ou triples dates qiie nous ofirent les inscriptions 
redigees en Grece, le mois qui est 6nonce le premier est toujours celui dont 
fait usage la nation a laquelle appartient celui qui parle.” — Letronne, Inscriptions 
de I’Egypte (Paris, 1852), p. 263. 

2 Assyrian Discoveries, by George Smith, London, 1875, p. 389. From the 
time of the Parthian conquest it appears that the tablets were dated according 
to the Parthian style. There has always been a doubt as to the date of this 
revolt, and consequently of the Parthian monarchy, as the classical authorities 
have left no evidence as to the exact date of the rise of the Parthian power. I , 
however, obtained three Parthian tahlefe from Babylon ; two of them,' contained 
double dates, one of which, being found perfect, supplied the required evidence, 
as it was dated according to the Seleucidan era, and according also to the Parthian 
era, the 144th year ^ of the Parthians being equal to the 208th year of the 
Seleucidm, thus making the Parthian era to have commenced n.c. 248. This 
date is written: ‘‘ Month .... 23rd day 144th year, which is called the 20Sth 
year, Arsaces, King of kings.” 

Clinton, following Justin and Eusebius, etc., 250 n.c., Fasti Bomani, vol. ii. p. 
243, and Fasti Hellenici, vol. iii. p. 311 ; Moses Chorenensis, 251 or 252 b.c. ; 
Suidas, 246 B.c. 

^ Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, son of Antiochiis the king, . . . 

reigned in the 137th year of the kingdom of the Greeks, ’’—Maccabees I. i. 10 
— ii. 70, et. seq. In the, 143rd year of the kingdom of the Seleiicidm.” — 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 3. ‘Mt came to pass . . in the 145th year on the 25th 
of that month vrhich is hy ns called GJmsleu, and hy the Macedonians A-pelkm^ 
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Macedonian months,^ whose importance in their bearing 
upon the leading era I have enlarged upon in the parallel 
Indo-Scy thic instance immediately under review. So that, as 
at present advised, I hold to a preference for the Seleucidan 
test, which places the Indo-Scy thians in so satisfactory a 
position both relatively to their predecessors and successors,. 
I have at the same time no reserve in acknowledging the 
many difficulties surrounding the leading question; but if 
we can but get a second pied 4 terre,’^ a fixed date-point, 
after the ckssical testimony to the epoch of the great 
Chandra Gupta, we may check the doubts and difficulties 
surrounding many generations both before and after any 
established date that we may chance to elicit from the pre- 
sent and more mature inquiries. 

The comparative estimates by the three methods of compu- 
tation immediately available stand roughly as follows : — 

Seleucidan . [1st Sept., 312 n.c.] b.c. 2 to a.d. 87. 
Vikramdditya . . [57 . . b.c. 48 to a.d. 41. 

Saka . . [14th March, 78 a.d.^] a.d. 88 to a.d. 177. 


Before taking leave of the general subject of Indian 
methods of defining dates, I wish to point out how much 
the conventional practice of the suppression of the hundreds 
must have impaired the ordinary continuity of record and 


in the 153rd Olympiad, etc.” — xii. 4. Selencus cognominatns N'ieator regnnm 
Babelis, totiusque Eraki, et Chorasan®, Indiam nsque, Ah initio imperii ipsins 
orditiir tera, qure Alexandri audit, ea nempe qua tempora computant S)Ti et 
Hehrmi.” — Bar-Hehneus, l^ococke., p. 63. 

“ The Jews still style it the JSra of Contracts^ hQQmxm they were obliged, 
when subject to the Syro-Macedonian princes, to express it in all their contracts 
and civil writings.” — Gough’s Seleucidm, p. 3, 

The Syriac text of the inscription at Singanfu is dated “ in 1093d year of the 
Greeks” (a.d. 782). — A. Kircher, La Chine, p. 43; A'nle, Marco Polo, vol. ii. 
p. 22 ; see also Miire’s History of Greece, voL xv. pp. 74-79. 

^ The dates begin to appear on the Syro-Macedonian coins under Seleueus lY., 
Tresor de iNTiimisniatique, sAP= 136 ; Mionnet, vol. v. p. 30, PAZ = 137. Cleopatra 
and Antiochns YITI. also date their coins in the Seleucidan era. , See Mionnet, 
vol. V. pp. 86, 87. 

The Parthian coin dates commence with a.s, nS = 280 (n.c. 31), APTE, 
Artemisius^ and continue to a.s. 539, Xr^s. de Kum. liois Grecs, pp. 143r-147 ; 
Lindsay, Coinage of the Parthiana 1^52); pp. 175-179. 

3 Luni-solar year. ^ Solar , Priusep, Useful Tables, pp. 15-3-7 
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affected the resulting value of many of the fragmentary data 
that have been preserved to our time. 

The existence of such a system of disregarding or blotting- 
out of centuries — persevered in for ages — must naturally have 
led to endless uncertainties among subsequent home or foreign 
inquirers, whose errors and misunderstandings were occasion- 
ally superadded to the normal imperfections of their leading 
authorities. Something of this kind may be detected in 
the illustrative works both of Hiuen Thsang and Albiruni, 
w^herever the quotation refers to hundreds in the gross. 
Apart from the improbabilities of events adapting them- 
selves to even numbers in hundreds, it is clear that, where 
hundreds alone are given, the date itself must be looked 
upon as more or less vague and conjectural, elicited, in short, 
out of uncertain and undefined numbers, and alike incapable 
of correction from minor totals ; such a test must now be 
applied to Hiuen Thsang^s oft-quoted open number of 400 
as marking the interval between Buddha and Kanishka.^ 

So also one of Albiruni’s less-consistently worked-out dates 
is liable to parallel objection, such, for instance, as the even 
^^400 before Vikramaditya,^^ which constitutes his era of 
“Sri Harsha,’’ and which he is frank enough to confess 
perchance pertain to the other Sri Harsha of 664 after 
Vikramaditya (or 67 -f 664=607-8 a.d.). His clear 400 of 
the era of Yezdegird is, however, a veritable conjuncture, a 
singular and unforced combination of independent epochs,^ 

1 Dans les qnatre cents ans qni siiivront nion Nimdna^ il y aura xiii roi qni 
s’illnstrera dans le monde sons le nom de Kia-ni-se-lda (Kanishka).” — Meinoires 
surles Contrees occidentales (Paris, 1857), i. p. 106. ‘^Dans la 400® amiee apres 
le Nirvana” (p. 172). This 400 is the sum given in the Lalita Yisthra, hut the 
Mongol authorities have 300. Foe-kone Ki, chapter xxv., and Bnrnouf’s Intr. 
Hist. Bnd., vol. i. p. 568, “ trois cent ans,” p. 579, iiii pen plus de qnatre cent 
ans apres Cakya, an temps de Kanichka.” Hiuen Thsang confines hinisell' to 
ohsenre hundreds in other places. “ Dans la centieme annee apres le Nir^^ana 
de’ Jou-lai, Asoka, roi de Magadha,” p. 170. “ La six centieme annee apres lo 
Nirv5.iia,” p. 179^ N'%hrjmia is equally dated 400 years after Buddha. “ Nagfir- 
juna is generally supposed to have flourished 400 years after the death of Buddha.” 
— As. Bes. vol. XX. pp. 400, 5 1 3. Csoma de Koros, Analysis of the Gyut. See also 
As. Ees. vol. ix. p. 83 ; xv. p. 115; and Burnouf, vol, i. p. 44-7, and J.A.S.B. 
vol. vii. p. 143. M. Foucaux, in his Tibetan version of the Lalita Yistara, speaks of 
N%-5r]una as flomishing “ cent ans epr&s le mort de (Jakya Mouni, p. 392, note. 

2 Eeinaiid, he. cit. pp. 137, 139. Albirilni here rejoices, that ‘G/ette epoque 
s’exprime par un nornhre rond et n’est embarrassee ni de di?faines iii d’Tmites,” 
which seems to show how rarely, in his large experience, such , a phenomenon 
had been met with. 
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approximately marked by the date of the death of Mahmud 
of Ghazni/ in an era that had not yet been superseded in 
the East by the Muhammadan Hijrah. 


I conclude this paper with a reproduction of the unique 
coin of the Saka King Heraiis, which, on more mature ex- 
amination, has been found to throw unexpected light on the 
chief seat of Saka-Scythian power, ^ and to supply incidentally 
an approximate date, which may prove of considerable value 
in elucidating the contemporaneous history of the border 
lands of India. 

I have recently had occasion to investigate the probable 
age of this piece by a comparison of its reverse device with 
.the leading types of the Imperial Parthian mintages, with 
which it has much in common, and the deduction I arrived 
at, from the purely hTumismatic aspect of the evidence, was 

^ Tlie era of Yezdegird commenced 16tli Tune, 632 ad. The date on 
Malimud’s tomb is 23rd Eabi’ the second, a.h. 421 (30th April, a.d. 1030). 

Alhirdni was naturally perplexed with the identities of Yikramaditya and 
S^lhAhana, and unable to reconcile the similarity of the acts attributed alike to 
one and the other. He concludes the passage quoted in note 2, p. 7, in the 
following terms : — “ D’un autre cote, Vikramhditya, re^ut le titre de Sri (grand) 
a cause de I’lionneur qu’il s’etait acquis. Du reste, I’intervalle qui s’est ecould 
enti*e I’ere de Vikram^ditya et la mort de Saka, prouve que le Tainqueur n’etait 
pas le celebre Vikramaditya, mais un autre prince du meme nom.” — Beiiiaud, 
p. 142. 

Major W^ilford, in like manner, while discussing the individualities of his ^‘8 
or 9 Yikramddityas,” admitted that ‘‘ the two periods of YikraniCiditya and 
SMivahana are intimately connected, and the accounts we have of these two 
extraordinary personages are much confused, teeming with contradictions and 
absurdities to a surprising degree.” — As. Ites., vol. ix. p. 1 17 ; see also vol. x. p. 93. 

A passage lately brought to notice by Dr. Biihler throws new light iipon this 
question, for, in addition to supplying chronological data of much importance in. 
regard to the interval of 470 years which is said to have elapsed between the 
great Jaina MaMvira (the 24th Tirthanhara) and the first Vihrmndditya of 
B.c. 57, it teaches us that there were Saka kings holding sway in India in 
B.c. 61-57, which indirectly confirms the epoch of the family of Heraiis, and 
explains how both Yikramhdityas, at intervals of 135 years, came to have Balia 
enemies to encounter, and consequently dqual claims to titular BaMri honours. 

“ 1. Palaka, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in that night in which the 
Arhat and Tirthankara Mahhvira entered Nirvhna. 2. 60 are (the years of 
King Phiaka, but 155 are ;^the years) of the Nandas; 108 those of the Mauryas, 
and 30 those of l^kmmitta (Pushyamitra). 3. 60 (years) ruled Balamitra and 
Bhanumitra, 40 Nahhovahana. 13 years likewise (lasted) the rule of Garda- 
bhilla, and 4 are (the years) of Saka.” — From the Prakrit Ghthhs of Mern- 
tunga, etc. 

“ These verses, which are quoted in a very large number of Jaina commen- 
taries and chronological works, hut the origin of which is not clear, give the 
adjustment between the eras of Yira and Vikrama, and form the basis of the 
earlier Jaina chronology.” — Dr. Bxihier, Indian Antiquary, vol. ii. p. 363. 
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that, recognizing, the imitative adoption of certain details of 
the main devices of the suzerain rulers, and supposing such 
adoption to have been immediate and contemporaneous, 
the dates b.C- 37 to a.d. 4 would “'mark the age of Ileralis/'^ 
This epoch singularly accords with the date of Isidore of 
Charax,^ from whose text of the ^ Stathmi Parthici ’ we like- 
wise gather that the recognized seat of the Saka- Scythians, 
then feudatories of the Parthian Empire, was located in the 
valley of the Helmund/ and was known by the optional 

1 Eecords ©f tlie Gupta Dynasty (Triibner, 1876), p. 37. 

“ It is in regard to the typical details, however, that the contrast between the 
pieces of Manas and Heraus is most apparent. Manas has no coins with his own 
bust among the infinite variety of his mint devices, nor has Azas, who imitates so 
many of his emblems. Bnt, in the Goiidophares group, we meet again with 
busts and uncovered heads, the hair being simply hoiind by a iillet, in which 
arrangement of the head-dress Palcores, with his bushy curls, follows suit. But 
the crucial typical test is furnished by the small figure of victory crowning the 
horseman on the reverse, which is so special a characteristic of the Parthian 
die illustration. 

“We have frecpient examples of Angels or tj^es of victory extending regal 
fillets in the Bactrian series, hnt these figures constitute as. a rule the nudn 
device of the reverse, and are not subordinated into a corner, as in the Parthian 
system. The first appearance of the fillet in direct connexion with the king’s 
head in the Imperial series, occurs on the coins of Arsaces Omks (n.c. 

54-37), where the crown is borne by an eagle (Lindsay, of the IWthimw, 

Cork, 1852, pi. iii. fig. 2, pp. 146-170 ; Tresor de Ahimmnatiqtu\ pi. IxTiii. 
fig. 17) ; hnt on the reverses ef the copper coinage this duty is already confided 
to the winged figure of Victory (Lindvsay, pi. v. fig. 2, p. 181). Arsaces XV., 
Phrahates IV. (37 B.C.-4 A.n.), continues the eagles for a time, hut progresses 
into single iii. fig. 60; v. fig. 4, pp. 148, 170 ; Tresor de Nu7nismhliqite^ 

pi. Ixviii. ng. 18 ; pL Ixix. fig.^ 5), and finally into double figures of Victory 
eager to crown him {Ibul^ pi. iii. figs. 61-63), as indicating his successes against 
Antony and the annexation of the kingdom of Media (Lindsay, p. 40 ; Ilawlinson, 
The Sixth Monm'cliy^ p. 182). 

“ Henceforth these winged adjuncts are discontinued, so that, if w^e are to 
seek for the prototype of the Hefaiis coin amid Imperial Arsacidan models, \ve 
,are closely limited in point of antiquity, though the possibly deferred adoption 
may be loss susceptible of proof ” 

- Tbe period of Isidore of Charaxhas been the subject of much controversy. 
The writer of the notice in Smith’s Dictionary contents himself with saying, “Pie 
seems to have lived under the early Eoman Emperors.” C. Muller, the special 
authority for all Greek geographical questions, sums up his critical examination 
of the evidence to the point : “ Probant scriptorem nostrum xVugiisti tenipori]:)Us 
dehere fuisse proximum.” — Geog. Grec. Min. voL i. p. Ixxxv. 

^17. *EuT€vdep Zapayyiaj^^, (fxo'ivoi zees'. itSAis Uupiy not KophK ivuXis, 

18. ^oLKaerray^ SazeSv XtevOav, ^ kcCi HapaLraKTjv^, axolvoi ly . '"llpQa 

BapBa. Kal M'lv 'TrtjXisr /cal TlaXaiieprl 7r6\i9 zeal ^iya\ iroKts' ^pOo. 0a(Tik€La 

2a/c<3v* zeal irKioorlop ^AXe^dp^peia Tr6kt$ (zeal irkiija'lop ^Ak^^apBpSirokis TroXey)* 
KM/xai Se 6^. Isidore of Charax, “ Stathmi Partliiei,” ed. (h Miillcr, ;Paris, 
pp. 253, Ixxxv. and xciii., map No. x. The text goes on to enumerate the 
stages up to Aieceandropolis jix7}Tp6rokis ‘Apaxaxreas, ami concludes : ’Axpi rovrov 
i(Trlp 7] r&p ndpdwp eTnKpdreia. I annex for the sake of cozjiparisou Ptolemy’s 
list of the cities of Draiigia, after the century and a half which is ruiighly esti- 
mated as the interval between the tw^o geographers. Sigal and Bukastane seem 
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names of SaMastam oi Pafaitakene with, a capital city en- 
titled 8igaL 

The ancient Sigal may perhaps be identified with the 
modem site of SeJcooJia, the metropolis of a district of that 
name/ which, in virtue of its position, its walls, and its wells, 
still claims pre-eminence among the cities of SeistanJ 

And to complete the data, I now find on the surface of the 


alike to have disappeared from the local map. 1. Jlpo(pQa(Tia.. 2. *Po95a;. 
3. ""ivva. 4. ^Apucdda. o. ^Acrra. 6. “Eap^Ldpr}. 7. Noo'rni^'a. 8. <^apa^dva, 

9. Biyis. 10. "Apid(rTrr}, 11. ’Apava.— Ptolemy, lib. vi. cap. 19; Hudson, 
voL iii- p. 44; Journ. E..A.S. Yol. X. p. 21, and Vol, XY. pp. 97, 150, 206; 
Darius’ Inscription, Persian ‘‘Saka,” ScytMc ‘^Sakka.” The old term of 
is preserved in all the intelligent Persian and Arabian writers. Majmai 

A1 Taw^rikh, Journ. Asiatique, 1839 Isfahan! 


p. 50; 


^‘i-A P* Armenians adhere to the 


JSaJcasdan. -^Moses of Khorene, French edition, vol. ii. p. 143; 'Whiston, 
pp. 301, 364; St. -Martin, L’Armenie, vol. ii. p. 18. “ Les villes 

principales sont: Zalelcj ICerlcomjah^ Sissoum^ Zaranj\ et Bost^ oh Ton voit les 
mines de recurie de Eoustam, le Heros.” — B. de Meynard, La Perse, p. 303. 
Other references to the geography of this locality will be found in Pliny vi. 21 ; 
Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, p. 205; Anderson’s Western Afghanistan, J.A.S. 
Bengal, 1849, p. 586; Leech (Sekioa)^ J.A.S.B., 1844, p. 117; Xhanikoff, ‘Asie 
Centrale,’ Paris, 1861, p. 162 {Sekouhd ) ; Perrier’s Travels, p. 430 ; Malcolm’s 
Persia, vol. i. p. 67; Pottinger’s Beloochisthn, pp. 407-9; Burnonfs Taqna, 
p. xcix. 

^ “ This fortress is the strongest and most important in Seisthn, because, being 
at 5 parasangs foom the lake, water is to be obtained only in wells which ham 
been dug within its enceinte. The intermediate and surrounding country being 
ail arid parched waste, devoid not only of water, but of everything else, the 
besiegers could not subsist themselves, and would, even if provisioned, inevitably 
die oi thirst. It contains about 1200 houses. . . . I have called it the capital 
of Seistan, hut it is impossible to say how long it may enjoy that title.” — Caravan 
Journeys of J. P. Perrier, edited by H. D. Sejunour, Esq., Murray, 1857, p. 419. 
“ On the 1st February, 1872, made a 30 mile march to BeJmka^ tlie more modern 
capital of Seisto . .; iinally we found Sekuha itself amid utter desolation.” — SirP. 
J. Goldsniid. Prom E. Geog. Soc. 1 873, p. 70. See also Sii' H. Eawlinson’s elaborate 
notes on Seistan, p. 282, “ Si-kobeb ” [three bills], in the same volume. I may add 
in support of this reading of the name of the capital, that it very nearly reproduces 

the synonym of the obscure Greek l^iydx^ in the counterpart Peblvi 

Si gar or gnl^ which stands equally for three hills.” Tabari tells us that 
in the old language, ^^giier a le sens de montagne” (Zotenberg, vol. i. p. 5), 
and Hamza Isfabkhi equally recognizes the ger as colies et montes” (p. 37). 
The interchange of the rs and Is did not disturb the IiAnian mind any more 
than the indeterminate use of gs and /irs. See Journ. E.A.S. YoL XII. pp. 
265, 268, and Yol. XIII. p. 377. We need not carry on these comparisons 
further, but those who wish to trace identities more completely may consult 
Pictet, vol. i. p. 122, and follow out the Sanskrit gu'i^ Slave gora^ etc. Since the 
body of this note was set up in type, Sir P.,,Goldsmid’s official report upon 
“Eastern Persia” has been published, and supplies the following additional 

VOL. IX. — [new series.] 2 
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original coin, after the final a in :saka, tlie Greek monograin 
5, which apparently represents the ancient province, or pro- 
vincial capital, of Brangia} 



Silver. British Museum. Unique. 


Obv. ‘‘Bust of a king, right, diademed and draped; border of reels 

and beads. 

Eev. TTIANNOTNT02 HIAOT 
2AKA 
KOIIANOT. 

(Tvpavvovifros *Hpdov ^dKa Koipdvov.) 

A king, right, on horseback; behind, Nike, crowning him.‘^’’ 


details as to the characteristics of Sikoha The town, . . . which derives its 
name from three clay or miid hills in its midst, is built in an irregular circular 
form around the base of the two principal hills. The southernmost of these 
hills is surmounted by the arJc or citadel, an ancient structure known as the 
citadel of Mir Kuchak Nh&n. . . . Adjoining this, and connected with it, is the 
second hill, called the Bitrj-i-Falaksar, on which stands the present Governor’K 
house ; and about 150. yards to the west is the third hill, not so high as the otlier 
two, imdefended. . . . The two principal hills thus completely command the 
town lying at their base, and are connected with one another by a covered way.” 
“ Sekuliads quite independent of an extra-mui-al water supply, as water is always 
obtainable by digging a few feet below the surface anywhere inside the walls, 
which are twenty-five feet in height, strongly huilt.”* — Major E. Smith, vol. i. 
p. 258. 

^ The progressive stages of this Monogram are curious. We have the normal 
. — Mionnet, pi. i. No. 12; Lindsay, Coins of the Parthians, pL xi. No. 7. 
Next we have the Bactrian varieties and entered in Prinscp’s 

Essays, pi. xi. c. No. 53 ; Num. Chron. vol. xix. o.s. Nos. 48, 52, and vol. viii. 
N.s. pi. vii. Nos. 71, 72, and 76; and likewise Mionnet’s variiities, No.s. 15!>, 
299 : Ariaiia Antiqua, pi. xxii. No. 118. 

" I am indebted to ^Ir. P. Gardner for this‘ woodcut. I retain liis deseription 
of tlie coin as it appeared in the Numismatic Ghromclo, 1374, vnl. xiv. n.s. 
p. Id I. I't will he seen that Mr. Gardner failed to detect the Vvwn;i outline of 
the Monogram. 
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Colonel Pearse, B.A., retains a single example of an ex- 
ceptionally common class of small Bilmr coins displaying the 
obverse head in identical form with the outline in the wood- 
cut. The reverse type discloses an ill-defined, erect figure, to 
the left, similar in disjointed treatment to some of the reverses 
in the Antiochus-Kodes class/ accompanied by two parallel 
legends in obscure Greek. The leading line, giving the title^ 
is altogether unintelligible ; but its central letters range 
xDiAiiNx or xDiAiiKx. The second line gives a nearer ap- 
proach to ‘^Moas^’ in a possible initial M, followed by the 
letters fiouaT}^, etc. All these speci- 

mens, in addition to other Kodes associations, give outward 
signs of debased metal, or the Nickel, which was perchance, 
in those days, estimated as of equal value with silver/ 

The interest in this remarkable coin is not confined to 
the approximate identifications of time and place, but ex- 
tends itself to the tenor of the legend, which presents us 
with the unusual titular prefix of Tvpavvovvro<?, which, as 
a synonym of Bactkevovrof;, and here employed by an 
obvious subordinate, may be held to set at rest the dis- 
puted purport of the latter term, in opposition to the simple 
Baaikem, which has such an important bearing upon the 
relative positions of the earlier Bactrian Kings. The 
examples of the use of the term BaaCkevovTo^ in the pre- 
liminary Bactrian series are as follows ^ : — 


1. Agathocles in snbordi- ) Obv. AIOAOTOT SnTHFOS. 

nation to Diodotns \ Rev. BA2IAET0NT02 AFAeOKAEOTS AIKAIOY. 

2. Agathocles in snbordi- i Obv. EY0YAHMOY ©EOT. 

nation to Euthydemus j Rev. BA:SIAET0NT0:S AFAOOKAEOT^ AIKAIOT. 

3. Agathocles in snbordi- \ Obv. ANTIOXOY NIKATOPOS. 

nation to Antiochus j Rev. BA2IAEY0NT02 AFA©0KAE0T:S AIKAIOT. 


4. Antiniaclnis Theus in 
subordination to Dio- 
dotus 


Obv. AIOAOTOv ^nTHPO:§. 

Rev. BA^IAETONTOS ANTIMAXOY ©EOT. 


^ Nuin. Chron. vol. iv. x.s. j). 209, pi. viii. fig. 7. 

^ J.R.A.S., Vol. IV. N.s. p. 504 ; Records of tbe Gupta Dynasty, p. 38. 

^ M. de Bartbolomiei, Koehiie’s Zeitschrift, 1843, p. t>7, pi" iii. lig. 2 ; Reply 
to M. Droysen, Zeitschrii'fc fiir Miinz, 1846 ; my papers in Prinsep's Essays (I858,'f , 
vol. i. p. sri., vol. ii. pp. 178-183; in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol.'ii. 1862, 
p. 186; end Journ. R. A. B., Vol. XX. 1833, ]^. 126; M. Raonl Roebette, Journal 
ties Savants, 1844, p. 117 ; Droysen, Geschichte des Plelienismus, Hambnig, 
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The whole (juestioii as to the relative rank of the princes, 
whose names figure conjointly in the above legends, reduces 
itself concisely to this contrast, that the sub-king invariably 
calls himself jSaa-iXevg on his own proper coins, but on these 
exceptional tributary pieces, where he prefixes the image 
and superscription of a superior, he describes himself as 
BaaiXevovro^, These alien Satraps were effective kings 
within their own domains, but clearly bowed to some ac- 
knowledged head of the Bactro-Greek confederation, after 
the manner of their Indian neighbours, or perchance included 
subjects, who so especially regarded the gradational import 
of the supreme MaharajaclMraja, in contradistinction to the 
lesser degrees of regal state implied in the various stages 
of mja, mahdruja^ rdjddhirdja, etc. These binominal pieces 
are rare, and, numismatically speaking, occasional,'^ f.c. 
coined expressly to mark some public event or political in- 
cident, like our modern medals ; coincident facts, which led 
me long ago to suggest^ that they might have been struck as 
nominal tribute money or fealty pieces, in limited numbers, 
for submission with the annual nazardnd, or presentation at 
high State receptions, to the most powerful chief or general 
of the Graeco- Bactrian oligarchy for the time being. 

There is a curious feature in these binominal coins, which, 
as far as I am aware of, has not hitherto been noticed. It is, 
that the obverse head, representing the portrait of the superior 
king, seems to have been adopted directly from his own 
ordinary mint-dies,^ which in their normal form presented 

1843; Lassen, Ind. Alt., 1847; Gen. Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, 
Yol. viii. N,s. 1868, p. 278, et seq., ix. 1869, p. 29; Mr. Vaux, Numismatic 
Chronicle, toL xv. k.b. p. 15. 

^ Joiuml Eoyai Asiatic Society, Yol. XX. p. 127; Numismatic Chronicle, 
N.s. voL ii. p. 186. 

- 1 have long imagined that I could trace the likeness of Antioclms Theos on the 
obverse of the early gold coins of Diodotus (Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xlii. 1 ; Niiin, 
Chron. vol. ii. n.s. pL iv. figs. 1-3). I suppose, however, that in this case the latter 
monarch used his suzerain’s ready-prepared die for the one face of his piwjcipitatc* 
and perhaps hesitating coinage, conjoined with a new reverse device bearing his 
own name, which might have afforded Mm a loophole of escape on his “rigTit to 
coin” being challenged. Apart from the simihu'ity of the profile, the contrast 
between the high Greek art and perfect execution of the obverse head, and the 
coarse design and superficial tooling of the imitative reverse device, greatly 
favoui’s the conclusion of an adaptation, though the motive may have been merely 
to utilise the obverses of existing mint appliances of such high merit. 
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tlie profile of tiie monarch without any surrounding legend, 
his name and titles being properly reserved for their conven- 
tional position on the reverse surface of his current coins. In 
the novel application of the head of the suzerain to a place 
on the obverse of a coin bearing the device and designations of 
his confessed subordinate on the reverse, it became necessary 
to add to the established obverse-device a specification of 
the name and titles of the superior, whose identification 
would otherwise have remained dependent upon the fidelity 
and the public recognition of the likeness itself. Hence, 
under the new adaptation, it likewise became requisite to 
engrave on the old die, around the standard Mint head, 
the suzerain's superscription in the odd corners and spaces in 
the field, no provision having been made, in the first in- 
stance, for any legend at all, and no room being left for the 
ordinary circular or perpendicular arrangement of the words, 
such as would have been spaced out under ordinary circum- 
stances. In the majority of the instances we are able to cite, 
the Greek letters on the adapted obverse vary materially in 
their forms and outlines from those of the associated legends 
on the reverse, which still further proves the independent 
manipulation applied to the obverses of the compound pieces. 

In addition to these indications as bearing upon the 
Bactrian proper coinage, the title of TvpavvovvTo<i is highly 
suggestive in its partial reappearance on the coins of the 
leading Sah Kings Hahapana and Chastana, connecting the 
Scythic element geographically to the southward with the 
province of Guzerat, for a full resume of which I must refer 
my readers to the Archseological Report of Western India, ^ 
for 1876. 

^ See also the short copies of my Essay on the Eecords of the Gupta Dynasty, 
London, 1876, p. 31. 


Art. II . — The Tenses of the Assyricm Verb, By the Rev. 

A. H. Sayce, M.A. 


Dr. Hincks once spoke of Assyrian as the Sanskrit of the 
Semitic languages, and the progress of cuneiform decipher- 
ment has tended to show that his words were not greatly 
exaggerated. It is true that Assyrian belongs to the 
northern branch of the Semitic family, which includes 
Hebrew and Aramaic, and not to the southern, which com- 
prises Arabic and Ethiopic; it is true, also, that it bears a 
closer relationship to Hebrew and Phoenician than to any 
other Semitic idiom ; but it is no less true that it has thrown 
an unexpected light on several of the problems of general 
Semitic philology. The reasons of this are clear enough. 
We possess contemporaneous monuments of the language 
from a very remote date, far beyond the antiquity which can 
be ascribed to any other record of Semitic speech ; the lan- 
guage, even at that time, was already a literary one, and so 
stereotyped certain early grammatical forms that have been 
lost or obscured in the other dialects which did not become 
literary until at a much later period of growth ; the syllabic 
character of the writing has preserved the vowels exactly as 
they were pronounced; and the monuments were inscribed 
while the speech of the people was still a living one, and not 
handed down through the doubtful channels of tradition and 
copyists. To this w^e ipay add that the literary character of 
Assyrian brought about an artificial perfection — not unlike 
that of classical Sanskrit — which enables us to see very 
clearly the natural tendencies of Semitic speecb ; and the 
aggiutinative tongue of ancient Accad, wdiich was to the 
Assyrian what Latin was to the scholar of the Middle Ages, 
not only gives us the origin of much that has hitherto 
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seemed strange in the dictionary and grammar of the Semite, 
but allows ns to watch the working and results of foreign 
influence upon a Semitic language. But as in Sanskrit, so in 
Assyrian, it is to its early development as a literary dialect, 
and to the antiquity of its written monuments, that its value 
to the Semitic philologist is chiefly due. The comparative im- 
mobility of the language, which changed but slightly in the 
course of 2000 years, shows plainly how checked its natural 
growth must have been by literature and the schools. This 
must have been aided, too, by the cramping influence of a 
dead language like Accadian, with which every one who 
pretended to education had to be more or less acquainted, 
and the constantly recurring statement that the books with 
which the libraries were stocked had been copied or tran- 
scribed ^^for the inspection of the people’’ is clear evidence 
how widely education must have been spread. No spoken 
language, however, can ever remain quite stationary, and 
even in the literary dialect of the monuments we may trace 
a gradual change, which displays itself partly in the action 
of phonetic decay, partly in grammatical development. But 
though the literary dialect itself, on the one hand, was not 
wholly unchanging, while the common language of every- 
day life, on the other hand, was aflfected by the conservative 
influences of a literary education, yet a considerable difierence 
came in time to exist between the two. Anomalous forms 
occasionally show themselves on the monuments, due to the 
imperfect education of the scribe or the ignorance of the 
sculptor, while inscriptions like those of the contract-tablets, 
which necessarily reflect to a certain extent the current lan- 
guage, are full of forms and expressions unknown to classical 
Assyrian. The northern dialect of Assyria seems to have 
undergone more change than the southern dialect of Baby- 
lonia, especially in the direction of phonetic decay, and as 
certain results of this tendency to change, such as the loss of 
the mimmation, had been brought about before the Assyrians 
of the north had much troubled themselves with education 
and literature, they are reproduced without scruple in the 
most correctly- written documents. 
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Making every deduction, howerer, literary Assyrian has 
preserved grammatical forms, especially in the case of the 
verb, which throw a flood of light on corresponding forms in 
the cognate dialects. The large mass of materials now at 
our disposal enables ns to do for Assyrian what Ewald or 
Olshausen have done for Hebrew, and to define those delicate 
distinctions in the use of verbal forms, a knowledge of which 
constitutes the very essence of scholarship. A comparison of 
these forms and their use ought to give us some insight into 
their origin and gradual development. 

Dr. Hincks^s sagacity first detected the different shades of 
meaning attached by the Assyrians to allied verbal forms, 
though the means at his disposal did not allow him to ex- 
plain the origin of this difference in signification, or even to 
connect it with common Semitic usage. His fine-drawn 
distinctions, therefore, met with but little acceptance ; the 
nomenclature he had adopted was one unsuited to a Semitic 
speech, and led only to an erroneous explanation of the facts ; 
while, so long as simple historical inscriptions were the main 
object of study, it was comparatively easy to ride roughshod 
over the more delicate variations of form and meaning with- 
out much detriment to the sense. 

The progress of decipherment, however, and more particu- 
larly an examination of the bilingual (Accadian and Assyrian) 
inscriptions, proved incontestably that Dr. Hincks was right 
in the shades of signification which he assigned to certain 
forms, whatever might be thought about the conclusions he 
drew from them. As M. Fr, Lenormant has stated : ^ Ges 
fragments de paradigmes, par la correspondance constante 
quails etablissent entre les formes accadiennes et certaines 
formes assyriennes, fournissent un precieux contrdle, pour les 
theories emises au sujet du verbe assyrien ; .... et donnent 
raison k Hincks contre M. Oppert sur les deux points essen- 
tiels de doctrine contro verses entre ces savants ^minents, 
Fexistence en assyrien d 'Un permansif forme comme le 
preterit des autres langues s4mitiques, et celle d^un present 

^ Etudes AceadienneSi tom. i. ptie. L p. 20, 
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dll Kal avec la seconde radicale doublee, c’est-^-dire presque 
semblable au pael et n"en differant qne par la vocalisation/^ 
Now Hincks’s scheme was the folio win 2; ; 

O 


Eal. 


Fermanswe, 

Aorist, 

Present 

Perfect. 

Future. 

Sing. 1 paglacii, paglak 

apgnl ‘ I 

apaggil ‘ I 

apgnlu ^ I 

apaggilii ‘ I 


did^ 

do’ 

haye done’ 

sliall do ’ 

3 m. pagil 

ipgnl 

ipaggil 

ipgulu 

ipaggilu 

PL 3 m. pagiluj paglu 

ipgulu 

ipaggilu 

ipguluni 

ipaggilimi 


Besides these tenses there was an Aorist (and Imperative), 
and more rarely a Present, which had “ the augment of 
motion,’’ -a, attached to them. 

The same tenses Hincks believed were to be found also in 
the other conjugations ; though in these the distinction 
between the Aorist and Perfect on the one side, and the 
Present and the Future on the other, was made by a change 
in the vowel before the last radical, upaggii^ for instance, 
being the Aorist, and upaggal the Present of Pael. 

In my Assj/rian Grammar for Gomparatwe Purjmes I 
adopted Dr. Ilincks’s views as to the facts, and to a certain 
extent his nomenclature, and endeavoured by the help of 
examples and references to set the correctness of them beyond 
dispute. The theory he had based upon the facts, however, 
was due to a confusion between Semitic and Aryan grammar, 
and could only lead to mischievous and erroneous results ; 
and it says much for his acuteness as a decipherer, that with 
such a theory he yet saw the facts so clearly and distin- 
guished them with such accuracy. The theory, therefore, I 
had to discard, and to endeavour to explain the facts as they 
presented themselves, in accordance with the principles of 
Semitic grammar. Hincks’s Permansive, as I pointed out, 
is plainly the Perfect of the other Semitic dialects, and the 
form of its first person singular resembles that of the Ethiopic 
Perfect ; the distinction between the Aorist and Present both 
in form and sense meets us also in Ethiopic ; while the so- 
called augment of motion ” is not an augment at all, but 
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lias the same origin and stands on the same footing as the 
of the Perfect and Future, and the mimmated forms which 
occur in the inscriptions. 

Since the publication of my Grammar, Assyrian philology 
has made rapid advances, new and grammatically important 
texts have been discovered and examined, the students of 
general Comparative Philology have turned their atteiitioii 
to the subject, and my own views, founded upon a comparison 
of Assyrian with the cognate Semitic idioms, and a wider 
knowledge of monuments of various dates and character, 
have gradually taken a more consistent and definite shape. 
It is, I think, now possible to trace the origin and growth of 
the tenses of the Assyrian verb, and thereby of the Semitic 
verb generally. The present paper will show whether or not 
I am right in thinking so. 

An important monograph, “ On Dr. Hincks’s ‘ Permansive 
Tense’ in the Assyrian Verb,” was presented to the Oriental 
Congress by the Eev. G. 0. Geldart at their London Meet- 
ing in 1874.^ The author confines himself chiefly to the first 
person singular in -acn, and comes to the conclusion that 

during the whole Assyrio-Babylonian period of Semitic, 
this aflPormative -ahu or which subsequently, as the 
JEthiopic language shows, became restricted to verbal bases, 
was capable of attaching itself indifferently to these, to sub- 
stantival, to adjectival, and in short to all bases susceptible of 
inflection ; and only fortuitously became subject to the limit- 
ation which we find in JEthiopic.” In a sentence like 
pupida rahacii aeala dhabsam ^crops I increase, corn I mature,’ 
put into the mouth of the goddess Iskhara, ^ the Queen of 
Cisurra’ (W. A. 1. ii. 60, 14), ov mcbu:mbtm. sa Anm 
"the heavy weapon of Ann I bear’ (W. A. I. ii. 19, 64), the 
forms ill -am are as purely verbal as or in 

Hebrew. Elsewhere, however, . we find the form combined 
with an adjective, such as mJtdam '1 am. glorious/ cUraca 
(from "isy) "I am supreme,’ cqptam "I am powerful,’ hirradacu 
" I am w’-arlike,’ dannacu " I am strong,’ and even zlcaraen " I 

^ Published in the Trmmotiom, pp. 25-34 . 
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am manly’ (W. A. I. i. 17, 32). The last word/ however, 
goes back ratter to a semi-substantiTal base than to a purely 
adjectiyal one, like amridacu ‘ I am a chief/ and kirracu ' I 
am a king/ in the same passage, and the vowel of the first 
syllable is most striking, showing as it does that the suffix 
might be attached to a fully-formed noun. The same fact is 
exemplified, as has just been stated, in amridacu from asarkin 
and kirram from kirru^ though it may be questioned how far 
the nouns wdth which the suffix was used were regarded as 
substantives and not adjectives ; at all events they were origin- 
ally adjectives, and no instance has yet been discovered in 
which the form in is appended to a substantive pure and 
simple. In clnacti ‘I am strong’ (W. A. I. ii. 60, 10), 
we have a Pael participle, while -tU If ]] <S 
(W*. A. I. i. 66, 4 ; 67, 17), which must be read cayanac, 
affords us an instance of the nomen rerhi or infinitive ; and 
hadhlac ^ I fail ’ (W. A. I. i. 52, 3, 20), saldhao ^ I rule ’ 
(Naksh-i-Bustam, 9), pitluMae ‘ I w^orship ’ (i. 63, 39, 50), 
and bUuga.c ‘ I work at ’ (i. 54, 3, 20), combine the afforma- 
tive with the base of an intransitive verb. We thus have a 
gradual transition from the semi- substantival kirracu or 
ziearacu and the adjectival nahdacu, through the pres. part. 
clnacu and the infinitival cayamCy to the verbal hadhlac and 
dhabsacti^ the exact analogues of the Ethiopic gabarcu and 
nagareu. It has long been recognized that the final cu of the 

Ethiopic answers to the final and fl* of the Heb., 

Arab., and Aram, perfect, and represents the first personal 
pronoun which we have in the Assyrian anacu and Hebrew 
So far as the first person sing, is concerned, therefore, 

the Assyrian Permansive and the Eth. Perfect are both formed 
by the attachment of the first personal pronoun to verbal 
bases, and in Assyrian to other words as well.^ How Mr. 

^ Besides -acu we also find -aca (e.g. tsihaea wish,’ Naksh-i-Rnstam, 24) 
This is the objective case of the pronoun, which is alone joined %vith the verbal 
base in tlie Aryan languages, as in ad-mL Just as the Aryan mi is weakened 
from ma^ so a is regularly weakened in Assyrian to i. "We do not find -ad 
however. In Hebrew, on the other hand, i is weakened from u (e.g. IT for 
'n* for in-). 
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Geldart has pointed out that the attachment of the personal 
prononns not only to verbal bases, but also to other words, is 
exactly paralleled in Aramaic.^ Here, not anam^ but cma, 
which bas become eyio in Syriac, is the first pers. pron., and 
like the other personal pronouns may be suffixed to the par- 
ticiple present, as well as to adjectival and semi-substantival 
bases, to create a present or permansive tense. Thus in 
Chaldee for KiK+7E0p means "I (am) killing,' 

‘ I remember,’ ‘ I send,’ in Syriac ]j1 

T, ; T T : - T ™ 

hoclheVno (with lima oeeuUans) for Iwdhel+'em ‘I (am) killing,’ 
enoUto ^l (am) ’ (as in |ii2 |j] li]"' "I (am) the door’), 

omar^no (am) saying,’ d^patvloshio ‘of Paul (am) I,’ malcdno 
‘ I (am) king ; ’ while even Biblical Hebrew, as Scliaaf has 
noted, 2 presents us with Aramaising forms like ‘ (which) 

thou inhabitest ’ (Jer. xxii. 23), ‘ and thou wilt bring 

forth’ (Gen. xvi. 11), ‘(which) thou dwellest in’ 

(Jer. li. 13), W3p!& ‘(which) thou hast built’ (eJer. xxii. 23), 

which the Masoretio punctuators treated as combinations of 
the participle and the 2nd pers. fern. pron. ; and to these 
Mr. Geldart would add the Niphal (Gen. xxii. 23). Now 

malcdno (as in the verse dhu emar d^'malcdno ‘but that he 
said “ I am king,” ’ John xix. 21) is as perfect a representa- 
tive of the Assyrian mrrmi^ as we can well have, while hod- 
lieV no may fairly be regarded as a verb. A Rabbinical example 
quoted by Schaaf ^ from the Mishna, ‘ cabbalizatus 

sum,’ is a remarkable example of the amalgamation of the 
pronoun with the participle of a derived conjugation, and 
alone justifies the statement that the amalgamation of a 
pronoun with a participle to express a verbal idea is not 
foreign to Semitic grammar.® In Chaldee, also, the attach- 


^ pp. 31-33. So too Delitzsch, Assyrische 8tudim^ vol. i. p, 123. 

2 “ Opus Aramaaiim,” pp. 334-336. L- 

^ Where EimcM saw merely a yod compugink. Ewald would make 

like for (with the genitival etc. The punctuators, 

however, assimilated these forms to those of the Aramaic tempm durans. 

^ Opus Araina3um,” p. 336. 

*'* Geldart, p. 31. 
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menfc of tke pronouH to tke participle is common to all tlie 
conjugations. 

The Aramaic forms quoted above are of course of modern 
origin ; but tkey serve to show bow a Semitic tense is able 
to grow up. What bas happened in modern times in one 
Semitic language could happen in ancient times in several of 
them; and it is not more wonderful to have hoclliefno by the 
side of maho’no than it is to have dhahmcu by the side of 
sarracii. When the pronoun am was attached as a preforma- 
tivC;, it was still regarded as separate from the base |K, with 
which, like the 2nd pers, pron. and the other form of the 1st 
pers. an-ya it afterwards became inseparably united ; 

when the Arammans, however, began to remedy their want 
of a particular tense by agglutinating ana and eno to par- 
ticiples and other words, all recollection of the compound 
nature of the pronoun had been lost. But the process in 
the two cases was precisely the same. 

The 2nd and 3rd pers. pronouns were naturally treated in 
the same way as the first. In Chaldee is ^ thou (art) 

killing,’ for in Syriac hoclhlat ‘thou art killing,’ 

kodheVu or kodhela'io ‘he is killing,’ malca\o ‘ he (is) king,’ 
kodhloy ‘she (is) killing,’ kodhlinan ‘we are killing,’ kodhlithon, 
kodhlathen ‘ ye are killing ’ (masc. and fern.), while the 2nd 

pers. sing. fern, is written ^ in Chaldee, and 

* ^ ^ . 

in Syriac, but having no point the final letter is silent, or in 
other words has ceased to, be pronounced. Chaldee adds a 
fern, of the 1st pers. pi. p^tpp, and has the same forms as 

Syriac for the 2ud pers. pi. ; but neither Chaldee nor Syriac 
have any forms for the 3rd pers. pL, and Chaldee none for 
the 3rd pers. sing. Winer, however, after giving a termina- 
tion in for the amalgamation of the part. pass. 

adds, “ Im Targum nach Editio Veneta, erscheinen der- 
gleichen BMungen auch von den Partcp. activ., z. B. 

Gant. i. 1, . . . aus .” In Assyrian, also, the Perman- 


So "Winer ; Ftat mites . 
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sive must have been conjugated throughout, though our 
limited knowledge o£ the inscriptions has failed as yet to 
furnish us with the 1st person pL To Prof. Schrader and 
Dr. Pratorius is due the discovery of the 2nd pers. sing, 
masc., which is formed like the corresponding person in 
Aramaic by the attachment of at^ the shortened form of the 
2nd pers. pron. Thus tslmt, preceded by atta, is Hhou art 
supreme,’ (K. 2861, 54; K. 3132, 14), (tamtw ra^pastav pu- 
lukhtm) maM ^ (the wide sea with terror) thou fillest’ (K. 
2861, 29), and in a curious hymn (S. 954, obv, 2, rev, 2) 
I have twice found tmpkhat Hhou dawnest,’ once with atti 
following. The latter instance shows that the form in -at 
was fern, as well as masc., at- standing equally for atta and 
atti. This 2nd pers. sing, was distinguished from the 3rd 
pers. fern, sing, by the length of the final vowel, which was 
short in the 2nd pers. and long in the 3rd. Thus in W, A. I. 
iii. 65, 6, we find te-Jcha-a-at for tekhdt after the feminine 
noxm More generally, however, the difference in the 

length of the vowel was not expressed in the writing, ba-sa-at, 
for instance, being written instead of ba-sa-a-at, ov ma-la-at 
instead of ma-la-a-at^ since an Assyrian reader would of course 
know how the words were to be pronounced in the two cases. 
The 3rd pers. sing. masc. was, so far as form goes, simply the 
participle present stripped of its case-endings, and only 
differing from the construct case of the participle in not 
standing in regimme, hut at the end of a sentence. If the 
verb were transitive, it would be preceded by its noun in the 
objective case. Thus we read (W. A. I. L 22, 105) cirkhu-su 
cima hiian Bade sacin ^ its head like the summit of a mountain 

was lying.’ In the case of verbs kS or this person 
ended in i or which, in accordance with a common phono- 
logical law in Assyrian, might become the diphthong -e. 

Thus we have maM and maliv from d7bm^Y. A. 1. iii. 65, 7, 
13 (uUamimma kaJckadtc znmra sibati maU ^it fills the head 
(and) body %vith white (hairs),’ malh fills 
(the body) wdth lumps of flesh and' from in 
A. I. ii. 17, 80 (sa bun bane ^ he who forms an imago,’ where, 
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however, I am unable to explain the construct form of the 
noun). The masc. and fern, of the 3rd pers. pL ended like 
the Aorist in -u and -a. Numberless examples of these forms 
occur in the inscriptions. I may instance pan hard haUii-m 
yiisaMa^ cacci-mn ^the front of my knees they seized and sent 
forth their arrows ’ (W. A. I. i. 41, 49); sa cmki attihd nam 
^ which support my throne,’ and yamnii samdu su maglnata 
ina kahhaclu-sumi nam Hhose lonians who bear helmets on 
their head’ (Naksh-i-Rustam, 27, 18); halti iissu pulukhti me- 
lamme mrmti itdti-m sakhrd ‘power, strength, reverence (and) 
fulness of royalty surround its walls ’ (W. A. I. i, 64, 35), or 
eli sade-simn marUiiti daghi ‘ to their rugged mountains 
they trusted.’ Elsewhere we have tsaUn, written 
and yI and preceded by the accusative Buda, 

interchanged with itshatu, as if there were not much 
difference in the meaning of the two forms (W. A. I. i. 18, 
48). The dual of the 3rd person in -d frequently meets us 
in the phrase ^umd basd ‘ the ears exist,’ where the length of 
the final vowel is denoted by the addition of the vowel y^ 
(a)» Besides tsahrn we also find the longer form tsahrimi 
‘they collect’ (W. A. I. i. 21, 76), which will have to be 
considered when we come to speak of the Aorist. I have dis- 
covered an instance of the 2iid pers. masc. pi. in banahmu 
‘ye form’ (W. A. I. iv. 34, 61). Judging from analogy, the 
2nd pers. fern. pL would be hanatina. 

The forms of the Assyrian Permansive which have been 
just given belong to Kal ; but numerous examples of the 
tense in the other conjugations may be collected. Thus in 
the sentence fsalami .... mindti patkilii .... Bakk nanziiza 
‘ images .... mingled (their) numbers (and) .... on high 
were fixed ’ {Layard, 40, 52), we have examples of both the 
Iphteal and the Mphal ; and as instances of the Iphteal of 
Concave verbs which prefix the characteristic (Jl) instead 
of inserting it after the first radical, we have asar panii-ei 
mcHH tvhdcu anaeu ‘ to the place set before thee I am coming’ 
(S. II. A. 124, 60), Bfi .... ielmii ‘ who had come’ (W. A, I. 
i. 41, 44), or uriikh Accadl ikbatmiv-va ana Bahila iebimi Hhe 
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road to Accad they had taken and to Babylon they came ^ 
(W. A. I. i, 41, 40).^ An example of the feminine 3rd pL 
of the Permansive of Iphteal is afforded us in sa zahhalu 
lathma ^ which put on ( = were coyered with) paint/ Laibum, 
however, may be read Uthiisa, and in this case will be an 
Iphtaal instead of an Iphteal, like citnusu Hhey were sub- 
missive’ (W. A. I. i. 37, 66), mhat-sim sitciinat ^ their abode 
was situated’ (Botta, 41, 39), yimu m rnusi sithulu ^ day and 
night were balancing one another’ (W. A. I. iii. 51, 3). 
It is possible that the form with a after the first radical 
is an Iphtaal, and that with i an IphteaL 

In Pael we find karradam ^ I am warlike ’ (W. A. I. i. 17, 
32), mA aMaca bircdya ^my knees go’ (W. A. I. ii. 16, 30), 
besides frequent examples of a curious Permansive Pael of 
Concave verbs which changes the medial radical into and 
has a passive or neuter signification, like kila, the perf. pass. 1 
oilmlu in Arabic. Thus sepdya nikhd ieot have rest,’ 
from I- h. 16, 31), racibu-sin dicu ‘their chario- 

teers were slain,’ from (W. A. I. i. 42, 11) ; aUtt-ni 
ambdni mmit ^ as for us the dwelling-places are numbered ’ 
(S. H. A. p. 24, 6). In place of an active Permansive of 
Pael these verbs used a Palel which took the form of 
ctmmi, as in dalkc m sicuru eunm ‘ the door and porch 
they founded’ (a translation of the Accadian ib-iaih-giibbti-s 
‘they caused to fix,’ W. A. 1. ii. 15, 3) or zimmit^ as in 
zummu nura ‘they deprive of light (K, 162, obv. 7). 
Similarly we get aillu ‘ they are holding,’ from ^7^? in the 
inscriptions of the Persian period (Naksh-i-Eustam, 26). I 
have come across no examples of the Permansive of Shaphel, 
but Permansives of the Passive conjugations are of frequent 
occurrence. Pael and Shaphel (with its two subordinate 
conjugations Aphel and Istaphel) were each accompanied in 
Assyrian by a Passive which was formed in the same way as 
in Arabic by the obscure vowel a* Thus in K. 162, rev. 1, we 

1 An interesting example of tte 3rd pers. mase. pi. I*erniansivo Kal of this 
verb ‘to come’ (not nnn as Br. Schrader conjectures), will be found in 
W. A. I. ii. 65, 6, where it is mitten hu, 

Br. Schi-ader calls this a Perfect (^VBie Holienfahrt der Istar,” p. 26). 
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have guddud appa-su ^he iaclmed his face ;^ ^ in W, A. I. i. 
17, 32, mrruhhaGit ^I am prosperous’; subat-sa tsukhlchumt 
^its site was small’ (Layard, 38 , 8 ) ; sma mmura-m mmanu- 
sun ittanallaca ^they {femd) were abandoned and got them- 
selves hastily away ’ (W. A. I. i, 42, 11, 12) ; sa %lve nussuka 
^ which {fern, pL) mounted up in splendour’ {Layarcl, 40, 3) ; 

^ ^ group has been seen’ {Lay.4fy^ 
5). Shaphel gives us sa . , . sukum ‘ which were caused to 
be proclaimed ’ ; sa » , , suluoa ^ which were made to go ’ ; 
sa > . . suniidu ' which was caused to be erected ’ ; caccu . . . 
suluGii ^ the weapon has been made to go ’ (W. A. I. ii. 19, 
27) ; sa cima yiime niiri siibu ‘ which like the day causes the 
light to come ’ - (W. A. I. ii. 19. 20 .) ; and Istaphal sa ana 
sumkut naciri siitbu tiiGldti-sa ^ whose troops are caused to come 
to the slaughter of the enemy ’ (Botta, 54, 11); la sutesuru 
mutse me-su ‘ the exits of its waters were not made straight ’ 
(W. A. I. i. 51, 1, 32). The last example is an instance 
of a common phonetic change in Assyrian, by which the 
initial radical of verbs S becomes e (— or w-). Thus we have 
ectil for acid ‘ I eat,’ esib for asib ‘ I dwelt,’ yimsih for yumsih 
* I caused to dwell.’ Elsewhere we find sutahulu from ^"2^ 
where, however, the preservation of a seems to be due to the 
fact that the form was derived from rather than from 
but this is not the case with sutatu ^ they are caused 
to be gone’ (W. A. I. iii. 58, 5, 4), the imss. Istaphal of HriK. 
In complete verbs the vowel after the first radical in the 
Pass. Shaphel Perm, was usually a, as in sa cim urpdti istu 
same siikalula ' w^hich like the clouds of heaven was made to 
be equalled ’ (W, A. I. i. 18, 62) ; though in the last passage 
we have a variant reading siikiilulai^ which shows that was 
sometimes preferred. Whether the vowel were a or how- 
ever, it was short, and might be dropped as in sursudu 
above ; consequently a word like j! iiyf 

^ Called a Perfect by Dr. Schrader (Zeitscliriffc d. D. M. G. xxTiii. 1, S. 137). 
M. Oppert translates ‘se dechira le visage’ (“ L’inimortalite de I’ame ehez les 
Chaideens,” p. 16). 

2 Prom it renders the Accadian fmn--uddu. As a participle it has a 
passive sense ; e.g. adu JSfannar .... $abu * father moon-god .... that art 
caused to come (periodically) ' (K. 2861, obv, 14). 
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(W. A. I. iii 64, 7; i. 15, 57) must be read pass. 

Ipbteal of (Heb. and not suiarrur, tbougb the 

double consonant might be explained by its denoting the 
accent. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that most of the Per- 
mansives of the derived conjugations were formed from the 
nomen mrU, The use and (in many cases) the formation of 
the Assyrian Permansive show clearly its identity with the 
tense which is usually called the Perfect in the allied Semitic 
idioms, and enable us to see how this tense grew up. Con- 
tracted forms of the pronouns were agglutinated to nouns, 
infinitives, participles and verbal bases, and out of the agglu- 
tination there came forth a tense. Assyrian preserved to the 
last its recollection of the way in which this tense had origi- 
nated, and never ceased to be able to verbalise nouns as well 
as verbal bases ; in the other dialects the formation had be- 
come restricted to verbal bases and been crystallised into a 
regular tense before the rise of writing or literature. IJn- 
like the later formations in Aramaic, the third person was 
primarily the nomen agentis in Kal, the nomen mrU in the 
derived conjugations, position alone distinguishing it from 
the latter ; but just as the suffixed pronouns of the first and 
second persons could be attached to the nomen verhi, m the 
third person of Eal also might be a nomen mrbL This is 
certainly the case with the Arabic kcibalct, the Aram, h^bal^ 
and the Heb. kdhal, though the poetical forms ‘liJD and |b|5 
do not differ from the participle. What I have called a 
verbal base is really at bottom a nomen mrU, Hereafter we 
shall see reason for thinking that the name nomen mrhi 
is a misnomer. 

This, then, was the genesis of the Semitic Perfect, analo- 
gous to the genesis of the later Aramaic substitute for a 
present or tem^om cluranSj and it is the conservative language 
of Assyria which has allowed us to discover it. It is plain 
that there was once a time when the Semite possessed only 
one tense, that which was afterwards marked off as an Im- 
perfect or Aorist when the Permansive or Perfect came into 
existence. A verb with one tense only must necessarily have 
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an extremely vague signification ; in fact it cannot denote 
time at all, only relation^ and this will explain the subse- 
quent history of the Semitic verb. In this way we can un- 
derstand how anything like a temporal meaning is absent 
from the Semitic tenses, and how when in the course of de- 
velopment the Semites wanted to express the idea of time, 
they had to do so either by the help of position, as in the 
Hebrew pluperfect, or of particles like had in Arabic,^ or of a 
difierentiation of varying forms of the same tense, as in the 
Ethiopic yeghar {yenger) and yegciMr. 

We come now to the Imperfect, which I prefer to call the 
Aorist in A ssyrian. Of this tense we find the following forms 
in the 3rd pers* sing. Kal : iscumc ; iscimm, iseum ; 

iscimaMy iseuna ; iscun (itshat^ ipdhir) ; iscieeinum, isaeeimi 
isacoinm, isaccini ; isaccimm, isacdna ; isaccin (imccar, 
idamnnim). It will be observed that the Imperfect of the 
other Semitic languages is here split up into two primary 
forms iseim or isciny and isaccin or isaccim. The second form 
is frequently written with a single instead of a double con- 
sonant between the second and third syllables; but this is 
due to the carelessness of the Assyrian scribes, who often 
neglected to notice a double letter (as in Ethiopic and un- 
pointed Hebrew or Arabic). A double consonant in Assyrian, 
however, may arise from two causes. It may either have a 
grammatical origin, the double letter denoting a change of 
grammatical relation ; or it may simply be intended to show 
that the preceding vowel is accented. More often than not 
the latter is the true cause of a double consonant in the 
writing.^ And it is the cause of the double consonant in 
isaccin. This really stands for isdciny and bears therefore the 
same relation to iscun that yegdber does to yeghar in Ethiopic. 
The imperfect tense has had exactly the same history in both 
languages, and, as I hope to point out presently, for precisely 
the same reasons. The Assyrian Pael ydsaccin differs from 

^ So lu in Assyrian (see my Assyrian Grammar y p. 170), and pDT » > 

D1D'’n*'^ {eroifios) in later Hebrew. 

2 The difficulties we experience in this matter are not greater than those which 
Ludolf had to contend with in Ethiopic. Thus we find him writing yendger 
yenagger. , : 
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the Kal mtccin not only in the preformative which answers 
to the Heb. -r-, but also in the nature and office of the double 
consonant. In the one case it is formal^ in the other merely 
aecentuaL 

For the present let us confine ourselves to the form iscun} 
Now the Assyrian noun retained the primitive case-endings^ 

for the nominative, -i for the genitive, and -a for the accu- 
sative, the construct state being marked by the absence of 
any one of these three terminations. The three vowels were 
originally long, but in the course of time came to be shortened. 
They were also originally provided with a final -m, pro- 
iioimced, perhaps, like the final -m in Latin which may he 
elided before a vowel, and this -m has been happily termed 
the mimrnation by M. Oppert. It is found in one of the 
Himyaritic dialects, and just as final m has become n in 
Greek, so too in Arabic the mimrnation has passed into the 
nunnation. Now it is evident that the forms of iscun given 
above — isetimim^ iseimti; iscxmim^ iseum ; ismncim, iscuna ; 
iscun — correspond exactly with the terminations of the noun. 
Thus we have a mimmated form, which for the sake of dis- 
tinction we will call the Energic Aorist, three forms in which 
the mimrnation has been dropped answering to the three 
cases of the noun, and finally an apocopated form which 
stands in the same relation to the others that the construct 
state does to the case-endings. 

A common phonetic law in Assyrian is that by which a 
(and occasionally ti) is weakened to i. Thus beside sa, the 
third personal fern, pron., we find beside sa^ah^, si^atu. 
The case-ending must be of later origin than those in -i/- 
and -(ly and in accordance with this fact we find the termi- 
nation in 4 coming more and more to take the place of the 
other two in the noun, while in the verb the traces of it grow 
continually fainter. The common masc. plural in -i or -c? 
(Heb, constr. pL w) as well as the shortening of the case- 

1 I am inclined^to think that this was pronounced by the Assyrians. At 
all events verbs S make 'i/atsab in the 3rd pers. masc. sing. Present Kal ( W. A. I. 

ii. 12, 23), and in Babylonian eh'us *liG made’ 

is sometimes written i-kfSy sometimes as though for ei/bus (=s '^ebus). 
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terminations were in great measure the causes of this differ- 
ence» The fact remains that the three forms isetmu, iscioui 
and iscun came to he used to the almost entire exclusion 
of the form isctiml This happened before any distinct 
difference of meaning grew up between iseuna and iscnn. 

This difference of meaning had been attached to the three 
forms in question at the time to which our oldest existing 
Assyrian monuments go back. The form iseuna corresponds 
with the Hebrew Oohortative, though the cohortative sense 
is not identified with the termination -a in Assyrian, except 
in the Precative and Imperative, as lUUca “^may he go,^ 
sulUmci ^ accomplish thou/ In the Indicative the form muna 
is employed in either of three cases. (1) It is used when the 
accusative follows instead of preceding the verb ; (2) when 
the verb implies motion ; and (3) in relative and conditional 
sentences. In the latter case it generally answers to the 
Arabic subjunctive, which like its Assyrian analogue termi- 
nates in -a. This -a is identical with the accusative case- 
ending of the noun, and in Hebrew, as in the other dialects, 
the verbal and nominal forms in -a (n") are wudtten alike. 
The Hebrew form shows that the -a was originally long, 
although it seems to have become short in Assyrian, the reason 
being that it was a contraction of the primitive mimmated 
vowel. Thus in Arabic pacUildnna or yactuldn becomes yaduld 
in pause, and similarly we must trace the Assyrian iscimd 
through iscimd back to iscundm, where the Arabic would 
indicate that the vowel was short. 

As the form iseuna corresponds with the objective case of 
the noun, we can easily understand how it came to be used in 
Assyrian in the three senses given above. The object is that 
to which the mind travels, the locality in which it finds rest. 
Hence the verb assumed the objective form when* the object 
had not yet been named, and when the mind was still moving 
on towards it. In other words, the objective case and form 
imply ^ motion to.’ This explains why what I would term 
the Objective Aorist was preferred whenever the verb con- 
tained the idea of movement, as in asMa ^I carried off,’ 
aspura ^ I sent/ Its use in relative and conditional sentences 
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arose from the fact that these may be considered as so many 
objects or subordinate appendages of the principal idea, and 
the conception of limitation implied in the objective case of 
the noun, to which the mind travels and no further, is the 
conception which underlies every dependent, that is limited, 
clause. The cohortative tense, as I have said in my Assyrian 
Grammar,^ ^farises from the idea of motion in urging oneself 
or another forward to do a thing, and implies a continuance 
of the action desired by putting it into effect.^’ 

I have taken the Objective Aorist 'kcuna first, partly 
because I believe the objective to be the oldest case of the 
noun, partly because the distinction of meaning between it 
and the other two forms of the Aorist is always carefully 
observed in the Assyrian inscriptions, and translators who 
neglect it are guilty of unscholarly carelessness. As a matter 
of fact, however, the Subjective Aorist mimii, answering as 
it does to the Subjective case of the noun, ought to have 
precedence. As in Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic and Ethiopic, 
the Subjective Aorist in -w has been almost supplanted in 
Assyrian by the Apocopated Aorist iscun. Whenever the 
form ismmi is employed, we generally find it with a perfect or 
pluperfect sense, and very frequently after a relative or a 
conditional particle. We cannot always, however, render it 
as a perfect or a pluperfect, and on this account, if for no 
other reason, Dr. Hincks's proposal to call it a Perfect is 
inadmissible. 

The extended use of the Construct or Apocopated Aorist 
seems to be due to its aptitude to denote vigour, though it 
may also be accounted for by the action of phonetic decay. 
It answers to the so-called Jussive in Arabic, though not to 
the Jussive in Hebrew. The latter is a further shortening of 
the Construct Aorist, and presents dijSBculties that are ex- 
tremely perplexing.^ The Construct Aorist must originally 
have been always used before the noun which it governed; 
%vlien its |)rimitiv6 significance was forgotten, however, the 
governed case was more commonly put before than after it ; 

^ p. 56. 

2 See Driver, of the Temes in Mekreiv^ Appendix ii. 
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indeed if the noun followed, the Objective Aorist was the 
I form ordinarily preferred. 

The mimmated or Energic form of the Aorist was the 
more primitive one, and the southern dialect of Babylonia, 
in which phonetic decay had not proceeded so far as in 
I the northern dialect of Assyria, made much use of it up to 

the last. But in northern Assyrian it is comparatively 
I ' seldom found. In Assyrian no vowel ever followed the final 

I M, and words like ^ Ef must be read 

usetsa~pva fusetsd-vd) brought forth and/ where the last 
syllable is the conjunction 1, and the is doubled to show that 
the accent fell upon the preceding syllable. Consequently 
we have to go to Arabic, in which yacMilmim seems to be 
older than yactiddn^ if we wish to make out that the mimma- 
tion primarily took the form of -mma. 

The mimmated Aorist is used without any special sense or 
significancy beiug attached to it, though here and there we 
may perhaps detect a desire to increase the emphasis or 
solemnity of a statement by employing this form. The 
mimmation came to be lost with the wear and tear of 
centuries, and the simple vowel-endings and -a, were 

left alone, lengthened at first to compensate for the loss of 
the mimmation, and then made short. Finally the vowel- 
endings had themselves to make way for the contracted form 
of the Construct Aorist. 

But by the side of the Construct Aorist we have another 
verbal form which Dr. Hincks was the first to point out, and 
which some Assyriologues have erroneously maintained to be 
an anomalous form of the PaeL I have before alluded to the 
double form and varying signification of the Ethiopic Aorist, 
the Imperfect yenger standing by the side of the Subjunctive 
ybidger. Assyrian possesses exact counterparts of these two 
forms ; and as in Ethiopic, so in Assyrian, the difference of 
form is accompanied by a difference of meaning. Besides the 
Aorist hcmiy Assyrian has a Present isacoin or isaccan. The 
double consonant in the latter word merely denotes that 
the preceding vowel is accented, there being no other wajr of 
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denoting exceptions to the ordinary rule of accentuation ; 
and isacmiy therefore, stands for isdcin, whiclb. thus agrees in 
every respect with the Bthiopic yendger} 

JSTow if we find an isdcin or isdean by the side of iseim 
(iseinjj we may expect to find an isdcimifmj and an isdcinaffn) 
by the side o{ iscimu(m) and iseuna(m). And such is the 
case. The forms isdcinuniy isdcinii ; isdcinim^ tsdcini ; isdcincifn, 
isdcinai QQQnv repeatedly in the inscriptions as well as isdcin. 

I have called isdcin a Present, and such is its actual force. 
Proofs of this are to be found in abundance. In fact, 
wherever the Accadian text has the present tense, formed by 
the addition of a vowel to the root, the Assyrian translation 
has to use the form isdcin. A grammatical tablet (W. A. I. 
ii. 11), which gives a list of Accadian verbal forms with their 
Assyrian equivalents, makes this as clear as possible. Thus 
we have the Accadian aorist in-lal ^ he weighed,’ and in4al-es 
‘ they weighed,’ rendered by the Assyrian ishd and islmki^ but 
the present ‘ he weighs,’ and in4alene ‘they weigh/ 

^ The accentuation of Assyi-ian words agrees very remarkably in inaiiy 
particulars with that of Ethiopic, as described by Dr. Trumpp in the ZeifMlmft 
der JDeutsohen Morgefildndischen Gesellschaft,yo\, xxviiL 4 (1874). As a general 
rule, the accent, as in Arabic, in thrown hack as much as possible, resting upon 
the antepenult unless the penult has a long vowel or is a closed syllable. To this 
general rule, however, there were many exceptions. Thus (i) The enclitic con- 
junction m threw the accent back upon the preceding syllable, although it might 
be short, as itsbatum^m. (2) The possessive pronouns of the 1st, 2iid, and 3rd 
persons when siilSxed to a noun thi-ew the accent back on the preceding syllable, 
as panu-ea ‘thy face,* ‘ himself,’ ‘themselves.’ (3) The 

possessive pronoun suffixes of the verb, with the exception of the 2nd plural and 
the 3rd masc. sing., threw the accent back upon the preceding syllable, as 
‘ pierce me,’ ‘ they were estranged from me,’ Uieasdpi-^ni 
‘ thou {fern.) didst reveal to m.%* pitd^si ‘ open for her.’ A double accent is even 
permitted in iesudd’-m-^m ‘ he conquered him, and.’ (4) The vowel between 
the 1st and 2iid radical was accented in the present Kal, as isdcin^ isdednu. So, 
too, in the qnadriiiteral ipardsid. (5) The penult was accented in the Srd 
person pi. masculine {? and feminine), as itsbutu ‘ they seized,’ imnidm ‘ they 
were risible,’ ittanuru ‘ they brought back,* ituru ‘ they returned.’ (6) The present. 
Kal of verbs as isen islU (7) The Srd person sing, of the 

Subjective Aorist of Niphal and Kal, as Ippisidii ‘it was alleged,’ inuhhn ‘it rested.’ 
(8) Dissyllabic nouns whose 1st syllable was accented, the 2ud syllable being short, 
accented tlie 2nd syllable in the plural, as nahkdli ‘ valleys,’ nacJri ‘ enemies,’ in 
contradistinction to the genitive singular and ndhri, (9) Certain nouns 

accented the penult like agkni ‘cement,* citstsUu ^ harzUu ‘iron,’ eidrim 

‘ordinance,’ cudkru ‘landmark,’ addnu ^smsmil sidumti ‘alliance.’ Assyrian 
accentuation is a (Question of some importance, hut, so far as I knr)w, the ‘ only 
book that treats of it is my “ Assyrian Grammar for Comparative lh!r}V)Hes.” ft 
is a matter of considerable difficulty to ascertain whether a double letter has an 
accentual or a grammatical origin. 
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hj isdhal and isdlmki ; the Accadian aorist in-gar *lie made/ 
and present ingarri ^ lie makes/ by the Assyrian mim and 
mdcan ; Accadian in-gen ^be established/ and in-gene 'he 
establishes/ by the Assyrian ymm and yumn (or rather 
yxiedim) ; the Accadian in-hur ^ he was hostile/ and in-Jinrri 
'he is hostile/ by the Assyrian yfmaecir and ytinacear. 
The last two examples show how the distinction between the 
Aorist and Present was kept up in Kal in the case of verbs 
VS as well as in the derived conjugations with a prefor- 
mative ti. The distinction which had been first worked out 
in Kal was extended to the remaining conjugations, and since 
the larger number of verbs formed the Aorist in Kal with the 
vowel i in the last syllable, this vowel was taken to denote 
the Aorist, while a (which corresponded with the vow^el of the 
second accented syllable of the Kal present) was taken to 
denote the present^ 

We have just seen that the difference between the Assyrian 
iskul and isdkal answered exactly to the difference betw^eeii 
the Accadian in-ial and in-lale. In fact Accadian, like other 
agglutinative languages, possessed two real tenses in our 
sense of the word, and only two, the Aorist and the Present; 
the Present being formed, as in Tibetan, by affixing a short 
vowel to represent the continuance of present time. Kow 
the influence of Accad upon its Semitic neighbours was pro- 
found. From the Accadians the Assyrians and Babylonians 
learnt the elements of civilization, of art, and of science ; from 
them, too, came the Assyrian Pantheon and mythology, and 
the Assyrian vocabulary was largely enriched with Accadian 
words. We have only to glance through the bilingual tablets 
to see how great the borrowing was. But so extensive an 
influence in the matter of the lexicon would lead us to infer 
that an influence must have been exercised on the grammar 
also. During the long period of time that elapsed while 
the xiccadians and the Semites were in close proximity to one 
another, each acquainted with its neighbour’s language, 

^ Another reason, however, may be found in the fact that Concave verbs 
necessarily formed their Kal aorist tcin (for — ievin) or icur (for ievur)j and 
their present ican (for icdyin = iedmn) or iedj/an^ and the distinction thus origi- 
nated may well he supposed to have been extended by analogy to other verbs. 
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numerous interclianges of tliougtt and expression must have 
taken place. Besides the words borrowed by the Semites from 
the AccadianSj we find words borrowed by the Accadians from 
the Semites; and in one instance, in the prefixing of the 
pronouns to the verbal roots in place of their original post- 
fixing, I believe we must trace Semitic influence. In the 
same way, I think the existence of two real tenses in 
Assyrian alone of the Semitic languages, where two existing 
forms of the Imperfect were utilised for the purpose, is to be 
explained. Accadian taught the Assyrian the difference 
between past and present time ; translation into Accadian 
or out of Accadian was constantly bringing before his mind 
the fact of this distinction, and the need of finding some 
machinery whereby to express it in his own tongue ; and 
accordingly the distinction of form between kmn and kdoin 
became raised into a distinction of meaning. It will be 
remembered that Ethiopic also has adapted the two forms of 
the Imperfect to the representation of differences of signifi- 
cation ; and Ethiopic, like Assyrian, was an outlying member 
of the Semitic group brought into close contact with non- 
Semitic neighbours. 

We have seen above that in course of time a distinction of 
meaning came gradually to be felt between the older and the 
later forms of the Assyrian Aorist which I have called the 
Subjective and the Construct. It was the same also with the 
Present. Here, too, the Objective form (imcana) was pre- 
ferred when an accusative followed the verb ; but whereas 
the Perfect and Pluperfect force of ucumi was not always 
observed, the Subjective Present isdcanu invariably had a 
Future sense. I therefore follow Dr. Hincks in terming it 
the Future. Instances of its use are plentiful enough. 
Wherever we have a future sense attached to the verb, there 
we have the form isdcinu or isdcanti. Thus a list of the possible 
injuries that a future miscreant might do, such as is given by 
Tiglath-Pileser I. (YV". A. I. i 16, 8, 63-73), contains a series 
of verbs like ikhahbu’u ^ he shall conceal,^ isapanu shall 
hide,^ inadiCih “^he shall lay/ I he shall cover, ^ ijMsidhu 

^he shall erase/ ymapracu ^he shall cause to break.’ A very 
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instructive example of the Future will be found in a by mii 
printed in IV. A. L iv. 8, 4, 2-7. 

2. ei uati a 2 )piikhu^ tmalcli 
as fire have I blazed ; I rest : 

3. isati mnipu tiraba 

(like) fire have I burned ; I increase : 

4. silri uGoUiCu ucallad 

the com have I matured ; I make heavy, 

5. dm isati appiiklm umhhhh% 
like fire have I blazed ; I will rest : 

6. isati asnipu iiTahhiii 

(like) fire have I burned ; I will increase : 

7. sihri ticalliCu tmahhadu 

the corn have I matured ; I will make heavy. 

It will be noticed that in most instances the Future follows a 
relative pronoun, and when we remember that this was also 
the case with the Subjective Aorist, we are led to suppose 
that the idea of futurity was originally evolved out of the 
relative sentence. However this may be, the Objective form 
isdcina or imcana had no distinct and separate force of its own 
(as was the case with iscum\ and might be used instead of 
isdcinu; thus in the list of futures quoted above from Tiglath- 
Pileser's inscription we meet with ikhmam ^ he shall devise/ 
without any noun after it/ 

With the elaboration of what we may term a Future Tense 
the Assyrian verb became complete. We must remember, 
however, that the idea of future time was not much more 
prominent in it than that of past time in the Subjective 
Aorist, and that while a temporal sense is to be discovered in 
both these forms, especially in the Future, it was not so clear 
and determinate as in the case of the Present imcin. It was 
the influence of the Accadian that had breathed the idea of 
time into the forms of the Assyrian verb, and enabled the 
Assyrian to add to the merely relational meaning of the 
Semitic verb a temporal meaning as well. Dr. Hincks’s 

^ ns:. 

2 As the word is followed by the ooujunction va, howeyer,/t is just possible 
that we should read ikhsasavva^ where sm would stand for as in ablav for 
ablu ‘ son ’ (W. A, L i. 51, 1, 16). 
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scheme of the Assyrian verlb is fully home out by a larger 
acquaintance with the inscriptions ; he only erred in his in- 
terpretation of the facts. 

We are now able to pass on to an inquiry into the origin 
of the two forms iscim and isdcin. We must remember that 
just as the vowel of the last sjdlable of the Aorist might be 
either a, % or w (iUhcit 'he seized/ irkhiU, 'it inimdated/ 
iscm ' he made so the vowel of the last syllable of the 
Present might similarly be either a, i, or th We must 
further remember that we have found iseim and isdcin in no 
way distinguishable from the noun; in fact the varying 
forms of the two tenses can only be explained from the 
analogy of the noun. Isctm and isdcin, so far as mere form 
goes, are each of them- substantives. This is further apparent 
when we consider their plnrals. Answering to iscimum and 
ismnvj we have the 3rd pers. pi. iscimumm and iscimunu, 
which more frequently appear as isetmunim and iscununi, and 
now and then as iscununam and iscimum* On the other hand 
answering to the apocopated iseim we have the contracted 
isoumu ISTow the termination -ima) also forms 

the plural of certain nouns, and the rarity of its occurrence 
is a mark of its antiquity. Thus by the side of cUlutu ' buckets " 
is found (Ulumiv (W. A. I. ii. 25, 11, 16) ; dakmu also 
occurs as the plural of datu (W. A. I. ii. 48, ohv* 15), and 
the pronouns sunu,. satwnu, etc., preserve the same plural 
form. It will be remembered that the plumiis sanus of 
masculine nouns in Arabic ends in met, which differs from 
the termination of the 3rd pers. pi. of the verb (in -und) only 
in the shortening of the final vowel. This shortening follows 
the general rule which we observe in and ' for and, or in 
kadhalM by the side of the Ethiopic gaharcu* Contraction 
has gone still further in the archaic Hebrew forms of the 
2nd and 3rd pers. pi. of the Perf. and Imperf. like 

(Dent. viii.. 3,. 16), which find their 

analogues in Aramaic. Indeed the Syriac forms nekd/ditmd- 
chon or neMK Jundi (hi) with suffixed pronouns preserre tlie 
original -nnd. And the fact that this plural termination in 
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' ■ ‘ima (of , wliicli tlie ' quiescent alif in' tlie Arabic' is a 

trace), is met with in the Hebrew and Aramaic Perfect as well 
as in the Imperfect, shows pretty plainly its substantiyal origin 
in both cases, since the Perfect has already been proved to 
have been an old noun. The matter is clenched when we 
find the Assyrian Permansive or Perfect occasionally termi- 
nating in the same way as the primitive Aorist ; e.g. tebmi 
(W. A. I. i. 41, 44) ^they come,’ by the side of tebu^ and 
tsahruni “^they collect ’ (W. A. 1. i. 21, 76). 

How while a final m was preserved in Assyrian and 
Himyaritic, but changed into n in Arabic, m between two 
^ vowels, on the other hand, might maintain itself in Arabic 

though it became n in Assyrian. Consequently while Assyrian 
has siimi and attimu {cmitmu), old Arabic has humu^ antumu,” 
JmdhaUii^mij just as we find loefomut anfemu, mgarcenmm 

I in Ethiopio, or T\t^T\ ^ 123“ in Hebrew. As I have pointed out 

ill my “‘Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes,” the 
original plural ending was in not in n ; the change of the 
labial into the nasal was the effect of phonetic decay. ^ 

Besides the ending in -um, which was confined to the 
nominative case, Arabic possessed an ending in which 
was appropriated to the oblique cases. It is very possible 
that we have here an instance of false analogy with the case- 
endings of the singular. But we must remember that a 
^ plural in j — is alone in use in Aramaic (as in ^men’), 

and that Q**" is the termination of the ordinary Hebrew 

plui‘aL Even in Assyrian the southern dialect of Babylonia 
presents ns with the form ciidlin for cildlan ^ omnia/ in the 
inscription of Khammuragas (i. 23), and the common mascu- 
line plural in or -e ( = — ), like the Hebrew construct plural 
^3^, presupposes a plural D^“. How Assyrian makes it very 
clear that wherever the vowel i occurs, there is a presumption 

^ (Is. XXXV. 1) might be quoted as an instance of the retention of the 

final m in Hebrew, but a more natural explanation of the word is that the final 
j-r has been assimilated to the first letter of the following word ‘12‘lp like 
DV'IS (Numb. iii. 49). Wetestein, however, met with a Bedouin tribe which 
said ^'im for e.g. aealum ‘ they have eaten.* 
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that it has been weakened from a; and this law of Assyrian 
phonology seems to be common to the phonology of the 
cognate dialects as well. Hence the several forms -ror 

and -im, presuppose an earlier form in -awa or --dm. 
And this form actually exists. Passing over the Hebrew 
D-33 and D^D, the usual plural of adjectives in Ethiopio and 

T • T \ 

Ilimyaritic ends in -an, and even in Syriac we find anakhnan 
‘ we/ h'l/nan But in Assyrian the termination -arm 

(-dni, -ana) marked the primitive plural of nouns generally. 
In the inscriptions which we possess the use of this old plural 
has become much restricted^ and many nouns like sarrdnu 
‘ kings/ or matdn'n ‘ countries/ were more commonly em- 
ployed with the later plural forms sarri and matdki. The 
more ancient the language of an inscription, however, the 
more extended is the use of the plural in -dmi. 

How the same relation that the Aramaic masc. 

to the plural in -unu, the Aramaic fern. 

plural in -dnii. The original form of the fern. 3rd pers. pi. 
of the Perfect and Imperfect must have ended in -ana (-dni, 
-dm), just as the original form of the masculine ended in -unu 
(-uni, -una), and the Arabic and Hebrew 

.. T ; 1 • 

are merely contractions of this, the final T\ of the Hebrew 
marking the primitive length of the vowel which compen- 
sated for the loss of the mimmation. The distinction between 
the masculine and feminine genders in the 3rd pers. plural of 
the two tenses of the Semitic verb was maintained simply by 
a difference in the vowel of the suffix. 

I believe that it can be shown, however, that this distinc- 
tion was not original, and that primitively no grammatical 
difference of gender was denoted by the difference of vowel. 
As we have seen above, not only masculine nouns like sami 
‘ king,’ might be used in Assyrian with the old plural termi- 
nation -dnu, but feminine nouns also, like mafMi ‘ countries,’ 
could be used with the same suffix. In fact many of the 
nouns which preserved the plural in -dmi down to the latest 
period of the Assyrian language were feminine, as is proved 
by their being employed with feminine adjectives. It is 


bears 
bears to the 
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clear, therefore, that the old plural in (~dm^ -Cinci) %Yas 
attached to all nouns indifferently, whether masculine or 
feminine ; and in this way we can explain the origin of the 
abstract termination in -dnu (Heb. |i_- ? Arab, and Eth. 

-an), the |)lural being regarded as an abstract (colleetiye) 
singular, like neuter plurals in Aryan languages. We can 
also explain certain Assyrian plurals and collectives, which 
answer to Arabic nomina ahiindaniice, and affix the suffix -Cm 
to the feminine suffix -t; e.g. akhrafdn ^the remainder,^ 
ebirtdn ^ a ford ^ (literally ^ a place where crossings are made,^ 
from ehirtu ^ a crossing, ’ The plural of the Samaritan 

plurals from 2 to 10 in ‘'fl" may be compared with this 
xissyrian formation. 

From all this it results that the plurals in -unu and -dnu, 
the latter being subsequently weakened to -zna, were used 
indifferently for nouns of all genders ; but that in course of 
time, after the analogy of the 3rd personal pronoun ^ he ' 
(Kin), and sa’ and si^ ^ she ’ (X'n), the difference of vowel 
came in certain cases to denote a difference of gender also. 
The two forms of the plural employed for the 3rd pers. plural 
of the two tenses of the verb were differentiated, as a need 
of expressing a difference of gender grew up, and so a merely 
phonetic distinction became a grammatical distinction. It is 
a phenomenon that is constantly occurring in the history of 
language. A distinction between the two genders seems to 
have been first expressed in the case of the 2nd person, and 
while the 1st person remained genderless until the rise of 
the modern dialects of Africa, the vocalic correspondence 
of the two forms of the 3rd person pi. to the two 3rd personal 
pronouns led to these two forms being set apart to express a 
similar difference of gender. When once this had been done, 
any further change could only come about through the action 
of phonetic decay. Just as the Construct or Apocopated 
Aorist lost its final case-vowels in the singular, so in the 
plural also the terminations in -umi and -arm were first cut 
down to -un and -an, and then shortened to -le and -a. The 
ordinary Assyrian Aorist has, accordingly, iscimu and iscuna 
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for tlie 3rd pL like tlie Heb. , tbe Etbiopioj/e/^Se/i^ and 
yeliheld, and the Arabic the same forms of course 

holding good for the Perfect as well. These forms are in 
strict analogy with the construct plural of Hebrew masculine 

nouns in (in Syriac which has become the common 

masculine plural in Assyrian just as the Construct Aorist has 
become the common form of the Aorist in the same language. 

It is necessary to go at this length into the origin of the 
plural in order to proYe beyond cavil the substantival character 
of the Semitic Imperfect tense. That the Perfect or Perman- 
sive was originally a noun, to which the pronouns were attached 
ill the 1st and 2nd persons, has been made clear, and it has 
now been shown that the 3rd person plural of the Imperfect 
is formed in exactly the same way as that of the Perfect — at 
least so far as suffixes are concerned ; and we may there- 
fore conclude that the origin of both must have been much 
the same. In fact the plural terminations of the 3rd person 
of the Imperfect are only explicable on the supposition that 
this person was originally regarded as a noun. What the 
Perfect was primarily, that also was the Imperfect ; and just 
as the Perfect came to be used as a tense after the personal 
pronouns were affixed to the 1st and 2nd persons, so the 
imperfect passed from the category of noun to the category 
of verb after the pronouns were /^r^ffixed to the same persons. 

YaMJmly ylhclhol, iMhily will consequently be the construct 
case of an old noun, of which the nominative was yaMhiilit (m ) . 
The vowel of the last syllable might be either ri, i u 

(o)y hut whereas the difference of vowel has been adapted to 
express a difference between transitives and intraiisitives in 
Arabic, and to a certain extent in Hebrew, the three vowels 
are still used indifferently in Assyrian without distinction of 
meaning. Indeed euphony frequently determines the choice 
of the vowel ; thus we have itshat ^ he took,^ in the singular, 
but itshutu in the plural (W. A. 1. iii. 8, 57, 74). Now it is 
obvious that the Imperfect yaMlmlUy plural yaMhulmm, 
cannot be distinguished, at all events in form, from such old 
substantives as ^3}^S'^ ^the laugher,’ ^ the adversary," 
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Hlie little one/ ^ oil/ D^lpy substance/ in Hebrew, 

or i 2 :)dMm ^ ransom’ ihiibhn ^ a Tault’ (nnp), ikribi 

‘prayers’ (a-lp ^ to draw near’), edakJm ^ king/ and ebiMu 
Mord/ by tbe side of dahhu (nn) and hillii immim 

'(z=i imiru) and emartii * youngling,’ by tbe sideof 

in Assyrian. In one word, ilcacat or alcacat ^ stories,’ we 
have an indication that the f has been weakened from a 
(unless the word comes from like the Talmudic halacha)^ 
and this may be supported by such cases as emiit, the feminine 
of ‘ sin’ ot ivessir iox ivdsUr (kd§ir) ^ he depai’ted’ 
(^D1), and ipteJdd for ip)kikid ^ he inspected.’ At any rate the 
prefixed ^ interchanges with. ?i in klliehmu by the side of 
udlidma ^ a lawgiver’ (from (Jlaksh-i-Rustam, 3f5, etc.). 
If the prefix i be held to have come from a more original 
we shall then be able to trace back all nouns so formed to a 
formation with prefixed a, which has left its traces through- 
out most of the Semitic dialects. In Assyrian we have acalMu 
by the side of calutu, apkmi ^weight,’ from azhtipp)u 
doorpost,’ from ; in Hebrew intensives like ‘ cruel,’ 

^ deceitful,’ " constant ’ ; and in Arabic such com- 
paratives as ^more’ or ^most beautiful,’ ‘more’ 

or ‘ most ugly.’ When we remember that the Arabic yaMlml 
becomes yikdhul in Hebrew and ikdhil in Assyrian, we can 
easily understand the transition of a (for ya) into i (for yi). 
Dr. Donaldson^ once pointed out — following herein the 
suggestion of Schultens*^ and Storr^ — that the Hebrew 
‘Hebrew man,’ stands in the same relation to as 

‘ Hebrew woman,’ does to and there is some- 

thing to be said for the theory. Arabic has dyyu(n) instead 
of simple 4^ as in ^ ^an Egyptian,’ while Ethiopia has -awl 

and -dy or -dl besides -I (e.g. ‘terrestrial, 

‘robber’), Aramaic having only in common use, as 


^ MasJdl le~8opher^ p. 26. ® Institutiones^'^, 275, ^ Ohservationes, p. 143. 
VOL. IX. — [isEAV SEEIES.] 4 
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an Egyptian.^ It is quite possible, bowever, that tlie vowel 
prefix with which we are dealing is of purely euphonic 
origin ; indeed its connexion with the prefixed zi- on the one 
side and the prefixed a- on the other seems to render such 
a supposition highly probable. In this case it finds its 
analogue in the prefixed a- and 2 - of the numerals, as in the 
Arabic ^Uknatain or the Assyrian irhitki and arhaH or 

irhcii^ and the Hebrew of riMatu 

%ur^ This prefixed vowel, like the prothetic vowel in 

Grreek, merety serves to facilitate ease of pronunciation, and 
must originally have been used only before a double con- 
sonant at the beginning of a word. According to Wetzstein 
the Bedouin pronounces habalatu(n) as k^bdlet, and when in 
annexion as arMbet, and it is a well-known rule of Arabic 
phonology that a syllable cannot begin with two consonants 
the first of which is without a vowel. I am inclined to 
believe, therefore, that the old nouns with prefixed vowels 
which have given rise to the masculine 3rd persons sing, and 
pi. of the Imperfect took in the first instance those vowels only 
where a double consonant followed. In course of time the 
prefixed vowel was extended to other forms which began with 
a single consonant — this, perhaps, being at first a liquid, as in 
Greek, — and so we find acaltdii in the noun and in the 
verb. It is no doubt remarkable that the prefixed vowel re- 
mained long, and it was on this account that in my Assf/rian 
Grammar ^ I thought it necessary to separate it from the 
euphonic vowel prefix. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the masculine third 
person ; now, however, that this has been resolved into a 
noun, we may proceed to assume the same of the feminine 3rd 
person also. TaMhuki, Assyrian tasciimi and iasdcinu, pre- 
sents us with a prefixed dental instead of a prefixed vowel. 
The theory has already been mentioned which would connect 
it with the termination of forms like ; and it is cer- 

tainly very tempting to refer it to the sufiixed dental (t) 
which characterizes the feminine throughout the Semitic lan- 
^ Pages 111 and 135, 
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guages. If we bear in mind that the formation of the Im- 
perfect differs from that of the Perfect only in prefixing 
instead of affixing,, we might argue that taseumiheam exactly 
the same relation to saenat that idetmu does to saGin, As I 
ha¥e pointed out in my Assyrian Grammar^ the primitiYe 
feminine plural in T\T (Ass. •‘diu) must be explained by a 
contraction of -dioath for -dmath, according to the common 
phonetic law of Assyrian which changes m into ' 2 ^.’ or v (especi- 
dllf between two vowels),, so that the feminine suffix will have 
been attached to the plural ending in a thoroughly aggluti- 
native fashion. This implies that there was a time in the 
history of Semitic grammar when the feminine suffix could 
be used as a separate word. If we were allowed to call in 
the aid of Old Egyptian and the sub-Semitic dialects of Africa, 
we could quote the Egyptian feminine article ia or te^ which 
ivas used before a noun to denote the feminine as well as after 
it (e.g. ta-nuter^-t ^ the goddess,’ as compared with pa-mder 
the god ^ )> or the Berber tlieyyi ^ this ’ feminine by the side 
of wayy% masculine. Tasmmv would be precisely parallel to 
the Egyptian ta-pet the people,’ or torbcm ^ the old woman.’ 
I am by no means convinced, however, of the Semitic affini- 
ties of Old Egyptian, and it is quite possible that the form 

tascumi is really to be classed with Tiphel nouns like 
in Hebrew, takattuliiiji) or faJxdtuhiiyi) in Arabic, or tamlcJudsu 
^ battle ’ (‘pnJD), tasUtu ‘ request ’ and tasmcatu ' hear- 
ing ’ in Assyrian. Hoims so formed are all abstracts 

and of the feminine gender,, and though I do not see my way 
to connecting the feminine suffix with the dental characteristic 
of such conjugations as Iphteal or Hithpael, I believe that 
the appropriation of Tiphel nouns to the feminine gender was 
occasioned by the likeness of their prefix to the sign of the 
feminine. At any rate the feminine abstract noun taseimu 
gives us an irreproachable original for the feminine 3rd 
person of the Imperfect. 

We must not forget, however, that a good number of 
masculine nouns in Assyiuan formed their plural in -utu like 

1 Page 123. 
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tlie Hebrew masculines in Jli", and that the feminine singular 
abstracts which end in the same way in Assyrian are prob- 
ably transformed masculine plurals regarded as abstract 
collectives. Ethiopic bears evidence to an old demonstrative 
tu ^ hie/ U ^ ha 3 c/ with an accusative ta, which has been pre- 
served in loe-tu ^ he/ ye-ti ^she/ emim-tu ^ them/ zentu^ zdii, 
zanta, ‘this/ etc./ and it is possible, though not probable, 
that we may compare the Arabic feminine demonstrative tih^ 
Uhiy tl (dual tan% pi. iami). The Ethiopic forms agree with 
the longer Assyrian forms of the personal pronouns, sunutu 
(-‘tl, -ta) and sinatu (-ii, -ta)^ by the side of sunu and sim, or 
yafdi, ydti, yata, ‘ myself,'^ where the suflBx cannot be separated 
on the one side from the termination of feminine abstracts 
like tiicuUu ‘ help ^ (for tuculdtii)^ or on the other side from 
the Ethiopic tve-tu and ye-ti [_=:.Mye-ti']. 

It now only remains to consider the 1st and 2nd persons 
of the imperfect tense. As these were formed in the Perfect 
by the affixing of the personal pronouns, so they are formed in 
the Imperfect by the prefixing of the same pronouns. In 
the singular the of the first person may be regarded as the 
personal pronoun that meets us in the Assyrian yd~t% the 
Hebrew and the Arabic and Ethiopic an-a, as well as in 

the suffixed first personal pron. -ya {-a, -i), rather than as a 
shortened form of aeu {an-acu, The first syllable of 

the 2n;d personal pron. has been dropped in the 2nd person 
sing, and pL, just as the second syllable of the pronoun was 
dropped in the 2nd pers. sing, of the Perfect ; and as the same 
fact is observed in the case of the 1st person, we may conclude 
that the personal pronouns were prefixed to the base of the 
imperfect before they had become completely agglutinated to 
the base In the plural the 2nd personal pron. has been 
naturally prefixed to the plural form of the noun which it 
turns into a tense; somewhat strangely it does not appear 
that the 1st person plural ever possessed a plural termination. 

I have thus endeavoured to show, with the help of Assj^- 
rian, that the two primary tenses of the Semitic verb were 

^ Dillinaim, Gratmmiih d, Aeth. Spnivhe^ p. 201. 
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at the outset nothing but nouns,, with* which the first two 
pronouns came to be closely united,, and so caused them 
gradually to assume a verbal signification. As in the Aryan 
languages the noun presupposes the verb, so on the other 
hand in Semitic the verb presupposes the noun. The native 
grammarians have in each case had a sure and accurate per- 
ception of the real fact. The Hindu grammarians traced 
the words of Vedio Sanskrit to-' YerhaT roots, while Semitic 
grammarians' have equally clearly insisted that the Semitic 
verb is but ■ a transformed noun. 'Thus Dr. , Lee ^ quotes from 
'Eimchi: ,'^ The noun precedes- the verb> for the. verb proceeds 
from; the noun:;, and they say that the noun is like the bod}^, 
the subject of accident, but that the verb is the accident 
only;” and again from Ibn ul-Fiham : The noun itself 
will, without any verb, carry with it a complete idea ; and 
this shows that the verb is a branch of the noun and is sus- 
tained by it. In another respect, the verbs are, according to 
the most accurate of our writers, derived from the masclars^ 
which are nouns, and these as so- derived are branches of 
them.’^^ Up to the last the Hebrew tenses expressed relation 
rather than time ; and Mr. Turner, in his Studies Biblical 
and OrientaU^ (p. 376), very acutely draws attention to the 
fact that the affixing of the pronouns in the Perfect makes 
the verbal root prominent to the speaker, in accordance with 
the general Semitic law which places the defined word before 
the defining, while the prefixing of the pronouns in the Im- 
perfect lays the stress upon the pronoun subject, from which 
he would infer that the Perfect expresses a fact,, the Imperfect 
the activity underlying a fact. There are many languages 
still spoken in which the idea of the verb has not yet been 
arrived at. This is characteristically the case with the 
Polynesian dialects; the Dayak, for example, says, ‘he-with- 
jacket- with- white,’ wffiere we should say, ‘ he has a white 

1 See Ms ‘‘Hebrew Grammar,” pp. 83, 181, and in tbe Journal of Sacred 
Literature^ JMy, 1850, p. 195. 

2 See Olsbansen, “ Heb. Lebrb.” p. 22 ; Merx, “Grammatica Syriaca ” p. 197 ; 
PMlippi, “ Wesen und Urspriing d. Stat. Coiistr,” p. 169 ; Turner “ Studies 
Biblical and Oriental,” p. 365 sq;., wbo also refers to Koch, “ Eer Semitische 
Infinitiv,” p. 5. 
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jacket on/ ^ Similarly in the polysynthetic languages of 
If orth America the multitudinous forms of the verb denote 
not time but personal relations. There was a period also in 
the history of Semitic speech when no verb existed, and 
except where foreign intercourse was at work a temporal 
signification always remained absent from it. In Assyrian 
contact with Accadian produced a distinction of past and 
present time between the forms iscun and isdein, and to a less 
degree between iseun, immii and isdcinti, while the definite 
past came to be denoted' by prefixing the particle lu ^ then’ ; 
in Ethiopic a similar foreign contact originated a distinction 
of meaning between yeghar and yegdher ; in Arabic a past 
tense was formed by the help of the prefix kacl, like %oatV a in 
Ethiopic ; ^ in Hebrew a pluperfect was denoted by interposing 
the subject between the copulative conjunction and the 
perfect, and in later Hebrew the future by combining the 
infinitive with D‘’Kj5 or (eroifio^), and 

the past by combining the participle with ; while in 
Aramaic we have the tempos %tans ov durans as well as a 

future formed as in later Hebrew by substituting S for the 

ordinary preformative of the impei'fect. The two chief' 
tenses of the Turkish verb are a striking commentary on 
what I have endeavoured to show was the origin of the 
Semitic perfect and imperfect. In this language the 3rd 
person of the present is the bare form of the present participle 
with the plural suffix attached in the plural, the pronouns 
being postfixed in the other two persons, while the 3rd 
person of the Aorist is an abstract substantive to which 
the pronouns are affixed in the Ist and 2nd persons. Thus 
dogur is ^ striking ’ and he strikes,’ dogur-lar ^strikers ’ and 
^ they strike,’ dogiir-imi * I strike,’ dogd ^ a striking ’ and ‘ he 
struck,’ dogdi-kr ‘ strikings^ and ^ they struck,’ dogd^im ^I 
struck.’ 

There is now little that rmains for me to notice. If the 

^ See Steintlial, ChamJderistih der hmiptsaoJbUcJwten Typen>des Sprachhauea^ 
pp. 1(36-176. 

Billmaun, Gmmmatik^ p. 136, 
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masculine 3rd person of the perfect mein were originally a 
nomen ageniky^o, fern. 3rd mcnat would be simply 

the feminine of that nomen ageniis. The termination of the 
2nd person fern. sing, of the imperfect, tasenm, tikclheli^ 
takiiilma^ is more difficult to account for. When we remember, 
however, that is an early dialectal variation of (that 
is, Ass, mrratu\ and that a in Assyrian, as in the 

cognate idioms, readily passes into % we may perhaps allow 
that the final vowel of the form in question may be a 
weakened representative of the feminine suffix. Tamim&tu 
would then have stood by the side of tmemm 
and iamm^ and, considering that in Assyrian itself the fern, 
suffix -difaf very frequently becomes -eiu (^IH and even 

there is no difficulty in deriving tamini from it. As the 
final -i is found in all the Semitic grammars, it is plain that 
the imperfect tense must have been fully formed before their 
separation. As for the Arabic taMulma, and the correspond- 
ing Heb. and Aramaic tikclhelm^ this has probably arisen from 
an inaccurate assimilation to the plural. 

The Imperfect, like the Perfect and all classes of nouns, 
originally possessed a dual. I have tried to show in my 
Principles of Comparative Philology^ that the dual in all 
languages precedes the plural, but with the development of 
culture and civilization tends to disappear. The Semitic 
dual came in course of time to be restricted to those nouns 
which denoted couples (like the ‘ hands ^ or ^ eyes ^), and it is 
only with nouns of this kind, therefore, that we may expect 
to find it used in the verb. Examples of its employment in 
Assyrian are not very common, partly because the number of 
nouns which preserve the dual is not great, partly because 
the resemblance of the dual termination to that of the fem- 
inine plural caused the latter to be often substituted for it. 
Originally the dual ending, came to be contracted to 

-a in Ass}wian, just as the feminine plural of the imperfect 
was contracted to Thus we have the common phrase 


^ pp. 273-285 (second edition). 
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tiz-nd ha-sa (^-ri I? <r V m ^ the two ears exist/ 
as well as bdsd mnd (W. A, I. i. 29, 33, etc.)? and hal-la-- 
cd hir-ca-ya ^ my knees move ’ (W. A, I. ii. 16, 30), or ni-^hhd 
se-pa-ya ^ my feet are at rest ’ (W. A. I. ii. 16, 31), 

Only one more point need be noticed, and that is the form 
assumed by the imperfect of some of the derived conjugations. 
The derived conjugations of the Assyrian verb are elaborated 
with an artificial regularity which shows plainly the literary 
character of the language. Kal and Niphal were taken as 
active and jDassive, with Shaphel for their causative, and each 
of these were then provided with an intensive voice, Pael for 
Kal, Niphael for Niphal, and Shaphael for Shaphel ; Kal, 
Niphal, Shaphel, and Pael being further furnished with two 
secondary conjugations in ta and tan. Now the imperfect 
and participle of Shaphel and Pael were characterized by a 
preformative in d answering to the Hebrew sh’va^ so that 
yUmscin is ^he caused to establish,’ and ydsaccin 

im ) ‘he did establish/ Since the double letter is fre- 
quently not expressed in writing, as in Ethiopic or unpointed 
Hebrew and Arabic, we often find ytimcin instead of ydsaecin^ 
and our only means of distinguishing it from the Kal present 
(where the double letter marks the accent on the preceding 
vowel) is the performative d. In the first person singular 
this preformative blends with the aleph of the pronoun into a 
long whence maccin and masein. Owing to the imper- 
fection of the Assyrian mode of writing, no distinction can be 
made between the = u of the 1st person and the 
yd (7“) of the 3rd ; and though this would occasion no diffi- 
culty to the Assyrian reader, it obliges the modern decipherer 
to be constantly on his guard. 

I here pass over the Precative, formed by the prefix (as 
in Aramaic, Arabic and Ethiopic), partly because I have 
nothing to add to what I have said about it in my Assyrian 
Grammar for Comparatwe Purposes^ partly because I prefer 
to regard it as a special mood. I have only to remark that 

the word Imuni n J! !^) ‘ may they carry 
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away ’ is an interesting instance of tlie older and fuller form 
of the plural in the Precative.^ 

I^or need I linger over a common Assyrian idiom that re- 
minds one somewhat of the waw conversive in Hebrew. To 
express the result of a previous action the Ass37rians used the 
construct aorist preceded by the copulative conjunction and 
the subjective aorist.. Thus 5=1 ►‘Jiy /^y ^y 

^y| e-mu-ru {^litsiatum-vd emiim 

is ^ when they had taken they saw ^ (literally ^ they had taken 
and they saw ’). The perfect (permansive) sometimes takes 
the place of either one of these tenses; thus we have 
mmira-va rmmnii-sim ittanaMaca ‘ thej’- were abandoned and 
got themselves hastily away V (W. A. I. i. 42, 11, 12) as 
well as imikh AccacU iUbaimii-td am Bahila febuni ^ the road 
of Accad they took and to Babylon came.’ This conjunctive 
vd (^y) has carefully to be distinguished from the pronoun 
md (properly written ^y y^) Hhis/ (as follows,’ as in the 
sentence cl ina Kimimukhi uUhaca-ni dhemit y niter mi md im) 
al sa Blt^Khalupe ittapakat ^ when in Comagene I was 
stopping the news they brought back as follows : the city of 
Sum of Bit-Khalupe is in revolt ’ (W. A. I. i. 18, 74, 75). 

I have now performed the task which I set before myself, 
and have endeavoured to show by the help of the Assyrian 
inscriptions (1) that Dr. Hincks was right in the dis- 
tinctions he pointed out in the use of the Assyrian tenses, 
though wrong in the explanations he gave of them, and (2) 
that as regards the 1st and 2nd persons, the Semitic perfect 
originated in the attachment of the personal pronouns to a 
noun, and especially to the nomen agentis^ while the Semitic 
imperfect originated at an earlier period in the prefixing of 
the personal pronouns to an abstract noun. The stereotyped 
character of the literary language of Assyria allows us 
actually to watch the genesis and growth of the perfect tense. 
The fact that Assyrian agrees with Ethiopia and Mehri in 
forming the 1st person by the pronoun -acii^ while the other 

^ So, too, listapparuni ^ may tliey send ’ (Smitli’s Asmr-bam~palj p. 188 , r), 
which is an example of an Iphtael. 
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Semitic languages employ another pronoun -tu — wliich after- 
wards became and stood possibly in the same relation to 

the 2nd person and ti as^^^ (Kin) to sa and si — seems 
to imply that Aramaic, Arabic and Hebrew separated from 
Assyrian while the perfect was still in the process of 
formation. Indeed certain phenomena of comparative Semitic 
grammar incline me to believe that the accepted division of 
the Semitic stock into Northern and Southern must be given 
up, and that the truer theory would be to regard Aramaic, 
Arabic and Hebrew as splitting off from Assyrian after the 
separation of the latter from Southern xlrabic (Ethiopic, etc.) 
and forming a single group for a time, Aramaic being the 
first to break off from the other two, and Arabic following' 
next, to be brought afterwards under South- Arabic influence 
just as Hebrew (Phcenician) was under Assyrian. However 
this may be, it has, I think, been made quite clear that the 
Semitic verb has grown out of the noun. Such a fact is only 
in accordance with the statements of the native grammarians 
themselves, and is a fresh illustration of the radical difference 
that exists between the two chief representatives of the 
inflectional family of speech, the Aryan and the Semitic. 

The attempt to identify {a)oumi^tu is unsatisfactory, partly because forms like 
the Assyrian badhUe as well as a compaxison of an-acu and an-ta (atda) imply 
that the initial vowel originally formed part of the pronoim-siiffix, partly 
because an interchange of and h in Semitic has never been satisfactorily made 
out. Ethiopic, as well as Assyrian, bears testimony to the existence of an old 
demonstrative if H, ta^ Ui in Ethiopic meaning ‘hie/ ‘he’ (as in -we-tu) and ti 
‘ hsec/ ‘ she ’ (as in The Assyrian shows that this pronoun could be 

suffixed to the first person as well as to the third {sunu-^tu, sina-tu), and I am 
therefore inclined to suggest that ifw was primitively an independent w^ord which 
might be used for either one of the 3 persons, hut that after a time, in accordance 
with the analogy of the 3rd person si(> ‘ he,’ and sa or si ‘ she,’ ti!, came to he 
restricted to the 1st person ana ifot and ti to the second. It is quite in agreement 
with Semitic character to regard the second person as weaker than the first. Of 
course before this employment oHu and ia came about, su anil sa {si) w^ould 
have been appropriated to the expression of the 3rd person. If Dr. Schrader is 
right in his view of the Assyrian / mysell:,’ and cunu-si ‘ your,’ the ordinary 

3rd personal pronoun wpuld have been used as a suffix of the Isfc and 2nd pronouns 
just like tu {ti). In Japanese the same word may stand for all 3 persons, and the 
Oerman er^ like the Highlander’s maybe used for the 2nd person, as wadi as 
under certain circumstances for the first. If the suggestion I have thrown out 
be correct, the Semites would have employed tu as well as ya and (fm for the 1st 
personal pronoim before their separation and before the creation of a Perfect 
tense. 
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Art III. — An Account of the Idcmd of Ball 
By E. Friederich. 

[Continued from Tol. ¥111. k.s. p. 218.] 

The Creation. 

According to tlie Brahmanda^uranay where the world is 
created from an egg {anda), four beings come first into 
existence, through the penance performed by Brahma; 
two of these are Scmanda and Sanafhumdmy and the other 
two are not named. Then the heavens, the rivers, the 
sea, the mountains, plants, shrubs, time, etc., come into 
existence. He (Brahma) further creates the Devarsis (the 
divine BMs)y Markhiy BrkjUy Anggira^ Pidastyay Bulahay 
KratUy BakBcty Atri, Wasista, It is not till he has done 
this that he creates the Paramesvara (the Supreme Lord; 
a name for Siva) ; the latter is at once regarded as Brahma’s 
grandfather ! He is called Baiva (nature) ; Sarwa (all) ; 
Isa (lord) ; Bima (the terrible one) ; MaliMem (the great 

}t 

god). His body consists (1) of Aditga-8arira (sun-body) ; 
(2) TFesarira (water-body) ; (3) Bdgusarira ; (4) Agnisartm 
(fire-body) ; (5) Akdsa (the higher invisible heaven) ; (6) 
MaJidpandita (the great Pandita) ; .(7) Chandra (the moon) ; 
(8) Batara Guru (the teacher). He is therefore called Ada- 
tanu (with eight bodies). He must be worshipped through the 
Sddaha (the full priest, or the performer of the ceremonies). 
Kalpa (form) and Darma (justice) are children of Brahma, 
sprung from his spirit. It is stated here from which parts 
of the body of Brahmd the Bevarsis came forth. 

The lord then created the gods (Bems), the Asuras (evil 
spirits), the Pitris (shades), and man. In the manuscript 
we have ManusyahOy which I think should be Manusydn, 
He also creates out of his own body the Yaksa (a sort of 
demon) ; Pisdcha (lemures) ; Uraga (the serpents which 
are worshipped) ; Gandarwa (heavenly musicians) ; Apsaras 
(the heavenly female dancers) ; Gana (the hosts, whose 
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leader is Ganapati); Kinnara ; Rahsasa (demons) ; 

and finally the animals {pasu). 

Then the four castes are created: the Brahmans, out of 
Brahm&.’s mouth ; the Xatriyas,. out of his arm ; the Wesyas 
(Waisyas), out of his thigh; and the 8 Mr as, out of his 
foot. Then Barma (the Barma already mentioned above)^ 
and AJvingsa (husband and wife), justice and the sparing of 
everything that is alive ; these are the two principal virtues 
of the Buddhists. It appears, therefore, that in the ancient 
combination of Brahmanism and Buddhism in Java, 
Buddhistic doctrines crept even into the Brahmcindapurma, 
I cannot say for certain, however, whether these are not 
found in the Indian Brahmdndapurdna as well, this work 
being hitherto but little known to Europeans. (There are 
many repetitions in the manuscript.) Then Bvayamhuwa 
Mann (“the first Manw’^ \—the Manus govern the world 
during a certain period, “ from the one creation to 

the other and hat&ri Satarupa are created ; they beget 
the hatdri Ratih, the wife of Kdmw, the god of love. Then 
follows the genealogy of the race of Svaymnbima Manu and 
their relationships with the nine Bevarsis, The descendants 
include twelve Yarnas, and Laksmi (in India Wishnu’s wife). 
Buddha is the son of Bucldi (the understanding). The rest 
of this race are attributes of nature, of the mind, the heart, 
and also the body. NUalohita {^iY 2 i) has a thousand children 
(the Sahasra Rndra). Sri m the daughter of the Bevarsi 
Bregu, married to Wishnu , their children are Bala and 
Btiddana, Sarasioati is the mfe of Purnamdsa (the full 
moon). Agni is the son o{ bagawdn Anggira and SmrMi 
(tradition) ; among his descendants is Barjania (the god 
of rain). The holy Pnlaha is Yhe ancestor of the Xatriya 
Balia (the warrior-caste of Balia or Kediri) ; this royal 
family, represented in Java in and in Bali in 

the race of the Bern Agung, thus derives its origin from a 
Bevarsi, and ought properly to- belong to the Brahman caste. 
They are the grandchildren of Kaniya and Briyahrata. 

The 60,000 B^lakilyas^ who are all Brahmachari, Le. 
students of the Vedas (compare the 60,000 Sagarides in the 
Bdlahanda of the Indian Rdmdyanci), are children of KrUu 
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and SanmM. Besides a great number of other mythological 
personages, who do not appear in the religious worship, 
but are sacred to the Brahmans, we find here the seven 
Bms, who existed in the time of UUama Mami^ the second 
successor et 8ivayamhtma Manu ; they are Rdjay Batra 
(Badra), Urddabdhu, Laioana, Anaya^ Satapa, waA. Saha ^ 
and are descended from the JDemrsi Vmkta. 

We give here a few examples from the original: 

Agre sasarjja bagawfin manasam S^tmanah samani. 

" In the beginning the holy one created the soul, which 
was like unto himself/’ This is explained thus : mayoga 
batara Brahma m’tu tang Besi patang siki sang Ifandana, 
Sanatkiimara. '‘^Batara Brahma held the yoga (was sunk 
in meditation), thereby originated the Bests, four in number : 
sang Namlana and SamtkumdraB The other two are not 
named ; according to the Indian tradition, however, &- 
nanda {sic) and Sanathiimdra are two of the four firstborn 
sons of Brahma. It still remains to be investigated whether 
the sons of Brahma are representatives of the (world-)soul, 
which with the means at present at my disposal I am not 
in a position to do. 

Tatwa-srej at punah Brahma. 

" After that Brahma created again.” Here follows in the 
Balinese commentary the creation of Siva, and an enumera- 
tion of his different characteristics and bodies. This then 
appears to he an interpolation into the origmal work; the 
Sanskrit text says nothing about it, and this creation is 
certainly not in its proper place. But with a sect such as 
that in Bali, Sim could not be created later on, nvithout losing 
importance; therefore advantage was taken of the Sanskrit 
words, which scarcely any one understood, to glorify Siva 
by means of an incorrect commentary. Tatwa has been 
formed here out of tato-asrejat ; the a has not been elided, 
but has been altered with the preceding o into %va ; in the 
Sanskrit the word should be tato-srejat. This Tatwa occurs 
again in the next half-sloka, but there it can only be ex- 
plained by tathd "so,” "in the same manner.” 

Tatwa devasurapitr^n manusyako-srejat prabu. 
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So also tlie Lord created the gods the Amras^ 

the Fitara^ mmkmdiJ^ 

luManmyako. (see above) there must be an error; manu- 
sjaka is “ a multitude of meu/^ but this does not suit either 
the sense or the metre in this passage ; had it to be brought 
into the metre, it would be manusyalcam asrejat prabuh, 
which gives a syllable too many; moreover the fdmigi (the 
sign of the long k) is wanting in the manuscript. We have 
altered the Sanskrit text into- manusydncha and the men 
(mankind),,^^ which agrees admirably with the sense, and 
leaves the metre undisturbed. Our passage is reproduced 
in the Balinese commentary thus : 

Muwah mayoga batara Brahma, mijil sang deva sura 
pitre manusa, tuhun sangkanika mijil saking manah hilvang 
deva, ring lambung sangkaning pitre, ring pasva sangkaning 
manusa, jagana sangkaning Asura. 

And further was batara Brahma sunk in meditation ; 
thereby came into existence the Devas, Asiiras, FUaras^ and 
mankind ; the place whence they sprung (out of his body) 
w’^as : the Ferns came forth out of his mind (manas) the 
Pitaras out of the hollow under his arm ; man out of his 
side (for pas^va we must read parsioa) ; his thigh was the 
place whence the Asuras^ came forth.'’’ 

The time also when they came into existence is stated, and 
this certainly has an astronomical meaning, since in India 
also the FevaiS and Asuras play an important part in 
astronomy (see Bentley on the Indian Astronomy). The 
Asuras are born at mon^ man in the morning^ the Fevas at 
midnight^ and the Pita-Fitara (the worshipped shades of the 
departed) in the etmiing. 

We will add a brief sketch of the survey of the world as 
it appears in the Bruhnimdap^urana, 

The world is divided into seven Fxvipas (islands): Fus- 
karadieipa (the lotus-island), Kroncliadwipa^ Kusadwzpa^ 
Sangkadwtpa (Skt. S&hadwipa)^ Sdlmalidivipa^ Flaksadicipa^ 
Ja}nhiidivi2m, the island of the Ja}nhuATiii% is 

India and the adjoining countries. All these islands are 
surrounded by the ocean, and lie round about Meru^ the 
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centre of the earth, like lotus-leayes. The islands are under 
the rule of the grandsons of Svayamhtma ManUy the first of 
the seven Mams,, who govern the earth for the space of a 
kalpa, a long period of time (see below). They are named 
Savana, Jtitiman, Wapumianta, MeddtiU, Qomeda, Awya and 
Agnindm. The last rules over Jamhitdidpa, Janibudwlpa 
itself is divided into nine ^arsas, more or less distant from 
Meru, which is sometimes to be regarded as the north pole, 
and sometimes as the centre of the earth ; great ranges of 
mountains, mostly fabulous, divide these from each 

other. The children of Agnindra are (1) Mabi, (2) Mim- 
piirusa, (3) Hariioana, (4) IlmrUa, (5) Eamyaka, (6) 
Mlramyalm, (7) Ehtm, (8) Badra, (9) Ketumdku Most of 
these nine also give their names to the mrsas, oyer which 
they preside. (1) The land (the varsa) of NaM is to the 
south of the Bimatdn (JSimala/yd) ; this is therefore India 
proper. (2) Between Himavdn and Hemakuta (the golden 
peak) is Kinnaravarsa, under the prince Kimpurum, The 
Kinnaras or Kimiyurushas (literally ^^what sort of man’O Q-i’® 
barbarous nations in the north of India, represented with 
horsesMieads ; they are a sort of centaur, and indicate the 
nomadic equestrian nations of the north (in Tartary). The 
Hemakuta is a mountain range to the north, of the HimMayas, 
in Tibet ; it is not loftier than the HimMa^^as, but is 
represented as being so. In this range also is the fabulous 
Kailasa, Siva’s seat. (3) Nesadaivarsa ; Nesadci is a range of 
mountains to the east of Hemakuta and south of Ildvretta. 
A country in the south-east of India also bears the name of 
Nis'ad'a, well known through its prince Nala {Nais’ad’a, in 
the Mahdhhdrata ; — the episode is published by Bopp). 
Here, however, we have to do with the northern Niskidki, 
of which Hariwars’a is prince. Ilavretta (or Hilavretta) 
the name of prince, country, and mountain range. This is 
the highest and most central range on the earth, according 
to Indian ideas ; Meru, the highest mountain and the seat 
of the gods, is situated in it. (5) The region north of 
IldvrHta and Nilaparmta, called Ra^yaka or Nilamrda, 
Nzlaparvata, the blue mountains, are as mysterious as 
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Ild'VrUta v^ith Meru\ we do not find either in the position 
indicated by the Indians, but we may perhaps suppose the 
Aryans \Arya, the Indian), who descended to the plains of 
India from the mountainous regions of the north-west, to 
have brought with them some knowledge of the ranges 
(Altai, Caucasus) of northern and western Asia. (6) 
Hiranyakavciria to the north of S^mtayarmta (the white 
mountains, northwards of Nzlaparvata), (7) Kiirmaria to 
the north of the &renggavmi range ; this is the Uttar a-Kurii^ 
the most northern and the coldest land, but the land whence 
the Aryans appear originally to have come. According to 
the Zend-myth, it was in ancient times a fertile, inhabitable 
land, and was changed into a cold wilderness 'hy Ahriman 
(the evil spirit). In this may perhaps be recognized a trace 
of a remembrance of the changes which have taken place in 
the climates of our earth, such as that to which the fossil 
bones found in Siberia bear witness. B^adramrs^a, to the 
west of the Malyawdn (the flowery mountain), which itself 
lies to the east of the Mem, adrarars' a thus by the 

side and to the eastward of the great chains of mountains. 
(9) Ketumdld dwells to the east of mount Gandamadana 
(delightful to the smell). This is the country lying to the 
west of the other Fa; (Persia?). We, therefore, have (1) 
India proper, as far as the Himalayas; (2) the region 
between the Himalayas and (Tibet) ; (3) the 

region between Semalmta and Ildvretta (with Meric) ; in 
our enumei’ation this is Ho. 4 (Tartary, Mongolia ?) ; (4) 
the region to the north of JSfUaparvata, north-east of the 
Me?nc (Eastern Mongolia, Manchuria?); (5) the region to 
the north of S’ vetaparvatay north of the previous country 
(Eastern Siberia ?) ; (6) UttaraAncru (northern and western 
Siberia to the Arctic Ocean). These six form almost a 
continuous series from south to noi*th, with the Mera as 
a centre. Then come to the east iV'Z/at'ar'-S'a (China ?) and 
B''adraivars’af B,nd. to the west (Persia and the 

western regions). Concerning the rest of the mrs'as nothing 
further is mentioned ; the narrative proceeds to enumerate 
the princes who ruled in India proper, descendants of JSfabij 
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the eldest son oi Agnhidra} Nabi is an Emperor, the 
universal ruler ; he is also a Xatriya, From. Nahi and his 
wife Mamideivi are descended successively (1) Ren^aha, (2) 
B^aratcty ^wlio dwells south of the Simavdn in B^aratavars^i, 
(3) Sumati, (4) Tejasa; (o) Indradyumna, {&) Par amesti, (7) 
Pratihara, (8) Pratiliars'a, (9) TTnnata, (10) B'aica, (11) 
Miidgita, (12) PraffaMawi^ (13) WiPa, (14) Pretii, (15) 
Pfakta, (16) Gajdy (17) Jara, (18) Wirdt, (19) Biman, (20) 

Mahan, (21) Bochara, Xi'i) Toil' a (TmHa\ (23) Wlraja, (24) 

Raja, (25) Tas (!). These are the Xatriym (princes) in the 
second great period of the world’s existence, Tretayuga. 
Several of these names are those of the Jama-delties ; the 
Jainas are disguised Buddhists, who still exist in India. 
These names give us a hint towards the comprehension of 
Buddhism in Java. Were the Buddhists of Java Jainas, 
and have- we to attribute to that sect the union of the 
Buddhistic and Sivaitic religions and doctrines in Java and 
Bali P The Jainas at any rate worship the Brahmanical 
gods besides the Jinm, and have even retained the institution 
of the castes, in order to ]protect ‘themselves from the 
persecutions of the followers of Brahma. 

Under Svayamhuva 2Ianu there are further eleven Rudras 

A 

(see the feast of Ekadas'arudra), 12 Adit las (the twelve 
solar months), eight Basils (Sanskrit Wasii or Wasiideva), 
twelve Sad^ias, ten Wishcadeioas, two Sang g is (?), twelve 
Bdrgawas, And further there are the Beuis, Asuras, 
GamT arras, Yaksas., Piidchm, Rdksasas; these are immortal, 
it is true, but yet are born again. Their lifetime and that 
of man varies according to the different yiigas (Latia or 
Kreta-, Tret a-, Divdpara-, KaUyuga), and gradually de- 
creases. In the Tretayuga man attains the age of 188 
years, at the close of the Tretayuga 147, in the Bwdparayiiga 
126, at the close of the same 105, and in the KaUyuga 
only 84. The lifetimes of the inferior gods differ in the 
same proportion. The miggulas (inches) are given as the 
measure of time, but at present I am without any ex- 

^ Agnhidra^ the lord of fire, points to the ancient religion of the Indians and 
Persians ; both worshipped fire and, the Sim. See the Yedas and Eendavesta. 
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planation of their astronomical meaning. Hereupon the 
work speaks of the Mcmmntaras, the periods of time in 
which a Manu governs ; these are also called halpa, and 
they contain seven chatiiryugaB ; according to the work this 
appears to be the time of one Mami^ but the latter is 
really but one chatiiryuga (a combination of the four Tiigm; 
a Kalpa) ; there are, however, seven Ifcmm, and the seven 
GlicdiirytigaB are, in fact, the time of the duration of the 
world. After each kalpa or chatiiryuga the world is de- 
stroyed and created again. 

Here follows a description of Ohaos. Manu alone was in 
existence. He (not Brahma) then creates a series of beings ; 
Deioa, Resi, Asura^ Pitre, Mamma, Buta, Pisacha, Gandarva, 
Yaksa, and Rdkmsa. Manu is called here Bumantia (?) 
and sang Sista (the instructor). He instructs^ the beings, 
who through his penance have come into existence, in the 
Saddchdra (the right conduct) ; this consists ot lohddey a {hha 
‘^greedy desire,’’ sensuality, covetousness, ddey a probably 

from ddd, sumere, tollere ; thus ‘Hhe putting away of greedy 
desire”); ksdrna (patience), (truth, truthfulness), 
(knowledge), ijyd (the making of offerings), ddna (alms- 
giving). The attributes of the Saddchdra are seven in 
numhev { 8 a 2 Midni charitrdm^ 

The stages in the life of a Brahman are also given : (1) 
Brahmdchdri, he who lives as a pupil with his Guru; (2) 
Grehasta, the head of a family, the married man, whose duty 
it is to exercise the darma (right) ; this consists principally 
in rearing a son, who must make offerings for his fore- 
fathers {Pitara), aiid in hospitality ; (3) Wekdnasa, the 
hermit in the forest-hermitages (asrama) ; (4) YaM, an 
ascetic, who has brought into subjection all that is sensuous, 
and only occupies himself with yoga (meditation). They 
are also called in India are saints. The Yatl 

is further called S'dcM'flS ; this word, which is also used as 
a title of the Padandas, is not found in Wilson, but Sddhana 
means, among other thhxg^, aecomjMshnient, and good works^ 

^ lie is here tlie Guru; the deity (Siva) appears in Java and Bali chiefly in 
this cluiractor. 
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or tlie moral doctrine and tlie ceremonies of the Hindu 
religion, as a means for attaining purity and release from 
the transmigration of the soul. SddaJm, then, is some 
one who performs these good works/’ In our work the 
nomQ 8 dclaka is explained as ^‘he who exercises the mra- 
madarma {th-Q right or custom of the hermits)/’ We have, 
moreover, explanations of Darma and Adarma (right and 
wrong). Further, Sndi (revelation) and Smrefd (tradition) 
are mentioned. The former is like Darmasdstra (the book 
of instruction in right), and is said to be dirdgnilioirmvijija 
derived, beginning from; dim, agni, hotm, the 
maintenance of a continual fire); it thus has reference also 
to the fire-worship. The smreti is the wanmsmma-dc7idm 
{timmdsrama is here perhaps an error for van as ram a, forest- 
hermitage) ; thus the mode of life, the example of the 

forest-hermitages.” To these hermitages the ancient tra- 
dition was handed down. The seven Mesis shall teach the 
Barmadwaya (the double right; Banna and Adarma? or 
rather SruU and Smreti) on the earth in the time of Purva 
Manu {:=zSvayamhuwa ?). The Barmadivaya is the contents 
of the Chaturveda (the four Yedas), according to which the 
Sddu (the good man) regulates his life. It contains also the 
Bandaniti (the regulation of punishments), the Trayi (the 
three Vedas without the Atharva-veda ; we had just now 
all four Vedas, but these inaccuracies often recur), and the 
Warndsrama (here also varna takes the place of vana). 
Does .varna perchance convey the idea of a caste? and 
the varndsrama mean the regulation of the life (the four 
periods) of all castes? In general the passage before us 
speaks only of the Brahmas. 

The word Sruti is explained by : “ri denian kinatuturan,” 
because she is learned, she is called SrutL SmrHi, makanimitta 
ri kangen-angenira matangian Smreti ngarania, on account of 
her amiableness she is named Smreti, The name Smara (love, 
the god of love) and a signification of the root s^mri, cle- 
siderare, to desire, to like,” have obviously led to the latter 
explanation. 

The characteristics of the Satia^Brahmdchdri (of the true 
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BralmiaTi pupils) are: Tapa (penance)^ Jfowa (Sanskrit 
maiina^ to be Yajnya (to make offerings), Bay a (the 

receiving of alms), Ksamd (patience), Aloba (freedom from 
desire), Bcm%a (subjugation, i,e. of sins), Bama (repose of the 
soul), Jitdtma (victory over the dtma, the passions), Bdna 
(almsgiving), Anama (not to greet; this is forbidden to the 
Brahmans, because they would lower themselves by bowing 
their heads, etc.), Adicem (freedom from hate), Ardga (freed 
from affections). He is wiraMa (freed from sensuousness), 
tidga (relinquishes all earthly things and gives them away), 
hedajncuia (knows the differences, has power to discriminate 
or shrewdness). These characteristics are called darmaprati- 
anggaJaksana, the names (or signs) of the organs of the DarmcL 
Iti-iiktang tatvancha sarvang, darmapratianggalaksanang. 
So is the whole (dogma) related, which contains 

the names of the organs of the 

This is not the place to speak more fully of contents 
of the Brahmdndaptirdna ; it is to be hoped that in a short 
time they may be fully worked, out. We will conclude with 
,a note on the contents of the Yedas. 

The three (here also the fourth is not mentioned), 

Beg^ Yajuh^ and contain four Stofras {stotra is praise), 

namely, (1) Brcmya- (Wilson, elementary substance'^; there 
are nine kinds) ; (2) Qtma^ three qualities which pene» 
trate all beings, Viz, Batwa, reality, truth; Bajas^ passion; 
Tamm, darkness, ignorance, badness); (3) Karma- (the 
works, actions, the practical part, the offerings) ; (4) Bjana- 
Stotra (this must ahhij am, family, race^^ (Wilson). 

It is thus the genealogical part.) 

EbLIGIOXJS CeKEMONIES. and OFFEniNGS. 

The five daily offerings which the head {grehasta) of 
every Indian family has to make, are not found in Bali. 
The Panditas read (or mumble) the Yedas once a day; the 
people make their offerings and say their prayers on certain 
days. The religious ceremony consists in bringing offerings, 
■which are offered with a mmhah and deposited in front of 
the small temple-houses; in the ordinary temples this is 
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mostly done by women, to .. whom is also entrusted tlie 
preparation of tbe various offerings. The act of offerin g is 
connected with mantras (forms- of prayer), which, however, 
are not said aloud. On great feasts the offerings are 
presented by tandakhing persons ins|)ired by a deit}^, 
mawaden or prakulit (see Us. Bali, p. 335, halian = waicalen). 
These offerings are coupled with fandakking’^ with the 
creese, which indicates that the offerer is ready to offer up 
his life. The offerings are very numerous, and are specially 
appointed for each feast and each .deity ; one usually sees 
various preparations of rice, cooked meats,^ fruits, sirih, kwe- 
kwe, money (Ohinese ^^cash^’)? clothes, and also drinks. 

Bloody sacrifices are made to Durga and the Butas ; they are 
usually confined to hens, ducks and young pigs, although in 
great sacrifices buffaloes, goats, deer and dogs are slaughtered. 
The persons offering the sacrifice eat the flesh of the three 
first-mentioned animals, and only offer the skin and bones 
and portions of the flesh, boiled or roasted ; they also dress 
the flesh of the dogs (sasate)^ but, according to their own 
statements, they do not eat any of this, the whole animal 
being intended for the Batas, On the feast of BayakaJa 
every family kills a pig, and the skin and blood are deposited 
in the court-yards of the houses for Kdla and the BMas. 
The flesh, however, is in this case also used as food by the 
persons making the offering. Besides these offerings the 
temple is sprinkled with holy water {toya Urta). This water 
is bought from the Panditas, who consecrate it by reading the 
Vedas. The persons offering also use this holy w^ater to 
purify themselves, to rinse their mouths and to sprinkle their 
faces. We have in Bali, it is true, the toga Sindii (water of 
the Indus), at the foot of the Chmung agung in Basuld, and 
also a Gangga in Taianan^ but the priests do not regard this 
water as holy. They know that these rivers are in Kling 
(India), and that they cannot obtain the water thence, but 
this want is supplied by mumbling the Vedas. Besides the 
Gangga and Sindii, all the great Indian rivers are known in 
Bali : the Yamund,^ Narmadd {Nerbudda)^ Cateri (near 
Seringapatam)y the Sarayu, the river of Ayodyd ifiitde) and 
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otliers. The holy water produced by the Panditas is called 
MrHa ov AmrHa [AyyibroBia, immortal, life-giving food). 
This water has JShs^?-grass soaked in it. The Padanda also 
strews ^i^M-grass soaked in holy water over the persons who 
make the offerings. The Kum^ (or grass is also 

used to lay the offerings upon. QrUa {Ghee) is likewise 
known here, but, for want of milk, is made of gooseberries. 
The Panditas, however, also use sometimes the milk of cows 
to prepare this ; it ought really to be made of the milk of a 
leynhii piitiJi (a white cow with a hump) ; these animals are 
sacred ; the common Balinese cow is not sacred, although it 
may not be eaten by the faithful. In Baclong the Balinese 
are forbidden to kill cows, although it is done secretly, but in 
other states they are slaughtered openly. In order to be able 
to use the milk of these Balinese cows for Gretciy the beast is 
tied up for a fortnight and is given nothing but 
to eat ; this food renders the milk sacred, and especially 
purifies it from the smell of musk which the Balinese cows 
have. is also used, but is not known to the 

ordinary Balinese (see a passage in the Bdyyidyana). Madu 
(honey) also occurs in the offerings, and likewise perfumes, 
such as m^nydn, maja gawu and chandayia Us. Bali), 

The bloody sacrifices, as we have said, are chiefly dedicated 
to KMa, Durga and the Biltas, seldom to Siva. In India 
Siva demands blood almost entirely, but in Bali, as supreme 
deity, he has taken rather the mild form of "Wishnu (and 
Buddha). The offerings, which on great feasts are numerous 
and of some value, do not remain in the temples, nor are they 
all given to the priests. The Padandas who conduct the 
service receive part of the clothes and money, and the 
offerings of eatable things, after being presented, are taken 
back wdth prayers and eaten at home as Aynreta, life-giving 
food, by the persons presenting the offering. 

The Panditas besides this receive considerable sums of 
money for cremations and for being present at the offerings 
made by the princes ; this money is presented to them as an 
offering itself (this also characterizes the Panditas as a kind 
of god upon earth). Most of the Padandas return a large 
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portion of tlie offering made to them. The Panditas do not 
take any active part in the offerings; they indicate from their 
books, before the ceremony takes place, all the usages to be 
observed — the quantity and preparation of the offerings, and 
the way in which they are to be presented ; but during the 
ceremony they sit motionless, as they do in the domestic 
worship, mumbling the Vedas. By mumbling the Vedas, 
they draw the attention of the gods to the offerings made by 
man, and cause the gods to, look graciously upon them. The 
place where the Pandita sits is a high framework of bamboo, 
under a roof, and he has all the utensils for the Siirycmvana 
by his side. To the form of worship belongs also the 
Pmdahsindy the marching round the temple towards the right 
hand, w’’hich is done three times ; it is only performed by the 
Panditas in the spirit, while their bodies remain all the time 
motionless. I have not yet observed this custom at offerings 
either, and it seems not to have penetrated to the popular 
worship of Bali, the Polynesian tandakldng ^ appearing to have 
taken its place, while the priests have retained a remembrance 
of the original form of worship with Pradaksvnd. 

Dress of the Pandjtas. . 

At the great festivals of the princes, at the cremation of 
persons of high rank, and at the domestic worship on full and 
new moon, the Padanda has a special dress, very much re- 
sembling the articles with which the Javanese idols are 
adorned. They are clothed in the ordinary Balinese manner, 
the upper part of the body being naked (see the idols of the 
Bataviaasch Grenootschap van Kunsten en WetenschappenJ ; 
the garment which hangs from the hips is on these occasions 
white. On his head he wears a red cap, which, however, 
may also be tvhite; this is called Jatd (see the catalogue of 
Indian Antiquities, p. xxv); Jatd is otherwise the head-dress 
of Sivaites, hut not a covering for the head. This jatd has 
some resemblance to the head-dress of Bagawan Trinawindu 

^ Tmidak, however, appears to be an Indian word ; tmdu is one of Siva’s 
doorkeepers, and master of dancing and mimierg ; tmdaTca is ^j^gUr ; tdndara, 

dancing with violent gesticulation/' as execute by Siva and his followers. 
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(No. 145), and still more to the Ghmg Kimmg of tte 
Balinese representations of Siya. It is wider at the top than 
at the bottom, and goes down lower at the back of the head 
than in front. I counted thirteen annular divisions, formed 
from the bottom upwards by narrow stripes of gold, which 
run round the flannel covering of the top. Upon asking 
whether these divisions and the number of divisions had any 
meaning, I was answered in the negative ; but nevertheless I 
am disposed to believe that they have some connexion with 
those which I have observed in the Merits (see above) in the 
temples. In the Merm I have never as yet counted more 
than eleven roofs ; can it . be that the Panditas assume still 
greater sanctity by having a greater number of storeys in 
their Jatd^ which I venture to regard as a kind of Meru ? 
This, added to their name (Siva), does not seem altogether 
improbable; their, own Meru, the.Ment of the Brahmans as 
it were, would then be higher than that of the gods adored by 
the people. 

Along the edge of the Jatd^ across the forehead, runs 
a band, called in Bali Kesdhharana, ornament of the hair, 
and in India ; it is covered with gold, and ornamented 

at short distances with Suryakdntas^ (according to Balinese 
ideas, a sort of precious stone). In the centre of this 
Kesdbkarcma, over the forehead, there is a Linga^ in the form 
usual in Bali and of crystal (or glass). At the extremity of 
the Jatd there is a ball, supporting a Linga (ball and Linga 
being of the same material as above). The fact that we here 
find the hall ornamented with the Linga, is perhaps again a 
sign of the intermixture of Buddhism and Sivaism, in which, 
however, the Sivaitic symbol has the upper place. The 
Pandita wears in his ears the Kimdala ; these are shaped like 
an egg, and are attached to the ear by a gold ring; it is, 
sometimes, of crystal. 

^ SkryaMnta (beloved by the sun), a precious stone, often nieaning; crystal, 
but really said to have proceeded from the rays of tlie stm. The Ealinese 
Sfiryakanta are of crystal or glass, and will be formed of ptmikas of Majapahit. 
The fact that this precious-stone is used for the Suryasewana, i.e. the worship of 
the sun, is a further indication of the importance of this heavenly body. Another 
precious stone of fabulous origin is the Chandrakdnta, proceeding from the 
condensed rays of the moon. 
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For nearly all tLe remaining articles of Ms attire tlie 
name dhharcma^ is used, wliereas in India eacli article has 
its particular name. We must not confound Karnahharana 
(ear-ornaments) with the earrings ; they are fastened behind 
the ear. Atmdhharana (ornaments of the dtmd^ the soul or 
the breath), a short hand, worn round the neck, and on the 
breast on each side, with gold clasps of considerable size. 
Wdyiibharam (ornaments of the wind ; the wind, is 

the vital principle ; the form myuMiarana is incorrect, and 
should be ^my ^mhhamna). These are double ; they are worn 
round the neck, and are longer and fall lower down on the 
breast than the Atmahharcma, Hastdhharanay as the name 
indicates, are worn round the wrists, 

TDiq guduha (or gudulm genUri) is a kind of rosary; we find 
it in several of the Javanese idols; it is called in India 
ammciM (string of beads). The name giiduha does not appear 
to be Indian. The Pandita has two or three of these, and 
uses them on great festivals while he mumbles the Vedas, 
telling them after the manner of the Roman Catholics. All 
these ornaments, including the Brahman-band, which is 
called sampat^ saicif, sUmpat^ are strings of the fruit of the 
plant genitri (black balls about half an inch in diameter) ; 
their interstices are inlaid with gold, and at intervals they 
are set with SuryaJidnlas. 

The BraIima'U‘hand (not called here by an Indian name; 
perhaps it would be a profanation of this sacred ornament to 
make known to the people the Indian name XTpauita or 
YaJnyopaivUa ?) is threefold, but is not formed of three cords 
interwoven, and not of Jfur/a-grasSj which name is unknown 
here. There are three strings, passing over the left shoulder 
and under the right arm, and fastened together on the 
shoulder. At the place where they are joined, there are three 
lingas (again of crystal). The ends hang down and are 
ornamented with large precious stones — one with a red stone, 
Puah (doubtless UpaJa, opal) ; the second with a large 
(white) 8uryakdnia; and the third with a black trans- 
parent stone, found in the mountains of Bali, and called 
manik girang-girangan. These three colours have reference 
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to the three gods of the Trlmurtiy Brahma, Wishnu and Siva 
(or Sada-Siva, Prama-Siva and MaMsiwa), Red is the 
colour of Brahma, white of Siva, black or dark blue of 
Wishnu (and also of Kala). Beside this BraImian~l)cmdyt}xQ 
Randita has also a band of white cloth, six yards long by 
three inches wide, which, like the other, is worn over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm. This band is also 
called scimpat^ sawit, or silimpat. 

The Pandita, finally, wears on his hands several gold rings 
wdth costly rubies. The ruby is the favourite stone in Bali, 
almost more prized than the diamond; seven kinds are 
known in Bali, each possessing a special supernatural power. 
On the upper part of the arm and on the ancles the Pandita 
wears no ornaments, but the gods do. The gods, also, have 
many of these ornaments in the form of serpents, which is 
not the case with the Panditas. 

Dress of the Gods. 

The head-dress is very complicated, especially that of Siva. 
Siva alone of all the gods has the Gkng kurung, a nearly 
spherical cap, much resembling the Jatd of the Panditas^ 
whose example Siva is. This cap covers the back of the 
head. On the forehead is the Glung chandiy a round, lofty 
head-dress, nearly in the shape of the chandis in the temples. 
Papudiihcm are ornaments next to the ghmg chandi ; Garuda 
mungkur above the papiidiikan, PattiUs (among the Panditas 
Kesdbhwrana) is the forehead-band, set with precious stones ; 
in front is the chuddmani. Mangle wijaya (perhaps mangala 
wijaya, happy victory), the plain stripe above the Patitk. 
Mmidahy the earrings. 8’har taj% the pointed ornaments 
immediately behind the ear. Bonmiy the ornaments behind 
the s^kar taji, Apm kiipahy the ornaments on the shoulders. 
Glanghanay the bands on the upper part of the arm. Glangy 
the bands on the wrists, Gkng 3akSy the M on the ancles. 
Bapang, the small garment which hangs in two capes from 
the shoulders on to the upper part of the arms. Kakingy a 
short collar ornamented in silk with serpent-heads. Sampaty 
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SUimpat or Smcit, also Genitri (after the name of tlie plant 
of the seeds of which it is made), the Brahman-haiid, wmro, 
like that of the Panditas, over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm. In the drawing this is double. BaMcMfi^ 
the breast-band, worn round the breast under both arms, and 
fastened in the middle with a jewel ; this is also found on 
many Javanese idols. Ndga ivangml serpent of Bali), 
a large band hanging from the shoulders to the stomach, 
formed of a serpent, worn in this way as the Brahman-band. 
Babadong (badong^ the name of a kingdom, means, like 
handJicmay the Sanskrit name of it, connexion ’’), the upper 
band round the hips. Tambedana, two other bands worn 
round the body, below the habadong. Kmnben, the cloth (not 
a sarong) j unsown, and fastened above the hips by the bands 
just mentioned. Samir, an end of the cloth, rolled up and 
sticking out above the Tambedana, Jmvat, the end of the 
cloth which hangs down in front between the legs. LincMr, 
two ends of the same hanging at the side. Chaler, short 
breeches (these are never worn by the Balinese, and are only 
seen in representations of mythological personages). Siva 
and all the real gods sit or stand on a lotus-bed, padmdsana 
(see, above, the Padmdsana in the temples as a seat for Siva). 
They have also a glory, surrounding the whole figure, called 
here simply trang teja, “the bright lustre.^’ All these 
ornaments can only be clearly explained by means of draw- 
ings, and I therefore caused the principal Balinese gods to be 
drawn by a Brahman ; the first of these drawings which I 
sent were lost on the journey ; those which I sent on the 
second occasion at any rate reached Batavia. 

The costume just described is that of nearly all the gods ; 
Siva wears only the Olung hurmig in front. This monotony 
also indicates that all the gods are merged in the one Siva. 
In the female images we find other ornaments for the ears, 
and the cloth hangs down lower, as it is worn by the Balinese 
women. Umd, Siva^s wife, has ornaments stuck through 
the lobe of the ear, named Sitbong; they are similar to 
those of most Balinese girls, which are made of lontar-leaves 
rolled together. She also has the Qlung chandi of Siva. Sri, 
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Wishnu’s wife,. Has tHe same ornaments, Hut a simple Head- 
dress, called Mengure ghmg, WisHnii^s earrings are called 
and are round and witHout a cavity. 

It is especially to be remarked here, that the names of the 
articles of the Panditas’ dress are Sanskrit, while the names 
of those of the gods themselves are Balinese. The gods are 
thus less sacred than the priests ! But the deity may not 
and cannot really be represented ; drawings and images have 
no value but for the ignorant. 

Feasts. 

These are partly feasts of the mrioiis gods and temples^ and 
partly expiatory feasts. Those of the first kind are dedicated 
to the more beneficent gods, the others to the Butas and 
with Kola and JDurgd at their head. Especially 
grand feasts are celebrated in the sadlmhyangSi the six most 
sacred temples in Bali. In the temples of BdsiiM {or Besald) 
at the foot of the Giimmg Agimg^ the feast-day is every lunar 
year on the full moon {Purnama) of the month Kapat or 
Karttika. This feast-day is really valid for all Balinese (TTs. 
Bali, p. 273 seq., and 346); hut on account of the existing 
hostilities, Baclong and Talanan have not for a long time 
performed their worship, because the temple is m Karang 
Asem, In Basuki, Mahddem or sang Pilma Jaya (Siva), 
whose seat is the Gimimg Agung {or is worshipped. 

In Badong the feast-day in the great sanctuary of Jlluimtu 
is on the 21st day of the new (Balinese) jmif anggara 
kalmon, in the week Madcmg Siha. On this day the princes 
of Badong worship there, and to do this have to travel over 
the mountains to that holy place by wild and rocky paths. 
The holiness of this temple is ascribed to the fact that the 
ship (the pralm) oi JDewl Banu^ Mahddevds sister, when she 
came from India, stopped at that place and turned into 
stone. This temple, however, cannot be so old as that of 
Basuki; it is not named in the Bs. Bali, p. 320 ; and it must 
further be taken into consideration that the feast-day is fixed^ 
not according to the Indian^ hut according to the Balinese ycar^ 
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wliile^ on the contrary^ in Bcmiki it is fixed according to the 
Indian calendar, and this seems to indicate that the temple 
of Badong is of later date. The same thing applies also 
to the temple of Sakennan or Serangan, dedicated to Indm. 
Here the feast is on Redlti Hank, in the week Langkir, the 
12th day of the Balinese new year. 

Each temple has lilvewise a feast on the date of its founda- 
tion. This is called tvedalan, commonly pronounced odalan, 
or anniversary. G-eneral feasts of the gods and BHaras are 
celebrated on Galimjan, and in the five succeeding weeks (see 
IJs. Bali). Ai this time the gods are supposed to dwell on the 
earth, and the Pitams especially return to the bosoms of their 
families ; hence the constant offerings and the incessant games 
and amusements, which are regarded as necessary less for the 
living generation than for the Pifaras and gods sojourning 
among them ; hence also the cessation from work and the 
disinclination to intercourse with foreigners during this 
period. Trade and foreigners are not agreeable to the 
Pitams, who desire to see old institutions and usages faith- 
fully preserved. The princes also have feasts on their birth- 
days, and on the anniversaries of their temples. The 
number and the preparation of the offerings is minutely 
prescribed for each deity and each temple. 

The expiatorg feasts, however, are those most worthy of 
attention. They are, in great part, celebrated not in the 
temples, but in the inner portion of the houses (natar), or in 
places arranged for the purpose. We have already men- 
tioned two great feasts : Bayakala (see Us. Bali, p. 323 sqq.) 
and PanclidwalikramxL The meaning of the latter word is 
not quite clear : panchci is five, krama regulation, but wall is 
uncertain ; the explanation by means of hall (offering to 
the hutas) is open to doubt, because h seldom or never passes 
into tv, although tv very often changes into h. This feast is 
not kept on fixed days in the year, but on great occasions. 
It occurs after the conquest of a state, for the sake of the 
conquered population, who are, thereby, delivered from the 
evil influence of the demons, who have power over conquered 
places ; it also takes place before the ahiseka (anointing) of 
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the soYereignSj audit is celebrated by all the princes and the 
men who bear arms. It is further observed after a conta- 
gions disease, e.g. the smallpox. It is necessary that five 
Padandas should be present, four seated facing each of the 
cardinal points and one in the middle ; one of the five must 
be d^Padanda Buddha (a Buddhist priest), who sits facing the 
south. We have drawn attention above to this phenome- 
non, and may here observe that although Buddha is also 
represented at this feast, he plays but a subordinate part. 
To the north is Wishnu, whose colour is. black ; to the east 
Maimvara (white), to the south Brahma (red), to the west 
Mahddem (yellow), and in the middle Siva, with mixed 
colours. (The offerings are of corresponding colours.) In 
the middle is the Padanda of the supreme Siva, and he 
naturally has the chief place. There are three other priests 
of Siva besides, but only one Buddhist. 

Another expiatory feast is called Ekadasa Eiidra (the 
eleven Ptidras ; Eudra is a subordinate form of Siva ; eleven 
Eudras are also mentioned in Wilson). The origin of this 
feast, however, seems to he known to but few Balinese. See 
Tijdschrift mn WJ.,,8, 3, p. 242 (in which passage the name 
t/qpi^a, through a printer’s erroi*, is written yajuyci). The 
offerings enumerated there are the greatest known in India, 
but, according to the descriptions which I have obtained, 
they are not organized in Bali and Lombok precisely in the 
Indian manner. I was told that there were no bloody 
sacrifices in the feast in Lombok (September, 1846); simply 
large sums of money were distributed among the priests and 
the people, and the ordinary offerings were presented^ 

It appears, therefore, that only the names of these feasts 
have survived in the memory of the Balinese, and that the 
latter, in a spirit of vainglory, apply these sacred names to 
their curtailed feasts, which they have not the means to 
make very grand. 

^ For tlie reader’s convenience I vnll repeat the names : 1 . Asimmedhmjajnya^ 
the liorse-sacrifice; 2. Gomedhayajnya, the cow-sacrilice; 3. 2lcuu(syaijaJnija, 
human saciihce ; h the sacrifice of the universal prince {Le. 

olFered by hini)^; 5. Devayajmja\ 6. Jiesiyajnya\ 'J. Mutmjajnya\ Kmiyma'^ 
yajnya] 9, Edjahusanayajnya, 
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It is a surprising fact, however, that by indirect inquiries 
I have convinced m3’’self that a few kimcm sacrifices have 
actually taken place in Bali! A former prince of. Karcmg 
Asenif who was defeated in war, put one of his slaves to 
death in a forest, and then placed his body, concealed by 
clothes, among the other numerous offerings, as a means of 
imploring the gods to restore his power. The deed was dis- 
covered, for while the Pandita was mumbling the Vedas, 
a wind arose and uncovered the body. A curse fell upon 
the presumptuous prince, and he never regained his power. 
Another instance is known from Gimiyary where the prince 
(probably the first Deva Mangis^ said to have been changed, 
into a serpent on account of his atrocious acts) had set aside a 
slave ^ to be sacrificed; he intended to murder him in the 
darkness of the night, but killed by mistake his own son, 
and roasted and offered him as a sacrifice. 

These two facts cannot well be gainsaid, for I have ob- 
tained the accounts of the former not only from Badong, but 
also froin Mengu% which is allied with and has long been 
friendly to Karang Asem, The people of Karang Asem 
utterly deny it. Of Gianyar it is a common saying. How 
far this barbarity has gone, and perhaps still goes on in 
a thickly-populated country, where the common man is a 
slave and of no value, I will not venture to sa^^ The burn- 
ing of widows, and also the amok on the fall of a state, must 
be classed among the human sacrifices. 

The general name for these expiatory feasts is prayaS'- 
commonly pronounced inaccurately prayas-iista. The 
word means, according to Wilson, expiation, penance, and 
thus is very appropriate. The FanchmcaUkrama is expressly' 
included under this term. To these also belong the purifica- 
tion of a house in which a corpse has lain. The feast of the 
SarasivaU, on Saneschara, in the week of Watu gummg^ has 
something in common with this ; on that day the collective 
books of the princes are carried into the temple and purified 
for the coming year, through the priest reading the Vedas. 


1 Gtdmg hmtut is tlie name for human sacrifices. 
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Another feast is for the ‘iveapons, the cereinony being the 
same as in the previous one, and at this a bloody sacrifice to 
the Butas is also necessary. Yet another feast is observed 
for the welfare of domestic animals, cows, horses, pigs, fowls, 
etc. Among the feasts belong also the cock-fights, not only 
as an amusement of the people, but also as a religious cere- 
mony. At the feasts of the great temples, e.g. the temple of 
assembly of the Gusti Pamehuttan, every one belonging to 
the congregation must send at least one cock, and must make 
it fight either himself or through a deputy. This custom, is 
based on the supposed incarnation of Wishnu as a cock 
(Silingsing) in Bali, but we can explain Wishnu^s assumed 
incarnation more satisfactorily as an apotheosis, not derived 
from India, of the cock-fights which are so popular in all 
these islands. 

Further Details of the Eeligious Worship. 

The manghu (see Fs. Bali, p. 267 sqq.) is the guardian of the 
temple, who superintends the edifice, and partly performs, 
partly conducts the presentation of offerings ; he must know 
certain mantras^ e.g. patikelaning genta sapfa and sdsfra 
scmgha, and must employ them when ofterings are made. 
Both men and women can fill this post. (The Brahmanic 
women — that is, those sprung from the Brahmanic caste, not 
the concubines from the lower castes — are likewise acquainted 
with the Vedas, and perform some religious functions instead 
of the men.) The mangkiis cm. further be of various castes, 
and not Sucims alone ; I know several Gtistis IWesgas) in 
Paclong, who fill the office of manglm; usually, however, 
these latter hold the post in the chief temples, such as, for 
instance, the domestic temples of the princes. I have not 
yet found a Brahman acting as a mangkii ; although perhaps 
there are some who do so. The Brahmans generally aspire 
to the dignity of a Padunda, and therefore look down upon 
the position of a manglm. In order to become a mangku it 
is necessary, or at any rate usual, that a deity should pass 
into, and thenceforward speak from, the body of the person 
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selected. Two cases have become known to me, in which 
young Gust is appeared for a time almost to have lost their 
reason, speaking an incomprehensible language, performing 
none of their actions in the ordinary manner, and sleeping in 
the temples. These Giistis were thereupon observed by the 
persons who had been longer inspired by a deity (wmvakB or 
pralmlit)^ and, after due inquiry, acknowledged as also in- 
spired. Such individuals are supposed to be either wawalens 
or actual madmen. When they are thoroughly penetrated 
by the deity, and have become calm again, they are true 
iimwalen, and are able to state what deity it is that inspires 
them. They are then regarded as the most devoted servants 
{manghii) of the said deity. They become madmen if their 
minds do not become calm again — or rather if their deception 
is not properly carried out ; for of course these tvaivakn must 
be regarded as idle impostors, who choose to lead an easy 
life, chiefly at the expense of the credulous populace. (Com- 
pare on this subject Usana Bali, pp. 268 and 335.) 

These temple-servants, however, detx*act nothing from the 
importance of the PamUtas, The latter, by their life and 
the study of the Vedas, are identified both spiritually and 
materially with the supreme Siva, whereas the zvawalen have 
merely, as it were, given their bodies to be dwelling-places 
of the deity. In the ivaivalen an unconscious, in the Padandas 
a conscious unity with the deity has commenced. In the 
great temples, therefore, the mcmghi, and ivaicale^i are of little 
consideration ; all ceremonies at the feasts are regulated by 
the directions given from the books by the Padandas^ and the 
latter mostly use for this purpose mantras which are un- 
known to the mangkiL Moreover, the P audita alone (and not 
the icawalen) is able to call down the gods hij mumhUng the 
Vedas. The sayings of the wawalens^ when, at the offerings 
in the temples, the}?' give utterance to the voice of the god 
which dwells in them, are compared with the statements of 
the sacred writings of the Padandas, after w^hich a decision is 
arrived at as to what must be done in important cases (sick- 
ness, wars, etc.). Thus, in these cases, also, the Padandas have 
an opportunity of exercising their power ; in the first place, 
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.they can connteract, by quotations from tbeir sacred works^ 
tbe utterances of tbe waimlens, if they do not meet tbeir 
views; in the second place, they can easily make known to 
the wmvaknSy whom we are disposed to regard as deliberate 
impostors, what they must say, and, bj^ their approval, elevate 
these utterances into laws for the guidance of the people. 

Archd (Sanskrit arclid^ an image) is an idol, usually of 
stone, in Bali always of rude workmanship. Sometimes it is 
supposed that the deity passes into such an image, and this 
fact then induces the faithful to bring their offerings. (See 
TJs. Bali, p. 274.) This belief, however, is for the most part 
held only by the common people. The priests, and also 
a large portion of the people, attach little value to the 
images. ^‘Does not the deity dwell in heaven?’’ was an 
idea expressed by a common man in Boleling, The idols, as 
we have already said, are called togog or tongkok, which 
means neither more nor less than '‘dolL” We find them 
principally as watchers, in the form of Rdksasas and Bidas ; 
for the same purpose there are also small watch-houses, 
called Tugu, before the temples, in order to prevent the evil 
spirits from entering. We also find images, such as those 
of Ganesa and Vdstiki, and also of Sammidn and Gamcla^ in 
some of the small temple-houses, representing as it were the 
retinue of Siva. Garuda is always monstrous, with Rdksasa- 
tusks. The Ncmdi is very well known to the Balinese, but 
I do not remember to have seen representations of it. The 
worship of images therefore has, upon the whole, penetrated 
but little into the belief of the Balinese, and we have here 
an obvious contrast to the creed now existing in India, where 
the highest value is attached to idols. I have not yet seen 
any representations in stone of Siva, although I have met 
with some rude images of Wishnu (the subordinate incarnate 
deity). In pictures we also see Siva as Isvara and Mahddeva 
(when he appears as a youth) and as Arjuna, but these 
pictures are not worshipped, and, like those of Wishnu, as 
Rama, etc., have reference rather to the myths in the Kawi- 
works, than to religion. 

The offerings are called banten, charu, or aturan, Eeli- 
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gioiis fasting, wliicli tlie priests and ttose who desire to 
become Bm> practise daily, is called mavinten. The cap of 
the Pandita^ jaia, is also called hmm. The flowers which he 
uses- in his domestic worship are chemjxiha pidih^ chempalm 
kiming- (Sanskrit clumipaka; the a is here also altered hy the 
nasal pronnnciation into a short e), Jepon^ Kenyeri, Ergniu^ 
Jempirmgy etc. 

The tnlm fruit and the^ sdlagrdma ^tone, which play so 
important a part in the Indian worship, I have not yet met 
with in Ball. 

The lotus has really no worship, hut it is found planted in 
pots in t}iB Padandad^ houses, .and also in the ponds wliicli 
the princes are accustomed to have in their palaces. 

The Brahnimir-hand {iipmUci) belongs- in India to- the. three 
upper castes, which are called on this account drytg born 
twice (the second time through adopting this band). In 
that country it is of different kinds, according to the three 
different castes. In Bali it is found only among the 
Padcmdas, and then only if they are in -full dress. But the 
Xatriyas and Wesyas, and even. who have obtained 
permission from the Padcmdm^ also wear a protective band, a 
sort of amulet, -in war, called by the same name { damped} \ 
they only wear it, however, in time of war. In Badoug I 
have never met with it. Chandra or ivtilan tiimanggcd (the 
wmxing moon) is in the head-dress of Gwiesa^ as in the 
Javanese images of that god. The shidl (^munda) above 
the chandra is not known to the Balinese ! They have a 
milder form of religion, with which skulls and chains of 
skulls (found with the Indian Siva and Ganesa, and. also in 
Java) are incompatible, Siva^s KapdlahrH^ he who 

wears a skull, seems to he no longer clearly understood in 
Bali. The mark on the forehead found in some gods (e.g. 
Ganesa) — not to be confounded with the third eye of Siva and 
Indra — is Q>^%di chuimdiing ; it is also marked on the foreheads 
of the princes when they adorn themselves for a religious 
service ; its meaning is unknown. 

The King Siva-Buddha is named in the Rangga Lcme as 
ruler of Tumapel. His kingdom was overthrown by the 
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people oi Daha {KecUri). This Eing^s name cannot well be 
anything else but an indication of the state of the religion. 
At that time Buddimm and Sivaism must have been completely 
blended together. The fall of the kingdom, then, appears to 
represent a reaction, brought about by the Sivaites ; and it 
is the more remarkable that this kingdom, with a mixed 
1‘eligion, was conquered by that of Kedlri^ where the flower of 
the Sivaitic priests and learned men were to be found under 
Ayer Langgia and Jayabaya, although the latter {Jayaha/ya) 
especially also tolerated the Buddhists (see under the article 
Literature), From Kediri also the orthodox Sivaitio Brah- 
mans in Bali trace their descent. We have already drawn 
attention in various places to the intermixture of Sivaism 
and Buddhism. We will give here a few facts bearing on 
this point. We found an image of Buddha in a temple 
of Siva in Boleleng ; on the jatd of the Padandas there is a 
ball under the linga; and, further, inverted pots or glasses are 
found on the small temple- houses ; in the Usana Bali we 
have among the gods, and also in Jayabaya's retinue (in the 
Burata-Yiidda)i the Resi Seva Sogata (Saiva belonging to 
Siva, and Saugata to Sugata or Buddha), RMs (holy beings 
partly in heaven, partly on earth) of the worship of Siva and 
of Buddha; in the Usana Java we have Siva, Buddha, and 
Btyangga as sons of san Saji (the original one). 

The Buddhists, the Balinese assert, came later than the 
Sivaites, and if this i^efers to their arrival in Java, it agrees 
with the accounts given in Java, where the Buddhists are 
also said to have come later than the Brahmans. What has 
happened in Java is very often confounded, even by the 
priests, with occurrences in Bali. These nations are parti- 
cularly weak in chronology and geography. In EafSes, 
Appendix E, p. ecxxxix., there is an account of Bali by 
a Muhammedan ; it states : The religion of Buddha (under 
which he evidently includes the entire Hindu religion) is 
divided into and The first division wull 

iuclude all earthly things, and the second the religion.’^ 
This division exists in the writings {tntur) of the Balinese, 
but it has no reference to religion; saMla is that wdiich 
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belongs to time, and nisMla that which belongs not to time, 
but to eternity, to the period after death. The former, 
therefore, is correctly interpreted by the narrator, but the 
latter has a wider meaning. 

The following are names of the ornaments of the gods : 

Anting -anting^ like kundcday earrings. 

Glang Kiipahy instead of alangy bracelets. 

Qiicliiha paitilangcmy the rosary {loilangy to count). 

Pcmnatciy a golden girdle piekhald). 

Kilat hahti^ the necklace (with the Padanda dtmabhamna), 

Bahandong, the longest band round the neck (^vayuhhu- 
rand). 

Chechandia% Olumdi repeated (the gkmg chandi)* 

The chakra is also to be found in the place of the genUri 
{cjuduha gemtri)y a substitution which in some cases can easily 
occur with the Javanese images as well. 

The temples in Bali are of the same class as those of 
Majapahity or of the third period : in Crawfurcl, Inch 
Arch., voL ii. p. 205, “temples constructed of brick and 
mortar.^^ The bricks of which they are built are not of 
first-rate manufacture, and consequently not very durable. 
Stone carvings, which are plentiful in the ruins of Maja-- 
pahit, are only to be found rarely in a few ancient temples 
and palaces (the best in Mengui; and in Klongkong and 
Qumyar), This art has evidently not advanced in Bali, 
and there are now very few men who can work in stone, and 
even these no longer produce anything of beauty. The art 
of carving wood, ivory, and whalebone has been tolerably 
well preserved ; neat images of gods and Bdksasas are carved 
out of the last material. 

Crawfurd and Raffles maintain that the religion of the 
people in Bali cannot be called Hindu; but, from all my 
inquiries into the worship of the common people, which, at 
first, I was inclined to regard as a remnant of the purely 
Polynesian age, I have convinced myself that this also is 
Hindu, and that the low estimation in which the temples of 
the Sudras are held by the priests has merely obscured the 
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objects, and corrupted the mode, of this worship. These 
small temples are regarded as ])%mggaiom (substitutes) for the 
large and principal ones, just as the Sudras who pray in 
them are vassals of the men of rank who pray in the great 
temples. 

Another difference finds expression in the saying that not 
only ill such temples, but also in the small sang gars of the 
upper classes, Smds children are worshipped. Who these 
child re 11 are, however, is not clear ; some Balinese names, 
e.g. sang KasuJmn Kidul (meaning he who is ^‘worshipped 
in the south Brahma or Mahadeva^ do not afford us any 
exjiianation. It would appear that here, also, we must have 
recourse to the difference of the castes ; as the insignificant 
temples alone belong to the S Mr as, so they have no claim to 
the worship of the Supreme Siva. Onlg the subordinate ew- 
proHsions of SMs being, called for want of a better word, 
Siva’s children,” are intended for them. 

Besides these children of Ska, the Pitaras, the shades of 
the dead, are also worshipped in the small temples, and we 
shall show that these may be regarded as identical, as it 
were,; with “Siva’s children.” We have already seen in 
connexion with Indr a, that it is not easy to reconcile the 
decrees as to becoming a Pitara with the punishments to be 
imposed by Yama. According to some, all the persons who 
have undergone cremation dwell as pitaras in Smrga or 
IndraJolm, amdi there enjoy eternal happiness; according to 
others, they wander about for a long time before reaching 
that place, and assume various forms upon earth ; and finally 
it is also said that, although they enter Indralolia, they are 
obliged to descend again to the earth as human beings; it 
is not said when this obligation ceases, and their state in 
heaven is called indiscriminately dem, hyang (god), ov pitara. 
According to the popular belief, Brahmaloha or Wishnnioka 
(wliicli are identical and higher than Indraloka), and Ska- 
Ida, the highest of all, are not attainable. The Brahmans, 
however, appear not to share this belief, and lay claim also 
to these supreme worlds and the moksa (deliverance from the 
transmigration of the soul). Among the “children of Siva” 
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we have also, to include such ascended souls/ dwelling*, in 
Sivaloka, although it is surprising that they have not become 
identical and one with Siva (who here is the same as the 
Indian Parabrahma), as the word moksa indicates. 

According to the accounts of men of the lower castes, it 
is supposed that, in the worship of the Pandita, not Siva 
himself, but Pagaivdn Bydsa, enters into the Padanda ; the 
latter then becomes like By dm, and possesses the divine 
power of the Devard. Upon the whole, this statement is 
almost identical with the opinion which we have already 
expressed. By dm is, as it were, the same as the deity (Siva), 
and, as -we have already seen (under Literature), is called 
Yogtsvara, a name for Siva himself. 

Into the wawalen, to whom we have before alluded, there 
passes, according to the same accounts, a Buta kaparagan (an 
embodied Buta), who is said to be the confidant of the god 
and to know his secrets. This spirit, therefore, and not the 
deity itself, speaks from out of the ivaivalen. We may be 
surprised that a Buta should be called here the confidant of 
the deity, yet the conceptions of a Bdta, a Bdksasa, and a 
Bera are so mixed up in the minds of the lo'wer orders, that 
we cannot attach much importance to this fact, and, besides 
this, the Butas and Bems were originally as dlosely related 
to each other as Kdla to Swa, and the Elves to the Fays, 

The wawalens are also the physicians {haUn dddmud } ; 
when they act in this capacity, they recite Marntras (pnayoga), 
moving their bodies as the Panditas do when they mumble 
the Yedas. In addition to the mantras, the bdyu (the wind) 
is the remedy employed by the halmi ; he causes his breath 
to pass into the bodies of the sick.^ 

He who performs taj}a lives only on the myu, without any 
other food. In the Usana Bali, however, we have seen that 
tajM (penance) is now no longer performed in Bali. 

^ In tlie body are hayu, wind; sahda, sound; and ide^), understanding, the 
faculty of learning, the three properties which the trisahti (or triniurti) form out 
of it. 
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E-esis. 

Religious rites analogous to tte domestic worsliip of the 
Pr^dandas performed also by certain princes and other 
■Decas and Omtls, in order to attain the dignity of a Best. 
These persons also perform a service every morning on a 
fasting stomach, using, however, not the Yedas, hut the 
31(02 tms^ ' namely the Mantra pasuehian (the purifying 
3 Iar(fra). The}' perform ablutions with holy water, wash 
out their iiioiiths, purify their teeth, and wash their hair ; 
not until they have done this, do they dress and appear in 
public. When, by means of this daily service, which must 
be coupled with a very regular mode of life (they may not 
lie, nor say or do anything degrading, etc.), they have at- 
tained a certain holiness, they become Besls. This state of 
Bed has much in accordance with the third period of the 
lifetime of the Indians according to Mann, where they live 
for meditation alone, and, withdrawn from all earthly aftairs, 
pass a peaceful life, pleasing to God, in the forest hermitages. 
In Bali, also, a prince who has become a Bed^ must re- 
linquish his kingdom to his children, and, intent alone upon 
Ms heavenly state, separate himself from all human com- 
panionship. It seems, however, that, at j)resent, love for 
earthly things is of more weight than care about heaven. 
The last prince but one of Bard chuMan in Badong, Mgrurah 
Cfde Pam' ohnitan, had become a BM, yet he retained his 
Hngdom until his death. The old Baja Kassiman has per- 
formed the said service (which is incorrectly called also 
mavcda or mamryasemna) lov a series of years, and yet he 
has not become a and seems to keep that dignity in 
reserve, in case the princes of Pam'clmUan and Den Passar 
will no longer acknowledge him as their guardian. The 
wife of a Besi can alone follow him into the state of sepa- 
ration, provided that she, too, has performed the daily ser- 
vice, and, like him, has remained free from all misdeeds and 
sins. 

This service makes the Brahman {Ida) n Padnnda (where, 
however, other regulations also come in), and the Xatriya 
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and Wesya, a Mesi {Pi^ajam., royal PM, to be distinguislied 
from the Pevarsis, divine Pms, and the Bralunams, the 
Brahmanical RMs). A Sudra, finally, becomes through 
this service a Dukii, 

Trimubti. 

The Trimurti or TrisaMl (trinity) is contained in the word 
ong (really Indian om), which is formed of three letters, a, ii, 
m, or, as the Balinese say, of cmg, wig, mang, meaning Sadd- 
Sim, Parama-Ska, and Mahaska; or Bmhmd, WisJuiu, and 
Ska, also represented as agni (fire), toga (water), and angin- 
(air). In this combination Siva is co-ordinated with Brahma 
and Wishnn, but he is called Mahaska, the great Siva, and 
the other two gods bear his name, and must be regarded, as 
it were, as expressions of himself, Siva, also, is represented 
hereby as being in the centre, with Brahma on his right 
hand and Wishnu on his left. 

This trinity (also called trisahti) repeats itself throughout 
nature. We have the trihlmmna (the three worlds), consist- 
ing of Ihur, hhumh, and svah (earth, air, and space). And 
further, langit, prUki, and naraha (heaven, earth, and hell). 
Three kinds of human beings : parampuwan, laid, and bauji 
(woman, man, and hermaphrodite). The last kind also ap- 
pears in Siva as Arddhanaresvari (Siva with his wife in one 
body). 

In the month of Kasanga, in which the lunar year of months 
begins, all the Balinese keep the feast of Matawur or Lah'U 
guntu; Kasanga is also called by its Indian name, Chetra, 
and, as in India, begins the year. 

Cremations. 

One of the most important religious ceremonies is the 
cremation of the dead. Only through the burning of the 
body is it possible for the soul to enter the heaven of Indra 
(Sicarga), and, thence, that of Wishnu and the supreme 
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heaven of Siva (WhJmiiloha Tlie doctrine of 

the , transmigration .of tlie soul exists in Bali, althongli the 
Balinese do not speak of its details; the Mma ^yrasangsd k a 
work on this subject (explained as kumjmkm haclan^ the as- 
sumption of various bodies; according to the Indian words 
it seems to be ''prizes of the soul/’ a point which its con- 
tents leave in uncertainty)* This work, however, is a popular 
one, written in Kklimg, but it does not apf>ear to contain the 
whole of the purely Indian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. Other writings of the Brahmans exist on this subject, 
but they are secret ; it is according to these that the cere- 
monial at cremations is regulated. 

It is believed that cremation and the offerings which 
precede and follow it exempt a man from any further 
change of shape — at least he remains for a certain time 
as pita in the heaven of the Devas^ and as such demands 
the worship and offerings of his surviving relations. Cre- 
mation requires a considerable outlay, and therefore every 
family is not in a position to show this honour to its 
dead. Instead of being burned, they are in that case 
buried, the body being inclosed in a case of bamboo, 
which completely conceals it, and covered with a number 
of clothes ; it is carried out upon a bier amid the singing 
of nmnis, which, among the common people, are trivial 
compositions. Arrived at the grave, the body is stripped 
of its clothes, and let down with the bamboo covering; 
a few small coins are then thrown into the grave (in order 
that the dead may provide himself with food) and it is 
closed. By the side of the grave a bamboo is fixed in the 
ground, on the top of w^hich there is a sort of three- 
cornered hutch of lattice- work, in which offerings of small 
value, chiefly rice and flowers and fruit, are deposited im- 
mediately after the funeral, and subsequently at certain 
intervals. These offerings are for the purpose of pro- 
pitiating the Biitm (the demoniacal beings, who infest 
places of burial especially), lest they should attack the soul 
of the deceased. The grave is then surrounded with a fence 
or hedge. 
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Those who are, buried in this way- cannot enter .heaven ; 
the}^ then assume all sorts of shapes^ and it seems that the 
Balinese especially believe that the numerous dogs which 
wander about half wild are metamorphoses of Stidras (the 
lowest caste); for this reason they hardly ever kill a dog^ 
and these ugly animals increase and multiply enormously, 
and are a pest to the European. It is now the duty of a 
member of the famity (son, grandson, etc., sometimes even 
the third generation, if he has become rich enough to afford 
a cremation) to cause the bones of all his relations who have 
been buried to be exhumed and to burn them together. At 
most cremations, therefore, one sees a number of bodies at 
once, each in a special coffin, many of which have usually 
been buried for years. In times of general calamity, con- 
tagious diseases, etc., all bodies, even those of princes, are 
buried and not burned ; it is not permitted then to keep any 
corpse above ground, for, in such times, no work pleasing to 
the gods can be undertaken, and the influence of the demons 
is in the ascendant. At these times, also, the Galungan is 
not celebrated. 

The long periods that corpses are kept is also noteworthy, 
although I have discovered that Orawfurd^s statements (As. 
Besearches, voh xiii. p. 136; Ind. Arch. vol. ii. p. 253) as 
to the length of time are inaccurate. The duration of the 
impurity of a house in which a dead body has lain is more 
precisely fixed, being more than a month for a Sudra, only 
eight days for a Brahman, and an intermediate time for the 
second and third castes. The time during wffiich corpses are 
kept varies very much, and the day of the cremation does not 
at all depend upon the date of the death. 

There are bodies in Badong which, have been kept twenty 
years ; on the other hand, the body of the prince of Glamjar 
was burned about forty days after his death. But the state- 
ment (Crawf. Hist. Ind. Arch., p. 244) that a month and a 
week is the time that bodies must be kept for cremation is 
also inaccurate for this reason, that it is not every day that 
is suited for a cremation ; it must be a lucky day, and in 
order to obtain such a day all good omens must concur ; it 
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must also be in tlie first half of the lunar month (with a 
waxing moon), and thus can hardly ever happen at one and 
the same interval of time after the date of the death. 

A series of ceremonies belong to cremation. Immediately 
after death the body is embalmed by the relatives — and in 
the case of a prince, also by tbe junior rajm of the friendly 
States; for this purpose spices are used, with which the body 
is entirely covered, and these again are covered on the prin- 
cipal parts of the body with small coins — over these come 
clothes, mats,, and a covering of split bamboo. This sort of 
embalming does not protect the body from partial decompo- 
sition; the emanations from it are collected in a vessel under- 
neath the Bde on which the body lies, and are poured 
away every day. If the body remains so long imburnt, it 
becomes dried up in about six months. It is watched the 
whole time,, and if emanations still run from it, they are 
caught in the vessel referred to ; offerings and holy water 
are also presented. In its mouth the corpse has a gold ring, 
set with a ruby;, this protects it from the power of the 
demons, and it is the most heinous sin to steal such a ring (a 
thing, however, which happened not long since). Three 
days before the cremation the corpse is stripped of its cover- 
ings, and the relatives look upon the dead for the last time. 
Meanwhile, the spices have penetrated into the body ; the 
latter is then washed and again enveloped in split bamboo, 
mats, and clothes. Instead of a ruby, five small metal plates 
inscribed with the word and with mystic formulas, are 
put into the mouth ; the five plates signify the five principal 
gods (Siva, Brahma, Wishnu, Indra, and Yama ?), comprised 
in the words &, hc^ i Brahma, 

I:==.Indra; ta and ha are not clear to me, but ha seems to 
indicate Sari, one of tbe principal names of Wisbnu) ; ^ the 
plates are of gold, siker, eopper^ iron, midi lead. These plates, 
which keep the body, as it were^ under the protection of those 
five gods, are taken away immediately before cremation, 

^ Ajjcordisg to Wilson, is Siva ; K^ma ; Ka, Siva and Wislinu. See 
also (Jsana Bali, p. ^28. These letters are called Fauehak sma„ the live (sacred) 
letters. 
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wlieii tliis protection app.eaTs to be, rendered iiiinecessaiy by 
tbe reading of tlie Yedas and the pouring out of boty water. 
Houses in which dead bodies are kept, are uncleaiij and, in 
the case of princes, the palace is not occupied by the suc- 
cessor until after the cremation, and is merely guarded by 
the people belonging to the deceased. This is occurring, at 
the present moment, in Den Pmsar (one of the three resi- 
dences of princes in Dadong), where the bodies of five il- 
lustrious princes are kept in the great palace, and the 
reigning prince lives for the present in a small house of 
little pretension. The first ceremony mentioned above, that 
of washing before cremation, is called pasgdsimran or pahris- 
sian (purification) ; dskara seems to be Sanskrit, but it is not 
found in Wilson (first edition). 

The preparations for cremation take much time and much 
money. A bridge is built on each side of the wall of the 
palace, for the conveyance of the body to the Dade. The 
Dade^ or funeral pyre, is in the case of princes very gorgeous. 
It rests on a basis of bamboo, concealed by handsome hang- 
ings, under which the bearers place themselves, to move 
the structure along. On this foundation there is a pyramid 
of woodwork or bamboo, in from three to eleven storeys. I 
have only seen the latter number at tbe cremation of Dewa 
Mangis in Gianym% and this agrees with the number of 
storeys in the Mems of the temples; it certainly has a re- 
ligious meaning, reminding us of the Buddhist pyramidal 
buildings and of the philosophical ideas connected therewith. 
This pyramid is ’ ornamented with more or less splendour, 
according to the means of the relations of the deceased ; the 
covering is made of little balls of cotton, fastened on to the 
wooden framework in fringes, and forming heads of ele- 
phants and Butas round the bottom and at the corners of 
the different storeys. These balls are of all the colours 
mentioned in the TJmna Bali: wMte^ redy darh him, and 
yellow. The whole of the lower portion, as well as the 
corner of the pyramid, is covered in this way. The outer 
sides of the different storeys are ornamented with tinsel and 
red, and inside they are fitted up as rooms with mirrors and 
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fiirnitiire. Persons are stationed on each storey to attend to 
tlie regular progress of the machine and to keep the little 
rooms clean. The corpse is laid in the highest storey, and 
covered with a great number of white clothes, which hang 
down the sides of the pyramid. 

Special places are made ready for the cremation of dis- 
tinguished persons. In Gianyar a square of about 400‘ paces 
in length and breadth, surrounded by a wall of pillars of 
masonry with trellis- work between them, was prepared above 
the palace, on the summit of the hill up which the dessa 
extends. In the centre there was a Bale of masonry inlaid 
with a sort of mosaic of glass-work and boards, after the 
manner of the Bales used for ofierings in the temples. The 
Bale consisted of two storeys, and was surrounded with 
trellis- work. Above it rose, on four pillars, another chamber 
and a roof, the chamber ornamented with mirrors, and the 
whole covered with tinsel. The pillars were covered in red. 
This place was intended for the cremation, and upon it stood 
a figure of a lion (singha). This figure is only used at the 
cremation of reigning princes (chokorda) \ other distin- 
guished persons are burnt in the figure of a cow — men in 
that of a black, and women in that of a white lembu. The 
common man, generally, has only a simple square wooden 
coffin to be burnt in, but figures are sometimes used also by 
the lower orders, e.g. Gajamma, a monster, half elephant, 
half fish. These figures of beasts are ornamented to a cer- 
tain extent (in Gianyar very splendidly) ; the erect tail and 
the back are taken off, like a lid, when the body is let down 
into the figure, and are replaced after the ceremony of 
letting down the body. In Giam/yar, outside the square, in 
the centre and at the sides, there were several large and orna- 
mental Bales for the distinguished spectators, and especialljr 
for the very numerous women. In addition to these, there 
were the places for the cremation of the three Belas, on the 
left. For several days before the cremation of people of 
rank, one or more Panditas reside with the relatives; they 


^ It has been said, however, that this custom did not come from, India. 
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manage all tbat Has to be done, indicate the mode of making 
the offerings, prepare the metal plates, and invoke, by means 
of the Tedas, the success of the important cereinon 3 " about 
to be undertaken. It is they also who conduct the Bade to 
the place of cremation. If the deceased belongs to the 
second caste, the Xafrii/as, the Bade is fastened to a serpent 
(jidga or ndgahandlia, serpent-band) ; this serpent is orna- 
mented in the same manner as the footpiece of the Bade, 
and has wings; the body is quite 30 fathoms long*, and is 
carried by men. Before the procession starts, the Fadanda 
descends from his palanquin and shoots from the four 
cardinal points at the head of the serpent, whose evil in- 
fluence is thereby destroyed. He uses for this purpose 
wooden arrows with wdiite flowers attached to their ends, 
the flowers alone being discharged at the serpent.^ This 
peculiar custom of fastening a serpent in front of the Bade 
and of the killing of this reptile by a Pandita, points to a 
fable of former quarrels between tbe earthly gods (the Brah- 
mans) and the princes. A Beva agung was in the habit of 
ridiculing the Brahmans ; he especially threw doubts upon 
their supernatural power. Once upon a time, w^hen a power- 
ful Pandita was at his palace, he caused a goose to be put 
into a well or pit, and the latter to be closed. He then 
asked the Pandita w^hat animal was in the well, and the 
Pandita replied, a ndga. Thereupon the prince wished to 
ridicule him, but when he opened the well, a terrible serpent 
came indeed forth. The King then, astounded and terrified, 
w^as rescued in his need by the good Pandita, who slew the 
serpent, and ever since that time, at the cremation of all 
Xatrigas, a serpent has been fastened to the Bade, killed by 
the Pandita, and burnt with the corpse. When this serpent 
has been figuratively slain, it is wound round the Padanda’s 
seat, the tail remaining fastened to the Bade; in this manner 
the Padanda conducts the corpse (or in reality, according to 
their notions, the soul) to the place of cremation, and so to 

^ This is almost tlie only ease in which a how and arrow are used in BaJi ; with 
this exception, we only meet with their use in some dramatic representations, 
where they appear in accordance with the Indian myths. 
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heaven 5 where it (the soul) is admitted among the 

jjitnrm. 

The procession at cremations is very long^ even with the 
lower orders. In Gkinyar^ where the princes and many 
armed men, besides the bands of musicians and actors from 
all States of Bah (excepting Bmiglk), were present at the 
celebration of the feast, the procession extended for upwards 
of a ‘'‘paal/’ First came always the coolies bearing the 
■wood for the cremation. In Okmyar they carried pieces of 
wood of uniform shape, coloured black and gold ; it is said 
to be customary to use sandal- wood for princes, but this did 
not appear to me to be the case, for the pieces were too 
large, and would have been too costly for the means of a 
small Balinese prince. Then came the music and the men 
armed with muskets, then all the articles of personal use 
belonging to the deceased, and then holy water and offerings 
for the Butas^ carried by women on their heads. The order 
of march is : twenty or thirty men armed with lances, and 
then the bearers of the Upackdra, walking two and two 
[upachdra means in Sanskrit service and also present ; to be 
understood here as, the articles helonging to the service of the 
deceased} These include everything of domestic use in Bali: 
clothes, rings, and other jewelry, mirrors, and articles of the 
toilet, the sirih-box (in the case of princes, of gold), the 
water-bottle (also of a precious metal), the umbrella {pa- 
yioKj; umbrellas are also held over the jewelry by those 
walking nearest); and, finally, the horse of the deceased, 
richly caparisoned, led in the procession by men, and some- 
times ridden by a young son or grandson of the deceased. 
All these are again followed by armed men and musicians; 
the bands of music separate the divisions of the procession. 
The second part is devoted entirely to holy water (toya 
tlrla) f more than a hundred women carry small vessels of 
water on their heads ; this water comes from the most sacred 

^ Accordmg to Javanese dictionary, wMch has reached me too late, 

Jmpachara rn^nm tokens of distinction and of honour, state-decorations, insignia, 
ceremony, pomp, splendour. This agrees with our explanation. 

^ This water is as holy as that of the Granges. 
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places in Bali, and is solicited and bought from the Padandus 
who stand in especially high esteem. Here, again, the inter- 
mixture of Buddhism is noteworthy ; we have here not only 
holy water from the Fadanda of Sim^ but also from the Bud- 
dhist Padanda, and these tvaters are mixed together} It appears, 
therefore, that the Sivaites also require the help of Buddha, 
and that Buddhism is still as it were an integral part of the 
religion of all Balinese. This water is called toga or ioya 
tirta, water of a holy place tirtha is Iiid. holy 
bathing-place/^ and also a chapel;’^ our holy winter comes 
from both such places, from the sacred waters {me toga Binda 
in Us. Bali, p. 337), from the temples, and from the houses 
of the Padaiidas, who have consecrated it by mumbling the 
Vedas. 

The offerings for the Butas, hanien dagnn^ form the third 
division of the procession. Bagan is the Balinese name for 
Biiia^ although the latter word is used quite as often. These 
offerings consist of all sorts of meats, cooked and half- 
cooked, of rice, fruits, flowers, leaves ; all these vegetable 
offerings must be of five different colours : xeldte (the colour 
of Siva or Mahadeva), red (Brahma), yellow (Buddha and 
also Siva in Bali),- hlach or darh line (Wishnu ; also Kala), 
and hrmnh'ii^ a mixture of the four colours ; the last is the 
colour of the supreme Siva, who combines in himself the 
natures of the four already named. These offerings are 
made to propitiate the Betas, who are supposed to haunt the 
burial-grounds. The offerings for the gods and 2^daras (the 
shades), which are offered the same day, are left at home. 

Here usually folio w^s the Padanda, carried in a palanquin, 
and drawing after him, when a Xatriya is burnt, the dead 
ndga with the Bade attached to it. At several points, 
especially at the corners of the road, before the house of the 
deceased, and before the place of cremation, the Bade is 

^ The mixed holy Avater is called toya panghztats, and is especially purifying 
and a protection fi'om danger; leaves of gold {maa pripi) and a costly gold ring 
(which the Pandita keeps) with a ruby are placed in it; and also flowers, haluny- 
balung or ground saudal-wood ; powdered rubies ; whole rice {bija) ; cut flowers 
and leaA'es {samsmn), 

3 Comp. Fitdmbara, “ with a yellow garment.** 

TOL. IX. — [new SEUIES.] 
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turned round tliree times, Paclanda heing carried before 
it and leading tbe moYement. The lofty structure of the 
Bade sometimes renders it necessary to employ more than 
400 men to perform these manoeuvres. In Gianyar the 
prince, the son of the deceased, preceded the Bade, followed 
by a great number of other princes and the armed men of 
Gianyar and Badong. In other cases I have always seen the 
relatiYes following the deceased ; the reason why the prince 
preceded the corpse was this, that the Belas with their pro- 
cession followed the and that the princes considered it 
beneath their dignity to go behind the Belas, wdio in this 
case were all GimdiJcs (concubines from the fourth caste). 
During the whole march X«?r^-songs are sung, chiefly by 
those who cazTy the Bade; they were not songs of mourning, 
however, but favourite portions of the JRamciyana, Bdrata 
Yudda, and other works well known to the people. 

When the procession has arrived at the place of cremation, 
and the Bade has turned round thrice for the last time, the 
body is carried down from the top of the Bade by a staircase 
made for this purpose, and up by another small staircase to 
the place of burning, where it is laid in the coffin (the lion 
or cow). The corpse is then only in the covering of bamboo 
referred to above ; the clothes and ornaments remain on the 
Bade, and some of them are taken home again, the re- 
mainder, as well as all the ornaments of the Bade, being 
given up to the people as plunder after the cremation. The 
Pandita then, mumbling the Yedas, sprinkles on the body 
the different kinds of holy water — a ceremony which gene- 
rally lasts more than an hour. At last, after all the vessels 
of holy water have been emptied, the Padanda quits the spot, 
and the bearers of wood now kindle a fire under the figure 
of the animal, which is consumed but slowly, on account of 
the copious wetting which it has received. Sand is strewn 
on the foundation of wood or masonry, to prevent the fire 
from spreading. W corpse is consumed, the hones 

are collected by the watchers, laid on the purified place of 
burning, and covered with clothes, to which are added also 
the utensils for adornment and small offerings. These are 
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carried tlie next day with great state to the sea and thrown 
into it, together with money and offerings. Before this is 
done, the Padanda again reads the Yedas on a lofty erection, 
making frequent use of the bells, which stand by his side. 
Opposite the Padanda stand rich offerings of all kinds, and 
especially quantities of clothes and money. The Padanda 
receives these offerings. He is also offered a tolerably large 
sum, up to £59, for performing the ceremonies, but most 
priests only take part of this and return the rest to the rela- 
tives of the deceased. Other ceremonies follow at intervals 
of a fortnight, of some months, and of a year after the 
cremation. At these we have again a procession, as at the 
cremation itself ; there is a Bade^ upon which the corpse is 
represented by flowers; these flow^ers {-pKSjya) are also thrown 
into the sea. During the whole of this time numerous offer- 
ings are made for the deceased. After the ceremony which 
takes place a year after the cremation, the deceased is re- 
garded as actually admitted among the pitams (the shades) 
ill Indrcds heaven, and as sharing in the ofierings which are 
presented to the latter in the domestic temples. Great 
princes sometimes celebrate a feast to the memory of the 
dead even after the lapse of some years. 

The hitrning of widoics has attracted most attention from 
Europeans. Wonder is expressed at the great number of 
women sacrificed in this way in Bali in former times (Craw- 
fiird, As. Res. vol. xiii. p. 135) ; yet it should be borne in 
mind that in Bali polygamy is carried farther than in any 
other country — that, e.g. the great-grandfather of raja Kassi- 
man, prince of Ngrurah Sahti Pandchutany had 500 wives — 
and thus it cannot surprise us to see so many women burnt, 
particularly since the women who offer themselves gain the 
highest distinction, and the sacred writings, from, the Parras 
(divisions of the Mahdbhdrata) downwards, represent this 
act as praiseworthy and almost necessary. That in India 
but one wife follows her husband in death, is naturally ex- 
plained by the fact that very few Hindus have more than 
one wife. But little is yet known of the burning of widows 
among the princes of India, and as but few independent 
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princes now exist who are worshippers of Siva, the silence 
on this subject is easily accounted for.^ 

In Bali the burning of widows is confined almost entirehj to 
the irriyicelg families. The princes are now either or 

TTesgas (Bevas or GusMs), and so far Crawfurd is correct in 
saying that only the second and third castes observe this 
custom. The true reason of this, however, lies in the outlay 
which is requisite. The Sudras are seldom rich enough to 
bear the ex|)ense of a splendid cremation ; their women, also, 
are less under the influence of the priests, who do not trouble 
themselves much about such common people, and finally, the 
wife’s respect for the deceased husband is not so great, 
because he was of the same rank as herself. Among the 
Brahmans the burning of widows is still rarer, but yet a 
case wdiich occurred some years ago in Badong has come to 
my knowledge. The Brahmans do not regard it as neces- 
sary ; it is not prescribed in the Vedas, nor is it practised in 
India by the Brahmans, who have remained free from the 
worship of the sect. 

The names given to the burning of widows are known 
from Orawfurd : Satia and Bela. This explanation of them 
must be modified. Satia is the burning of a wife who, from 
a platform erected for the purpose, tkroios herself into the 
same fire with her Jmshand, cbmmittmg suicide with the creese at 
the same time. These may be either lawful wives or concu- 
bines, and the latter is not unfrequently the case. Bela, on 
the contrary, is the burning of a wife, loho is burnt in a sejM- 
rate fire, not with her husband, into it alive, without 

using the creese. This latter method is not thought so much 
of, but is the more common. These ’women, who are also 
called improperly Belas, are mostly concubines, but I have 
also been told of cases in which lawful wives have chosen 
this method of self-immolation. 

The names Satia and Bela are Indian — the former un- 
mistakably, the second in all probability. Satia is truth, 

^ ^ A man of high rank in JS'ipal, Bhugtee Thapa, was followed into the fire hj 
his tico %vives. — JW, T. Frinsep, Transactions of the Marq^iess of Masting s, Tol. i. 
,p.d70, note. , ■ ■ • 
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ficMUy; tlie wife who dies in this way is called Saimwfiti, a 
true, faithful woman, who has performed in all things her 
duty to her husband. BeM is explained by Crawfurd as 
retaliation,” but so far as I am able to reconcile the Bali- 
nese explanations with each other, it is rather the Sanskrit 
•weld ‘'^sudden and easy death” (Wilson). This is rendered 
clear by the way in which it takes place ; and farther by the 
fact that the sacrifice of the followers of a prime defeated in 
war, who then die together in an amok, is also called Bvla, 
In general it means in Bali dying with the man of higher 
rank” (the wife with her husband, the slave with his master, 
the followers with the prince). 

That female slaves were murdered by men appointed for 
the purpose, and were afterwards east into the fire, which 
would seem to be a compulsory human sacrifice, must have 
been a fact 200 years ago, and was observed by Mr. Zollinger 
in Lomhok,'^ but I have not found any trace of it in Bali. 
The women who sacrifice themselves are indeed, as a rule, 
slaves, for they are mostly from the fourth caste (the 
Suclras), at least all the concubines are; but their immo- 
lation is voluntary, and neither in the Satia or the Bela are 
they touched by a man. From the moment that thej^ 
declare themselves ready to be burnt alive, they are holy 
persons ; they enjoy all the honours of the Pitaras. They 
may no longer tread the ground, but must always be carried. 
Offerings are even made to them, and all their wdshes are 
satisfied. E’evertheless, the successor of the deceased simply 
regards such concubines as the servants who will be re- 
quired by his father after his cremation. The women 
themselves are excited by religious ideas ; a female priest 
always accompanies them till the moment of death, and 
describes to them in glowing colours the happiness of life 
in Bwarga, the rise to a higher caste, and how they will 
thereby become the lawful wives of the deceased. To these 
deceptions must be added the honour and the advantages 
which the woman^s relations expect to receive from the 

1 See tlie report of tlie Dutcli envoys to Qelgel, in Crawfurd, Ind. Arch, 
voi. ix. p. 244 
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prince’s successor ; the men of her femily have a claim to 
offices..; „ they are made .chiefs of Dessas, Famb’kek, etc. 
They are therefore the only persons who sometimes use 
means of compulsion to prevent the women from retracting. 
They accompany the victim of the family ; they keep up the 
firej and, if the woman hesitates, tip up the plank on which 
she stands above the fire, so that she falls in against her will. 
These cases, however, are of rare occurrence. Deception of 
the imagination and the use of opium have generally made 
the victims quite indifferent, and they jump into the fire as if 
it were a bath. 

Eight days after the death of a prince or noble his wives 
are asked whether any of them wish to follow him into the 
fire ; those who then state their willingness are accepted, 
and, during the interval before the cremation, are shown the 
above honours. They cannot easily change their minds ; the 
opposition of their relatives, and the shame which would 
attach to them, as well as the deceptions of the priests, hold 
them hack. The women who may wish to give in their 
names after this period of eight days are not accepted, 
perhaps in order to avoid the appearance of compulsion. 
The women who have offered themselves to be burnt lead 
thenceforward a life of pleasure, and enjoy much greater 
honour than they ever knew before. This again is a reason 
why they should not change their minds during the interval, 
sometimes a long one, before the cremation. 

We will here add some details of a cremation, at which 
women were burnt, in Gian^ar/ which we were eye- 
witnesses. On the 20th December, 1847, the prince of 
Gu{nym\ Beica Mangis^ was burnt ; we have already spoken 
above of the way in which his body underwent cremation. 
The corpse was followed by the three wives (concubines), who 
became Belas, A procession went before them, as before the 
body : (1) Ujoachara^ (2) Totja, (3) Bmiten dagan. They, like 
the body, were seated in the highest storeys of Bades, which, 
like that of the prince, were carried by men, but had only 
three stoi*eys. After the body of the prince had arrived at 
the place of cremation, the three in their Bades—ee^ch 
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preceded by tbe bearers of tbe offerings destined for ber, 
with armed men and bands of music — were conducted to 
tbe three fires. 

Tbeir Bade^ were also turned round three times, and 
were carried round the whole place of cremation. The 
women were then carried down steps from the Bades, and up 
the steps of the places erected for their cremation. These 
places consisted of a square of masonry three feet high, 
filled with combustibles, which had been burning since the 
morning, and threw out a glowing heat ; the persons ap- 
pointed to watch them fed the fire, and at the moment when 
the women leaped down, poured upon it a quantity of oil and 
arrack, so that it flared up to a height of eight feet, and 
must have suffocated the victims at once. Behind this fur- 
nace stood an erection of bamboo, in the form of a bridge, of 
the same width as the square of masonry, and about forty 
feet long, and from sixteen to eighteen feet high ; steps of 
bamboo led up to it in the rear. In the centre there is a 
small house, affording a last resting-place to the victim, in 
which she waits until the ceremonies for her husband are 
finished and his body has begun to burn. The side of the 
bamboo scaffold nearest to the fire is protected by a wall of 
wet Pisang-stems. Upon the bridge lies a plank smeared 
with oil, which is pushed out a little over the fire, as soon as 
the time for the leap draws near. At first there is a door at 
the end of the bridge, and this is not removed till the last 
minute. The victim sits in the house on the bridge, ac- 
companied by a female priest and by her relatives. They 
all speak to her of the happiness which she will now shortly 
enjoy with her husband. She then makes her toilet ; her 
hair especially is combed, the mirror used, and her garments 
newly arranged ; in short, she arrays herself exactly as she 
would for a feast. Her dress is white, her breasts are covered 
with a white dendang ; she wears no ornaments, and after 
all the preparations to which it has been subjected, her hair 
at the last moment hangs quite loose. When the corpse of 
the prince was almost consumed, the three Belas got ready ; 
they glanced one towards another, to convince themselves 
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that all was prepared ; but this was not a glance of fear, but 
of impatience, and it seemed to express a wish that ■ they 
might leap at the same moment. When the door had been 
opened, and the plank smeared with oil and pushed out, each 
took her place on her plank, made three Sembahs by joining 
her hands above her head, and one of the bystanders placed 
a small dove upon her head. When the dove flies 

away, the sonl is considered to escape. They then im- 
mediately leaped down. There was no cry in leaping, no 
cry from the fire; they must have been sufibcated at once. 
One of the Europeans present succeeded in pushing through 
the crowd to the fire, and in seeing the body some seconds 
after the leap — it was dead, and its movements were caused 
merely by the combustion of the materials cast upon the 
flames. On other occasions, however, Europeans have heard 
cries uttered in leaping, and in the first moments afterwards. 

During the whole time, from the burning of the prince 
till the leap of the victims, the air resounded with the 
clangour and noise of the numerous hands of music. The 
soldiers had drawn up outside the square, and contributed to 
the noise by firing ofi* their muskets. Besides these, some 
small cannon were discharged. There was not one of the 
50,000 Balinese present who did not show a merry face ; no 
one was filled with repugnance and disgust, except a few 
Europeans, whose only desire was to see the end of such 
barbarities. The Balinese look upon this cremation simply 
as the consummation of their religious and domestic duties ; 
no one sees any cruelty in it. Yet, as the all-powerful 
priests attach little importance to it for their own caste, with 
their aid the diminution and abolition of these human sacri- 
fices among the other castes might he effected. The priests’ 
interest in maintaining it is, alas! a monetary one — and 
therefore no help can be expected from them. 

The number of women burned in Bali itself is not con- 
siderable; in Lombok, however, where only 9000 Balinese 
reside (the rest are the Mahomedan Sesakers)^ this ceremony 
is more frequent. During the time I spent in Bali, five^or 
six cremations of Gustis took place in Lombok, and on each 
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occasion from four to seven women offered themselves up. 
This preciseness in following the ancient usages also shows 
itself in great offerings, which cost considerable sums, but at 
the same time add greatly to the fame of the prince who 
makes them, and strengthen him for war {e.g, the offerings 
in September, 1846). The explanation of this lies in two 
circumstances : first, the Balinese of Lombok, and especially 
their prince, are much richer than those of Bali, where even 
the reigning princes, through the great extension of their 
families, possess but little means ; and secondly, the Balinese 
of Lombok, and particularly the present prince, are looked 
down upon, and said to be ignorant in their religion and 
their customs, by the Balinese of Bali, and especially by the 
Beva agung, whom the people of Lombok do not acknow- 
ledge. Now to refute these unfavourable opinions, they 
show themselves to be much more precise in the performance 
of their religious duties than the majority of the Balinese 
in Bali. Burlng the two years of my stay in Bali, I only 
knew of one case of iindoio-hurmng in Gianyar, In all the 
southern states also none took place; intelligence from 
Karang-Assem and Boleleng is uncertain and irregular, but 
I heard nothing of the practice in these states either. It 
cannot be asserted, however, that the custom has entirely 
disappeared. Widow-burning is considered a necessary ad- 
junct to the cremation of a great prince, and in the last 
thirty years a large number of women have actually been 
sacrificed in Badong. 

Nine Belm were burnt with the prince of den Bas8a}\ 
Ngnirah Made Pam’ cJmttan^ Kassiman’s father, and three 
with the last prince but one of Pam’chuttan^ Ngrurah G’de 
Pam’chuttan (the father of the principal wives of the present 
Raja of Pain’cJmttan). One very young wife, who threw 
herself tandahklng into the flames, was burnt wdth the last 
prince of Pam’chuttan^ Anak Agung Lanang (father of the 
present prince).^ 

Raja Kaleran Kanginan was followed by two wives; one 
killed herself and became Batiawati (see above), after the 

^ TandahJdng on this occasion does not permit another person to tandak also. 
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example set by the wife of the raja Sahja, one of the heroes 
of the MaJidbharatay known here from the Salt/aparm. Ecja 
Kalemn Kawaii was followed by three wives. A young wife 
followed raja MaMt Kassiman, a nephew of the old Kassiman^ 
who died very young. Some women also followed ITassi^ 
mmi^s brother in BeMuan, If the dead bodies in Ben Passa}\ 
which have already lain iinburied for fifteen or twenty years, 
are burnt, it is doubtful whether women will follow them. 
The principal wuves seldom follow, and in this case the de- 
ceptions cannot have the same effect upon the concubines as 
wdieii they are practised upon them shortly after the death. 
Edja KaBsiman prevents this burning for political reasons, 
as it might possibly deprive him of liis prestige ; another 
reason is the poverty of the present prince of Ben Pas8a}\ 
whose revenue has been very much diminished by Kassiman, 
and wdio wdll not for years be able to amass the sum required 
for such a grand cremation. 

Castes. 

We know from OrawTurd that the four Indian castes exist 
in Bali ; we will hereafter give reasons which seem to show 
that caste has also existed in Java, 

The names given by Crawfurd am~Brdhmana, Satriya, 
Wisiya, Sudra, The names BrahmanaarA Sadr a are correct; 
Satriya is the corrupt pronunciation of Ksatriya, which is 
found in good maximcvigtB (Brahmdndapicrdnay Rdmdyana, 
etc.); Wist y a has arisen, through an oral mistake, out of 
Wesya^ as the Balinese call the third Indian caste ; the 
Sanskrit TFdisy a cannot be rendered otherwise in Balinese ; 
in the Balinese letters the four words correspond closely with 
the Sanskrit names. We have shown in the IJsana Bali 
(p. 254) that the Balinese taliny has a mark above the line 
in words where it represents the Sanskrit di; in the word 
Wesya, however, the idea that this taling answers to an 
w^hich is unpronounceable, appears to have been lost. I have 
never yet found the mark in the word Wesya in any manu- 
script. 
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The Inclian names, however, are not those in common use 
in Bali to indicate the difference in caste. The three upper 
castes have names with meanings, which are used both in 
speaking to and speaking of each member of the caste. 
These titles are : — 

1. Ida for a Brahman ; this is the Balinese pronoun of 
the second and third person in the high language. It is 
also used for the titles of I)eva and GttsU ; hut when it stands 
alone, it alwajns means a Brahman, who is called He or Thou} 
A male. Brahman is called Ida bagus, a female Brahman, 
married or single, Ida Iiagii, or, contracted, Idayu {see below 
as to the word Padanda). 

2. Bern is the title of a Xatriya, both for men and w^omen 
(e.g. Bern.' agmig pntri). Beva means in Sanskrit god, and in 
the language of the stage king (Wilson) ; but in the lists of 
names of royal houses in India which we meet with in 
Tod^s Annals of Itajastlmn,^^ and in several inscriptions 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^^ 
we find also the title of deva (or, corrupted, cto or deb) added 
to all the names, and we thus discover that the title of dem 
is used for all Xairiyas, not only in Bali, hut also in India, 
for every one in that caste can become king, and they are 
also all called Raja in India. 

3. is the title for the Weayas, or third caste; this 
name is not Indian, at least not clearly. In India the third 
caste is not of much importance, and we are therefore not 
surprised that it has not a special title.^ It is quite other- 
wise in Bali Cand Java) ; hut few Xatriyas have come here 
from India ; there were more Wesyas, originally merchants, 
agriculturists, and artificers. Since the Xatriyas alone were 
too insignificant in number, greater honour naturally fell 

1 Tat, amm (for, in order to), names for tke deity in tlie sacred -writings in 
India, are also pronouns. 

- GasH is in Sanskrit “assembly, meeting; conversation, disconrse ; 
connexions, but especially the dependent or junior branches T 

Ari/a, it is true, is the name for a Wespa in India ; but what does it mean ? 
The name Ari/a for the Xatriyas of Java (and Bali) is to be read ^\’ith a long d 
{ary a), and then means “ one of the nation of the Aryans (an Indian, a Persian). 
According to Wilson : Ary a, “a master, a man of the third tribe ; adj. excellent; 
ary a, of a good family ; respectable, venerable ; apposite, proper ; a master, an 
owner.’’ 
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to the more iiiimerons Wes^m, They even became kings 
probably in Java, and certainly in Bali, although they are 
always regarded as subject to the D&va agimg, a "pure. Xedripa. 
For this reason a title of honour was also given to the 
Wesyas^ and this is “ GiidL'^ Gmti is never interpreted by 
the Balinese as anything but a name for a Wesga, In Java 
it is now used before the name of Grod, Gusti allah/^ and 
before the names of princes of royal blood ; Gmii, used 
before allah, indicates that the word is equivalent to tu-ivan 
(lord). The fact, however, that the princes of Solo and 
Jtifokaria are called “ GusU,^^ seems to indicate that this 
family is also of Wesyan descent, and that they retained 
this title of honour, although the name of the caste, through 
Mahomedan influence, had been almost lost. 

4. The fourth caste, very naturally, has no title of honour. 
They are the born servants, and can make no claim to marks 
of honour. Courtesy, however, assigns to them in address 
the hypocritical name of father and mother {hapa and 
meme). In speaking of them, the term which is also applied 
to all foreigners (Buginese, Chinese, and Europeans) is used 
— Kaliula, slave, dependent, or wcmg {z=.orang)y man ; they 
represent the orcUmry many while the three superior castes 
trace their descent from gods and demi-gods. 

Mixed castes do not exist in Bali, whereas, even in the ver}?- 
ancient Indian law-book of Mamiy a large number of mixed 
castes are enumerated. This is to be explained by the fact 
that too few people of the three principal castes came over 
to Java and Bali, and that these probably brought with 
them too few women, to maintain the purity of their de- 
scendants, and therefore, to prevent the extinction of the 
chief families, all the children remained in the caste of their 
father, although the mother may have been of common ex- 
traction. 

In India the mixed castes arose in two ways: first, through 
the marriage of a man of a higher caste with a w’-oman of a 
lower one ; secondly, through the marriage of a woman of 
high caste with a man of inferior birth. The first case is 
not considered a disgrace to the mixed caste; the second 
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degrades tlie offspring, because this union is a disgrace ; and 
thus we have the most despised of all Indian castes — the 
ehanddlas {Parias), the offspring of a marriage of a female 
Brahman with a 8iidra, In Bali the first kind of marriage 
causes no mixture of caste ; the children follow the caste of 
the father, but are inferior to the children of high-caste 
women, and in matters of succession and inheritance are 
dealt with as of lower standing, even though they be older 
than their more noble brothers and sisters. The second case 
cannot occur, for, in Bali, all marriages of high-caste women 
with men of lower birth (provided they are acknowledged) 
are punished with death. The guilty woman is burnt alive 
— a hole is made in the ground and filled with combustibles, 
into which the woman is cast ; this punishment is called 
lahiili gni (to fall or be cast into the fire). The man is 
weighted with stones and drowned in the sea ; this is called 
labu^ batu. This penalty, however, especially the burning of 
the woman, is not alwajrs carried out so relentlessly. In 
several cases which came to my knowledge, both the man 
and the woman were drowned; in another case, where the 
guilty man had escaped vengeance by flight, the woman, at 
the command of her father (a Gusti or Kidta), was killed 
with the creese by a relation, her mother’s brother, after 
having been adorned with flowers and fine clothes, and 
rendered fearless by opium and strong drink. 

There are, then, no mixed castes in Bali. In the TJsana 
Bali (p. 262) different classes of Sudras are mentioned, viz. 
Mandescij Gadidi, Pangka^ Pasek, JTabagan, Ngii^ 

kuMn, Talikiq) ; these, however, are not different castes, but 
are all some of whom have been degraded to this 

caste from that of the Wesyas, and still maintain, in a 
political sense, a higher position than the common 8ndras* 

Clumddlcm, nevertheless, exist in Bali, but they are not 
clianddlas by birth; there can he none such in Bali. They 
are afflicted with malignant and contagious diseases, and 
especially leprosy. Such diseases are ascribed to the curse 
of some deity or of a Padcmda, These pei'sons may not 
reside in the campongs, and are found in such places as the 
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frontiers of two Hostile states (Mengui md Tahanmi\ wliere 
they live in misery and without intercourse with the rest of 
the people. I have seen others on the high roads ; their 
employments are named by Crawfurd. 

Bkahmaks. 

All Brahmans in Bali trace their descent from Padanda 
Wahu Mawoeh, who, according to the Brahmans of the, 
present time, lived in ■ or were descended from Kediri ; his 
descendants went thence to MagapciMt^ and from MajapaMt 
to Bali. According to the, Javanese accounts, a number of 
Siva-Brahm.aiis made their appearance in Mqjapahit^ shortly ,, 
before the fall of that place, from India, and fled upon the 
destruction of that kingdom to the East and to Bali, The 
statements of the Balinese upon historical and geographi- 
cal subjects are extremely inaccurate. According to some, 
Kediri was situated in Barataioarm (the holy land of India). 
If we accepted this as true, we should be able to reconcile 
the accounts of Java and Bali respecting the arrival of Siva- 
Brahmans at MajapaMt; hut there are many reasons against 
this. Jagahaga is said by some Balinese to have been a 
king ill Barataicarsa; undoubted Javanese accounts, however, 
state that he ruled in in Java, and all the Kawi works 

of most importance were composed under him and his prede- 
cessor, Ayer Langia, The Brahmans, who composed these 
works, must therefore have come from India at an earlier 
period and acquired the Kawi language in Java. We must 
bear also in mind here the localization of Indian places in 
Java. 

Wahu or means the newly- arrived {Ijahu 

is the Malay hahru; ro/wuh^ Jav.-BaL, is equal to the Mai. 
dataag). He is also named Bjigmmn Bwijendra^ the holy 
Brahman-prince (rfeja is a Brahman, one born twice — the 
second time through initiation into religion and sacred litera- 
ture, and through assuming the sacred band, Upaioi ta ) . Lidm 
is generally king, prince; thus we have Gcjendra, prince of 
elephants, Bahsasendra, prince of the Eaksasas, namely, 
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E^wana. His two names, therefore, are not familv-names, 
but merely indicate kis position; he was the leader of a 
colony of Brahmans which came from India. Concerning 
his sojourn in Kediri or in Majajmhit and Bali, the accounts, 
as we have seen, are uncertain ; but, according to the ac- 
counts of the priests themselves, the five existing sub- 
divisions of the Brahmans in Bali are descended from him 
and his five wives. We have : 

1 . Brahmana Kamemt. (Kamenu is in Gianyar.) They 
are descended from Wahu Eawuh and a Bralimanic woman 
(Brahmana-Bralimani) ; according to Indian notions, these 
alone would have the full rights and dignities of Brahmans, 
yet we find that, in spite of their purer descent, they do 
not enjoy greater honour than their brethren who are of 
inferior birth. The rank of the Brahmans depends upon 
their ability, their personal appearance, and their conduct, 
so that even in youth the qualities of a powerful Pandita 
maj^ be recognized. The supernatural power attributed to 
them, and not their descent, therefore, determines the choice 
of the domestic priests of the princes. Political reasons 
also have their weight. Brahmana Kameiiu are found in 
BoMeng. 

2. Brdjhmana of GelgeL {Gelgel is the ancient seat of the 

Deva-agung, already mentioned in the account of the Dutch 
envoys in 1635, in Orawfurd, I. A., vol. ii. p. 244 seq. ; it 
is also referred to in the Malayan Manuscript of Abdullah — ■ 
Tijis. V. IT* I., j. 7, 2'^®deel, p, 166 — where it is erroneously 
written Gila gila in the translation.) They are descendants 
of Wahu Eawuh and a Xatriya woman ; they are called 
Bralvmana-geniien, and include most of the Brahmans in 
Klonglmngy Meif%gii% Bangli^ and those of in Badong* 

The last-mentioned place is chiefly inhabited by Brahmans ; 
none of those dd, Badong, however, are of high rank, but the 
Paclanda Agimg of Somawati, and the Padanda Made Aleng 
Eacheng in Taman Intaran, both belonging to other sub- 
divisions of the Brahmans, are the domestic priests of the 
princes. Some Brahmans in Bolehng^ also, came originally 
from Sanor. 
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3. Brdlimana-JSfuaba. These are descended from Waliu 
Itawuli and a Xatriya widow (JBalu manis^ that isj a short 
time married’^). Their original seat is the campong Niiaha 
m Gianyar; hence came those of Sindhu in Karang- Assent^ 
and of this family is the Padcmda Agimgm Sindhnwati, near 
Taman Intaran, who, some twenty years ago, left Karang- 
ilssem for political reasons, and was received with gladness 
in Badong} He is the chief domestic priest in Badong, and 
his brother or cousin in Gianym\ 

4. Brdhmana-mas; descended from Wahu Hawnh and a 
Wesya woman.^ Their original seat is the campong Mas in 
Gmngm\ The family of the Padanda Made Aleng Kacheng 
in Taman Intaran came from that place. He is also a 
domestic priest, and although he is younger than and be- 
came a Padanda long after the Padanda Agung was alreadj^ 
a domestic priest, still, on account of his learning, his morals 
and the sakti ascribed to him, he is held in the highest 
honour in Badong and Gianyar. There are also Brdhmam- 
mas ill Tabanan. 

5. Bralmam kayu s\mya {hayit dunya is literally empty 
tree ^ — ^this seems to be an allusion to the position of the 
woman from whom they are descended, for she was a slave, 
and was therefore without education and learning). They 
trace their descent to Wahu Eawuh by a slave. To this 
sub-division belong part of the Brahmans in MenguL 

The Brahmans are very numerous in Bali; their position 
as regards the prince depends upon whether they are ordi- 
nary Brahmans {Idas) qt PadandaSi Le. learned priests. The 
former are dependent upon the prince, must follow in war, 
may be employed as envoys, and may be banished from the 
country, if they do not strictly obey the princess commands, 

^ He had correspondence with Grianyar at a time when Gianym\ allied with 
Badong^ w^ns at enmity with Karmg-JLssem ; he thei-efore lost his position in 
Karang-Assem, and, together with his brother, was inrited by the princes of 
Gicuiyar and Badong, received with much ceremony, and appointed to the oihce 
of domestic priest. 

“ In general, the Brdhmana-geniten, descended from a Xatriya woman, seem 
to he sought after by the princes in the States governed by Xatriyas—and the 
Brdhmaiia mas, descended from a /Wesya woman, wdiere the Wesyas rule — on 
account of their connexion with these castes. 
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ISTevertheless, they are of higher rank than the princes, and 
can marry daughters of princes, while the princes may not 
marry Brahmanic women. On account of their large num- 
ber, a considerable portion of them live in extreme poverty, 
and they do not disdain to cultivate the rice-fields, to engage 
in the fisheries, and to do manual work for money. 

'■ Tbs Padmidas are Brahmans who have received a complete 
education from another Padanda (their Qimi), They must 
be thoroughly acquainted with religion and with literature. 

In order to become a Padanda, they undergo all kinds of 
tests, to show their knowledge and their submission to the 
Guru. Thus, for instance, they place their heads under the 
Guru^s foot, and drink the water that runs off his foet during 
his ablutions. Many other ceremonies precede their conse- 
cration, and a certain amount of wealth is required to defray 
the expenses, so that the dignity of Padanda mostly remains 
in a family which has already grown rich by means of this 
position. Others are supported and helped to become Pa- 
dandas by the Raja^. The mark of the dignity is a staff, 
danda, which they receive from the Guru, and which gives 
them power to guide and to punish men in all things relating 
to religion. After this staff they ai’e called Padanda, that 
is, bearing a staff.’^ Their other name, Pandita, merely in- 
dicates their knowledge; Pandita is learned, and is ex- 
plained in Bali by prajmja, Sanskrit, and pintar, Mai. 

The domestic priest, Pnrohita (Sanskrit idem), is chosen 
from the Padandas by the prince ; or sometimes the prince 
helps an Ida whom he thinks clever and upright to become 
a Padanda, and then makes him his domestic priest. He is 
then the spiritual teacher (Guru) of the prince, who becomes 
his didya or pupil, makes the sembah ^ to him, and thereby 
shows his inferiority to the priest ; he always sits on a raised 
seat (see Crawfurd, Asiatic Eesearches, voL xiii. p. .110). 
The domestic priest is consulted in all religious and political 

^ The sembah is not an ordinary token of courtesy in Bali. The upper castes 
only make it to the prince, and to the Padandas who are Gwu loka. The reason 
of this is, that to the sembah is added an inward formula of rererence out of a 
Mantra or the Vedas ; by making them to other persons of rank they would 
humble themselves too much. 

TOL. IX.— [new SBBIES.] 
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matters, and even in the ordinary affairs of life, in taking up 
arms, in choosing wives, etc. He alone teaches the worship 
of the Pitaras and conducts the cremations of the princely 
families. In all offerings, both domestic and for the State, 
the advice of the domestic priest is acted upon ; he is present 
in his elevated place opposite the oferings, and blesses the 
ceremonies by means of prayers from the Yedas. ^ 

Sometimes the word Purohita is applied generally to all 
priests who carry the staff (Padandas). It is these whom 
Baffles heard spoken of under the name of Maperwita or 
Mapxirwita. Purmta is the corrupted pronunciation of 
Purohita, which latter word I first recognized in good 
manuscripts ; mapuroliita (or mapurwita) means the being a 
purohita, or the collective Purohitas} 

Guru Loha, “teacher of the world,” is a name applied 
only to a few chosen Purohitas or Padandas, who present 
offerings for an entire kingdom ; there are one or two of 
these in each of the different States in Bali. They are the 
special Gurus and counsellors of the chief prince, and are 
also the Gurus of the Ma, of the world, or the subjects 
of a state. 

The prince can also call other Padandas to perform less 
important religious functions, and the smaller rajas (who are 
of inferior birth) can likewise choose a Guru out of the rest 
of the Padandas, 

The present Guru-Iokas in the southern states, who exer- 
cise great influence upon the actions of the princes, are . 

In Klougkong.—h Padanda Wat/ahcm Pidacla,^ who is a 

Br&hmana-niiaha {hahi---m 

2. Padanda KHui Ngrurali, a Brdlmcma- 
genii en. He lives in the campong of 
Dawmu 

In Gimijar. — 1. Padanda Waijahan Eakeran, a BrdJmana- 
miaba, cousin of the Padanda Agung 
in Bdclong. He lives in the kadaton of 
Sindhmvati, in the campong of Kramas, 

1 Tlie explaHation formerly given (Tijdsclirift voor jSi. I., Jaarg. 8, Deel 4) of 
I^urwita^ liy means of purva and ita,. thtis falls to the ground. 
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In: Badowg.—l. Padanda Agimg^ Bmhnana-nmha. He 
resides in Smdhmvati (or Soma waff), 
nedx Taman Intaran, end h the 
in-law of 

2. Padanda Made AUng Kacheng, Brali- 
mmia-mas, in Taman Litarnn, 

In Tahamn . — 1. Padanda Jumpimg, Brahmana-ghiiUn, in 
Pasekan, to the north of the kadaton 
in Tabanan. 

In Piitu, Brahmana kaujn shinija, 

resides in Kahakaha, On account of 
their low birth the Brahmana kafyu 
iumja appear to receive much less 
respect than the rest ; yet we find a 
Guru loka among their number, al- 
though the men of Badong assert 
that the people in Mengui are grossly 
ignorant. But Badong and Mengui 
are old enemies. 

The Brahmans also have many wives from among the 
people, but the children always remain Brahmans.^ There 
is not a single one of pure blood, but, at any rate, care is 
taken that a Brahman does not have too much Sudra blood 
among his ancestors. If, in three generations^ no woman of 
high birth has married into the family, the descendants lose 
all rank, and are treated by the princes as Siidras, and are 
obliged to perform service as vassals! It is the same with 
the other two upper castes. 

The Brahmans’ wives of low extraction, especially if they 
have children, are ennobled by the husband ; their rank in 
life, it is true, is much inferior to that of women of high 
birth, and their husbands give them nothing (they have to 
maintain themselves and their children), but, after death, 
they are burnt as Brahmanic women, and enjoy the honour 
of the Pitaras. 

^ Baffles, App. K., p. 238, says tliat the children of a priest by a woman of 
lower rank are called Biijangga, but this nowhere came to my knowledge. See 
below respecting the word Bujmgga, In the TijdBchrift N. J., 7, 2, 172, 
subdivisions {Fomah, Anggana, etc.) of Brahmans are mentioned, whose exist- 
ence I did not discover, in spite of my repeated inquiries. 
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The women of high birth share in all the privileges of 
their husbands. They are also instructed in the Vedas, 
themselves present offerings icUh the mumllmg 0/ the Vedas, 
and assist the Belas at cremations. They are also called 
Padanda, with the addition of istri, which is the highest 
title for women in Bali. (In the Sanskrit stri only means 
“ woman,” in Bali “princely woman,” compare iitiifn.) 


Xateiyas. 

In India the Xatriyas, the second caste, are, according to 
law, those who, alone, bear arms and defend the country. The 
princes are of this caste. But, in the present day, there are 
no longer any pure Xatriyas in India ; even the Eajaputras 
of Rajasthan are not regarded as of pure extraction. The 
profession of arms has thus come into the hands of the whole 
people. The same thing has occurred in Bali. The rdjas 
and their families, at least, are said to be Xatriyas but this 
is but partially the case. The highest prince, the Deva 
A-ung, is a Xatriya, but most of the other princes are of 
the third caste, the Wesyas. The Xatriyas no doubt came 
to Java only in small numbers. In Java the Ilsana Jawa 
enumerates Xatriyas of Eoripmi (Panjis-seat), Gaglang, 
Kediri, and Janggala. The chiefs of the court of Jaioa, 
or Kediri, who were Xatriyas and Wesyas, are mentioned 
hi the Pangga Lawe. This, the largest kingdom in Java, 
did not contain many Xatriyas ; they are called Mahsa or 
K’bo (hufalo, to indicate their strength), and Bangga {Jar. 
roiigqo, which according to Lassen’s Anthology must i^an 
minister): their names are as follow: Mahisa Bimgalan, K ho 
Wikdnngan, K’bo Sihmmi, K’bo Jerang, K’bo Kamgara 
K’bo Chaluk, K’bo T’M, K’bo TaluUah, Ki Mahisa SapaU, 
K’bo Mundarang, and further Bangga Bini,- Bangga Mayang, 
Bangga Palixm, Bangga Balengsong, Bangga Pasung, Bangga 
Wirada, Bangga Babete, Bangga Simbi, Bangga Bampam, 
and Anurangga Smting. These are all the Xatriyas who 
existed in the largest kingdom of Java. A particular sor 
of creese is attributed to each of them, and these creeses 
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have crossed over to Bali through Majapahit. The Xatriya 
families themselves^ however, have not crossed to Bali, with 
the exception of the Deva Agmag and his half-hrotherSj xlrya 
Bamar and six others. The pure Xatriyas were probably 
exterminated in the numerous Javanese wars, and in the 
destruction of Majapahit, and the royal family of the Deva 
Agung also seems to have once (either in Bali or J ava) been 
on the verge of extinction, for the reigning prince Taruna 
(a youth, unmarried) had no children. Here, however, a 
new race was raised by a priest, Dung Jigang KapaMsan^ out 
of a stone, batu henggong (see Us. Bali, p. 344). The race 
thus sprung from hafu henggong reigns in Bali at the present 
time, and from it the Xatriyas are descended. The descend- 
ants of the half-brothers (Ar}^ Damar and the others) were 
in later times degraded to Wesyas. Thus all the Xatriyas 
now existing in Bali trace their descent from the Deva 
Agung — a fact which would surprise us, for their number 
is considerable, were it not that there are but few of them in 
Badong, Tabanan, Mengui, and Karang-Assem ; and the 
rest can have descended from the one Deva xigung (who 
lived 400 years ago) just as well as 800 Gusti Pam’chuttan 
in Badong, counting only the heads of families who have 
houses of their own, and are married, may have sprung from 
the Baja Xgrurah Sakti Pam’chuttan (who four generations 
ago was prince of all Badong, excepting Jamhe). At the 
present day the Xatriyas are still reigning only in Klong- 
kong, Bangli, and Gianyar ; formerly there was also a 
Xatriya dynasty in Boleleng, descended from the Deva 
Agung, and its descendants now live in Badong. This 
dynasty was expelled by Wesyas seven generations (?) ago. 
The same thing took place in earlier times in Karang-Assem. 

Two hundred years ago (1633) the Xatriyas and all the 
princes of Bali seem still to have been subject to the Deva 
Agung, who is called prime of Bali by the Dutch envoys of 
that time. The authority of the Deva Agung was very 
much weakened by a war with Karang-Assem about a 
hundred years ago, in which the ancient seat of Gilgel (to 
the east of Klongkong, near the sea) was destroyed. Since 
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that time Karang-Assem and Boleleng, wHeli was conquered 
by it, have no longer paid homage to the Deva Agiing. 
Soon after this, also, an insignificant Deva in Gumyar raised 
himself to the rank of a great prince by expelling the rela-* 
tives of the Deva Agung from the various provinces which 
form the present Gianyar. The new dynasty of Gianyar, 
however, returned to the sovereignty of the Deva Agung. 
Bmgli, where a Xatriya prince also rules, acknowledged the 
Deva Agung until recently, but now has no connexion with 
Klongkong. Tcthwnan has withdrawn from the supremacy 
of the Deva Agung, because Karang-Assem and Boleleng 
do not pay him homage. Thus there remain only Mengiiiy 
Badong, and Gkmyar, which acknowledge the Deva Agung 
as sovereign of Bali. Earang-Assem and Boleleng use the 
name of the Deva Agung as their sovereign whenever it 
suits their purpose, hut they pay him no homage (simbahj 
and send no presents (or tribute) to Klongkong. Badong 
also yields him but little, and, in fact, has always been op- 
posed to his interests, although openly it pays him homage, 
sends envoys to him, and contributes a little to great offer- 
ings and feasts in Klongkong. 

Bessakf Pradeva, and Pungakan, are names of Xatriyas 
who havn much Sudra blood in their veins. 

Wesyas,. 

This caste, from a political point of view, is at present 
the most important in Bali. To it belong the princes of 
Karang-Assem, Boleleng^ Menguiy Tabamn, and Badong, and 
also the prince of Lomhoh Xt xb much more numerous than 
the Xatriyas. The race of the princes of Karang-Assevn, 
Boleleng, Mengui, and Lombok, is descended from Patih Gaja 
Madda, the second general of Majapahit, who, together with 
Arya Damar, conquered Bali ; he was a Wesya of Majapahit, 
while Arya Damar, the chief conqueror, was a Xatriya, and 
a half-brother of the prince. Arya Damar was the ancestor 
of the princes of Tabanan and Badong ; these, however, are 
now Wesyas, having apparently been degraded to this caste 
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about 300 years ago, by tbe Beva Agung. The reason of 
this degradation is said to have been that these Xatriyas 
wore their hair after the manner of the Wesyas. In the 
present day there is no perceptible difference between the 
Xatriyas and Wesyas in the mode of wearing the hair ; the 
Deva Agung wear it exactly as the ancient Eassiman did, 
and the young Xatriyas and Wesyas both wear theirs some- 
times loose and sometimes bound up (in the Sivaitic manner) 
at the back of the head. The true reason was no doubt 
political; it was desired to humble the powerful race of Arya 
Damar, and the rest of the Xatriyas, who were descended 
from the Deva Agung, and were already very numerous at 
that time, endeavoured to obtain more power. This object 
wm not attained, but the princes of Tabanan and Badong 
have remained Wesyas. 

We have seen above that the Xatriyas of Daha and 
Majapahit bear the titles of MaMsa or K^bo and Bangga* 
Patih^ Demang, and Tumenggung are given as names for the 
Wesyas. Mantrk^ who in Java now occupy the lowest posi- 
tion among the native chiefs, can, according to the Balinese, 
be of either caste ; this is explained by the original meaning 
of the word Mantri; in Sanskrit it means and is 

thus applicable to any one who fiUs this position, whether he 
be Xatriya or Wesya. Patlh also was a much higher rank 
in ancient Java and Bali than it is in Java now; Gaja 
Madda, who is stated to be the ancestor of four princely 
families in Bali, and is regarded as the incarnation of 
Wishnu, bears the title of Fatih. And further, the first 
Deva Agung (see Ds. Java) appoints the conqueror of Bali 
and governor of Tabanan^ Arya Damar ^ to be Patih or first 
minister, who must be consulted on aU occasions. Of the 
Javanese titles we also find that of B^kel in Bali ; it belongs, 
however, not to members of one of the three upper castes, 
but to Sudras, and is equal to mandiir in Java. In Bali 
they are called ParVhel^ PamVhel, or PraVkel; this name 
has arisen from Frabkely which, like Pragusti and Pra- 
deva (usually pronounced Pergusti and Perdeva) means the 
assembly of the B^keh (Gustis and Devas). 
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Of tlie prinoipal Wesyas of the court of DahaV (Kediri), 
the following are named in the Usana Java : Bawong, 

Kala Mudong, Tumenggiing Barungsari, JD’mmg Brawahlca, 
Qehob Basah, Lobar (the creese of this man’s shape is still 
■ used by the princes in Karang-Assem, according to the 
Pusaka in Ngalihan), KaU Limpwig, Buta Wihs, Buhar 
Bakman, Jalah Katengeng. From such Wesya-families, as 
weU as from the real brothers of Arya Damar, a great 
number of Balinese have spi’ung ; but all, except the de- 
scendants of Arya Damar and Patih Gaja Madda, are of no 
importance, and most of them have become Sudras. A few 
still bear the title of Gusti and have followers, but the rest 
are, in all respects, like the Sudras. The reason of this is, 
that their forefathers in Bali were conquered and displaced 
by the races of Arya Damar and Patih Gaja Madda. 

The Wesyas were originally intended for commerce, agri- 
culture, and the exercise of arts and handicrafts. This is 
known’in Bali, but the principal Gustis despise these occu- 
pations, and they are only disposed to carry on trade for the 
sake of obtaining the money required for opium-smoking 
and cock-fights. Trade, however, is not solely in the hands 
of the esyas ; all the other castes, also, take part in it. 

In order to become better acquainted with the present 
position of the Dewas and Gustis in Bali, we shall give here 
an account of the princely families and their descendants. 

1 Daha is also tke name of an ancient people in India, 
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Art. it . — On "Hums in Makrdn, By AIajor Mockler. 


Gw A DEE is a seaport on the coast of Makran (ancient Ge- 
drosia), and Makran the name of the soathernmost portion 
of the country marked Baluchistan in our maps. The 
derivation of the word Makran is doubtful ; indeed, I 
have never heard a satisfactory derivation. Baluchistan, 
viz, the country of the Baluchis, is so called from the.; 
people by whom it is now principally inhabited, who, them- 
selves, claim to be of Arab extraction (Arabs of the liore- 
ish tribe), stating that they were forced to emigrate, about 
the latter end of the seventh century, from the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, in Syria, by the tyranny of the Khalif 
Yezid, in consequence of their having taken the part of 
Husain (the martyr), grandson of Muhammad; and that, 
passing through Persia, they eventually reached Makrdn, 
which they gradually overran and became masters of. Their 
traditions are,, however, meagre and unsatisfactory. They 
do not appear to have preserved the name of a single place 
through which they passed in their journey through Persia ; 
nor have they any recollection of the people inhabiting 
Makran at the time of their advent. This state of oblivion 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by the gradual manner of 
their coming into the country, viz. clan by clan at a time; 
but, in the lists of their ancestors, as I have received them, 
many names must have been omitted. 

So far, then, as the Baluchis are concerned, the ancient his-| 
tory of Makrdn and of the people who inhabited it before this ^ 
Arab invasion is buried in oblivion. But I think it possible i 
that the Brahui tribes, who now occupy the eastern portion of 
the country, may throw a gleam of light on this interesting 
subject. These tribes are of a race distinct from the Baluchis, 
and speak a totally different language (Xurdi or Kurdgfli), 
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which, perhaps, belongs to the Uralo-Finixish group of Tu- 
ranian languages; whereas Baluchi is an Aryan tongue and 
a sister language to Pahlayi, which it resembles* in many 
respects. From the account of the passage of Alexander 
through Gedrosia, and of the exploration of its coasts by his 
admiral Nearchus, little information, regarding the people 
then inhabiting it, can be gleaned: indeed, it may be said 
that absolutely nothing is known to us, with any certainty, 
as to its inhabitants at that time or for some centuries subse- 
quently. Even during much later periods people have dis- 
appeared from certain localities, regarding whom nothing is 
known to the present occupants. As there are, however, 
evidences scattered, here and there, throughout the country, 
of states of civilization very different from that now obtain- 
ing in it, it has occurred to me that a brief description 
of such relics, and of any traditions connected with them, 
might not be altogether uninteresting, and would, perhaps, 
help as a guide to future inquiry. 

The following paper describes certain ancient remains, 
i lately come to my notice, which I venture to think Scythian, 
and, not impossibly, monuments of the ancestors of the 
: Brahui tribes who now occupy the eastern border of Balu- 
* chistan, 

Paet I. 

Last year (1875), when passing by a place about forty 
miles to the north-west of G wader, called SutkagSn Dor 
(the burnt-up torrent),— a name given to it by the Baluchis 
on account of the burnt wood, ashes, etc., which permeate 
the soil to a considerable depth, — I noticed what appeared 
to me part of a wall of baked bricks sticking out of 
the side of a cutting made by the rain; adjacent was a 
clump of hills crowned with towers, which had, apparently, 
been once connected by a rough stone wall running along the 
ridges of the hills.^ This wall and the towers are, however, 
of recent construction, and built by the Baluchis; but, on 
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either side of the quadrangular inclosure formed by th»e wall 
and hills^ along the summit of which, part of the wall runs, 
is an artificial joining of one hill to another, composed 
of large stones, on one side some forty feet high, on the 
other some thirty feet above the level of the ground outside. 
The outer edges of these stones are all rounded off by the 
action of the weather, thus proving the antiquity of the 
structure. At KeJ, the capital of Makran, a similar work 
joins the hills' on which the Meriee or old fort stands, but is 
much higher and more massive. To all such old wwlcs the 
Baluchis give the mythical name of Bahmani, namely, a 
work of Bahman (Artaxerxes Longimanus, the Macrocheir 
of the Greeks). The present inhabitants of this locality 
claim some 300 years for the time of their occupation of it, 
but know nothing as to who preceded them. 

I determined to try some day what digging would disclose ; 
but it was not till February of the present year that I was 
able to put this design into execution. I naturally com- 
menced operations by following up the brick wall, and, three 
feet under the soil, laid bare the walls of a small house, the 
length of which was probably about twenty-six feet by a 
little more than seventeen feet broad, built of baked bricks, 
and, possibly, once paved with stone; the greater part of 
three sides had; however, been carried away by rain, so that 
it is not possible to give the exact dimensions. The bricks 
of which it is composed measure in inches 12 x 6 J X 2^ ; 
the wall consisting of alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers, laid in a scientific manner. Its inside face is 
quite smooth and even; hut on the outside, as is apparent 
from the dimensions of the bricks, the courses composed 
of stretchers project beyond those composed of headers : per- 
haps, this was considered ornamental. Mud from the plain 
was very sparingly used as mortar between the bricks. Only 
eight courses now remain ; and, as the place where there was 
a door on the north side is quite plain from the finishing off 
of the wall, it appears that the floor of the house was but a 
few inches ahoye the foundations of the walls. Nothing but 
broken and partly decomposed bricks, — some of which had 
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evidently been exposed to great beat and bad become Titrifled, 
— together with a few fragments of flint knives and charcoal, 
was found in the interior of the house. Trenches were then 
run out north and west from the outside walls. On the 
ivest side only a few fallen bricks were found; but on the 
north side, the corner of a stone house, paved with stone, 
and having a large earthen pot in the corner, was met with. 
The foundation of this building was four feet above that 
of the brick house, and was covered by nine or ten feet of 
earth, which latter having been cleared away, disclosed the 
remains of a structure consisting of a series of stone-paved 
platforms, boimded on two sides with the remains of a wall 
nearly two feet thick, which, possibly, had square pillars at 
unequal distances along it. Of the south end wall, only nine 
inches in height and a few inches in thickness remain. 

At the north end, the platform and side walls end ir- 
regularly, as if torn away by water, but probably once joined 
the rock and Bahmani, at the foot of which this temple (?) 
is built. On the north-east, overlooking the building, is a 
small hill about forty feet high, which is artificially joined 
by a ^‘Bahmani’’ (in construction similar to those already 
described) to some rocks to the westward; the object of this 
structure, apparently, being to protect this edifice from an 
overflow of the river (the Dasht), which runs about a 
quarter of a mile distant, and which, having overflowed its 
present normal bed, would have to rise sixteen feet higher, 

^ thus flooding a great extent of country, before it could do 
i harm. The breadth of this Bahmani (or bund) at the 
i top is about twenty-five feet, and has a gradual slope down 
i to the plain below. It is composed, as usual, of large 
stones, the edges of which are now water-worn. Its height 
above the nearest platform of the stone building is 10| feet, 
and its end is beautifully rounded off as it meets the rock. 
On the inner side it is benched in towards the top, at a slope 
of about 1 in 2J. On the middle platform three flat round 
stones, each about one foot in diameter by six inches thick, 
were found, which, I fancy, may have had something to do 
with worship — ^perhaps were pedestals for idols. Whether 
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tHs structure is tlie remains of a temple, or of a water- 
work (?), is hard to say; personally, I incline to the former 
supposition. 

In the alluvial soil which covered it at about five feet 
above the centre was a stratum of broken pottery, charcoal, 
bones, flint knives, etc. ; and at the north end, just w^here 
the Bahmani Joins the rock, about seven feet above the 
last platform, there were, apparently, the remains of another 
,platform, the underneath layers of which are, curiously 
enough, in part formed of baked bricks, similar to those 
composing the brick house first opened, thus leading one 
to suppose that the temple (?) is of the same date as the 
brick house (possibly later). Long and deep ti’enches 
were run in this vicinity, but without result, nothing but 
alluvial soil permeated with charcoal, etc., being hit upon. 
On the top of the eastern Bahmani, where there is 
earth, a cutting was made, as also several inside the fort. 
Everywhere charcoal, bones (principally of fish), pottery, and 
stone knives, were found, but nothing else. At the foot of 
this Bahmani^' are two mounds composed of clay ; on the 
summit of oue of which the outlines of stone houses could 
be traced. Digging disclosed a number of oblong inclosures, 
roughly built of stone, averaging eight or nine feet in length, 
by four to five feet in breadth ; not all pointing in the same 
direction, but sometimes running at right angles to each 
other. Some of the walls went down only a few feet, others 
to a depth of ten feet. Walls are also found built above walls, 
and running at a different angle from those immediately 
under them, showing that the site has been used more than 
once. Fragments of pottery were imbedded even in the verj^ 
lowest walls ; and, below their foundation, stone knives, bones, 
and pieces of copper were met with in great quantities. 

In several of these square inclosures, wide-mouthed earthen 
pots about two feet and a half high, filled with earth, stones, 
bones (occasionally charred), teeth, charcoal, and, in one, a 
small stone knife, were found. The mouths appeared to have 
been closed by a stone; but the contents appeared to me, in all 
cases, to have been deposited within them by water — excep- 
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tion being, lioweyer, sometimes made in the case of the bones. 
From these inclosures pieces of shell and pottery, bracelets, 
stone cubes, beads in stone and pottery, pieces of copper 
bracelets, and other instruments, grinding stones, some flat- 
tish on one side, others round like small cannon-balls, and, 
near the surface, clay marbles and little earthenware pots for 
children to play with, were extracted. At one end of the 
mound the remains of what might have been a house — since 
in it the children''s playthings were found — was partly un- 
covered ; this also contained a large earthen pot, and had in 
it three round flat stones similar to those found in the 
temple (?) first described. Two smaller stones of like shape 
occurred also in a different part of the mound, measuring 
only six inches in diameter, by four inches thick, and com- 
posed of a very soft and rotten stone, which seems to show 
that they are not portions of a pillar, as might otherwise 
be supposed. The people have a tradition that the sea passed 
close to this place in former times, when it was a hinder^ 
and had its little fleet of boats. The sea is said by them, 
indeed, to have once reached as far as Kej ; but I take this 
j to be only the Baluchi way of accounting for the shells and 
! other marine deposits belonging to the geological formation; 
A sketch of this place is annexed (Plate, Fig. 1). 

Part II. * 

About forty miles to the westward of Sutkag^n Dor is a 
place called Damba Koh or Dambani Koh (the hill of 
“dambs,^’^ ie. cairns). A sketch of these hills (a small 

^ The ^ord “ damb ” is a Baluchi word sio-nifying a place cut off from com- 
‘ muuieation mth the outer world; and, regarding the stone huts described in the 
.following paper, to which the name of “dambs” is given, the Baluchis have a 
tradition that, in a year of great famine, the inhabitants of a city, which then 
stood on this spot, collected all the old and infirm persons belonging to the com- 
munity, and built them up, each in a separate living tomb ; they add that to each 
person was given a pot of water and a certain quantity of grain, and that they 
were left to die ; in this manner accounting for the presence in these ‘‘ dambs ” 
of the pots of which they, or others before them, have pretty well destroyed the 
last. They also say that the persons so confined were of very diminutive stature, 
corresponding with the small size of some of the ‘‘ dambs.'’ It is noteworthy 
that a very similar tradition regarding what are, I imagine, remains of somewhat 
similar structures, is found amongst the Tamils of Southern India ; see Cald- 
weii’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, Appendix, p. 595. 
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range of hills cropping up out of the plain) is appended 
(see Plate, Fig. 2), and will give some idea of the ap- 
pearance they present. They look, at a distance, as if 
they had got the smallpox; but closer inspection shows that 
their slopes are covered with little houses,^ or tombs — for 
such they probably are— built roof and all entirely of stone 
obtained from the surface of the hills. They are all of 
them square in shape, narrowing towards the top, and each 
has one door with a long slab of stone for a lintel, the 
mouth of which generally faces up hill. They are built on 
the solid rock forming the face of the hill, and, owing to the 
great slope in some instances, the wall in which the door is 
placed is often not half the height of that wdiich faces the 
plain below. Those who were fortunate or unfortunate 
enough, according to the then prevailing opinion, to be 
obliged to build on a more or less level site, generally made 
their doors facing in the common direction (here west). Some 
few doors, very few, however, face, without apparent reason^ 
to the north, viz. at right angles to the others. This may 
have been a distinguishing sign of some sort. 

The interior of these structures is somewhat dome-shaped, 
the walls being benched in towards the top so as to form part 
of the roof, which generally terminates in several large slabs 
of stone laid across the angles of those underneath, a square 
appearance, externally, being given by the superposition of 
small stones. There is not the slightest doubt that mud 
from the plain below was used as cement in the building of 
these hives, — that they w^ere plastered inside and out, — and 
that they once presented a very different appearance from 
what they do, now that all the mud has been washed away 
and only the bare black stones are left with nothing to fill up 
the interstices between them : this is, also, borne out by the 
fact, that the interior of each ‘^damb^^ now presents the ap- 
pearance of a level floor rising to the height of the doorway, 
and consisting of mud and stones from the roofs and walls. 
The original floors, 1 am inclined to believe, were simply the 
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sloping’ fece of the rock, with, possibly, a small flat place 
compo'^sed of mud at the lowermost portiou of the iuterior- 
a supposition corroborated by my finding a small pot ^ and 
the pieces of a larger one under the earth, together with 
stones which had accumulated in the interior. The average 
size of these “dambs” is about that given in the Plate, 
Pio-s. 4a, 6a (the most perfect one I found). The largest 
ob°erYed was about fourteen feet square dh the outside, and 
of proportional height; there are also the remains of many 
exceedingly small ones (four feet square), probably all of 
which had doors, and, except in size,’ resembled the larger. 
Thev, however, appeared to me to be built as if having 
connexion with larger “dambs,” or on slopes too steep for 

general or constant visits. o i. 

I may here confess that, although prepared, from the 
native description of them, to find Scythian,_ Druidical, 
or Dravidian places of burial, the impression given me by 
■ the “dambs” at this particular place, “Damba Kdh,” was 
that they were the remains of structures once occupied by 
living human beings, the smaller ones having perhaps been 
kennels, fowl-houses, receptacles for grain, etc. This idea 
I have, however, since rejected as untenable. The surface 
of the hiU is covered with fragments of pottery, much of it 
glazed with a green enamel, and it has been all extracted 
from the huts and broken up by hunters after treasure. I 
doubt, indeed, if half a' dozen huts could be found which 
have not been thus ransacked and pillaged. It is, perhaps, 
worth while ‘to note that when those “dambs,” which are 
square, fall to ruin, the stores of which they are composed, , 
almost invariably, form a perfect circle. The lintel of the 
doorway, or the wall next to it, appears generally to give 
way first, and the apex of the cone-like roof falls in; the 
side walls then gradually subside, and, eventually, all trace 
(without clearing away the stones verj- carefully) of the 
former square shape, or of a doorway, is lost, and a circular 
ring of stones is formed with a patch of white clay in the 
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centre. I noticed some few instances in wliicli tlie doorway 
Iiad been built up and closed. Four of these dambs were 
examined. In one a small pot, fragments of a larger one, 
some reddish hair, and a piece of bone were found ; in the 
others, nothing. 

The country immediately around' these hills is a level 
plain of grey clay. The mass of the hills tliem selves is of 
the same material, tilted up by subterranean forces at a 
great angle, and having a superstratum of limestone or cal- 
careous sandstone, which covers them in smooth blocks of a 
size convenient for building, or easily to be split into such, 
and of which these structures are built. The average height 
of the range as observed by aneroid is about 300 feet. It will 
be seen, from the sketch annexed (Plate, Fig. 1) that, sepa- 
rately from the general range, there are two hills {connected 
by a narrow strip of cla}?'), which rise out of the plain to a 
height of seventy or eighty feet. The sides of the northern- 
most of the two are so steep as to be almost inaccessible; 
nevertheless, both hills are almost covered with the ruins of 
stone-built houses, the walls of which, in many instances, ■ 
still remain standing several feet above the ground. The 
houses were built so close together that it is difficult to 
imagine how the inhabitants of this curious little town ever 
gained the open country, or, once outside, found their way 
home again. Most of them contained several rooms from 
.fifteen to thirty feet square, besides smaller ones joining 
the main wall outside. They had doors, and small square 
loop-holes for windows. I partially opened three of these 
houses, and have not the sligl^test doubt that they belong 
to the same ei^a as the dambs,’’ and are the remains, in ‘ 
fact, of the city whose inhabitants deposited their dead in 
the dambs.” 

Below the surface the walls are generally as strong and 
perfect as when first built, since the mud which was used 
between the stones in place of mortar still remains. From 
the walls standing above ground nearly all the mud has long 
ago been washed away, and they present, generally, the same 
card-house-like appeai'ancb, as do those of the dambs. ” 

VOL. IX. — [XE"VV SElilES.] \ ^ 
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It is owing; indeed, to the remarkable flatness and square- “ 
ness of the stones emploj^ed — ^found, as they were, by tbe 
builders ready cut by the band of Nature on tbe bill-sides 
— that any of these structures have remained with the 
courses of stone still regular and square. So far as I could 
judge from tbe small excavations executed, tbe way in 
which these bouses were built was as follows. The out- 
side walls, generally about four feet in thickness, appear to 
have been first run up from the sloping rocky face of the 
hill, and the internal space then filled in to a certain height 
with clay brought up from the plain below, so as to form a 
level floor; after which the interior was divided into rooms 
by stone walls about two feet thick. The surface of the in- 
terior of the houses, as also of the hill all round, is covered with 
stones from the fallen walls, and with fragments of pottery 
exactly similar to that found about the ‘^dambs,^^ with stones 
for grinding, etc. 

Out of the houses dug into, many different- shaped vessels 
of pottery (mostlj broken), clay and stone beads of diverse 
ishapes, stones for grinding (three kinds), stones for sharpen- 
ling knives (two kinds), a shell-ring, a piece of rope-pattern 
'pottery, a lump of oxide of iron, and a coin, were extracted. 
The latter, when first found, was quite unrecognizable as a 
Icoin, being covered with a thick coating of oxide of copper, 
which metal enters largely into its composition, though it 
is really a silver piece of money. Exposure to fire re- 
moved this coating, and showed it to be either Greek or 
Bactrian, the legend on the obverse having quite disap- 
peared, though a head (probably that of a king), with a 
beard, wearing a tall crown or mitre, is still visible. On 
I the reverse is a figure, sitting on a straight -backed chair, 
,;with one of his hands resting on his knees, and the other 
. out-stretched, and the words okomaffon, nKArpoN. ^ The 
' presence of this coin, in the place where it was found, indi- 
cates a remote period for the occupation of these houses 

^ ^ [The tjpe hero noted is a common Parthian one ; hut the Greek words sug- 
. ‘gested are impossible. I would propose for the first, ©EOHATPOT, and for 
the second, <l»IAnnAT0P05. — V.] 
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and the construction of the “dambs”; moreoTer, some of 
the pots are of a shape not used in Makrani at the present 
day. The large grindstones are, also, not used, though thev 
are still to be found in Yemen. On the other hand, the 
round grindstones are still used. The shell-ring, from its 
size, a-iDpears to have been made to be worn on the big toe ; 
and, in construction and workmanship, quite eorres^nds 
with fragments of shell bracelets picked up at Sutka^Sn 
^ Dor. ■ , ■ ' ^ 

At the extremity of a spur, running to the eastward from 
the northernmost of the two hills already described, is a 
turnace built of long, unbaked bricks, each 16 x 6 x 3 inches, 
and consisting, as fer as can now be seen, of six parallel 
vvalls, having spaces between them for the draught to pass 
through and upwards. One end was probably closed, and 
the inner surfaces of these channels are much vitrified. 
From the debris piled up a few yards away from the fur- 
uace, which consists entirely of fragments of burnt bricks 
which had failed to stand the fire, but have run into a com-so 
lava-hke glass in places, I suspect this furnace was used for 
burning bricks. It is true that no whole bricks were found 
anywhere in this locality; but, in many jilaces among the 
houses, there is a fine red burnt earth, into which a stick 
may be easily thrust several feet deep : I would, therefore, 
venture to suggest that the greater part of the town on the . 
plain below was built of burnt brick, all trace of which has’ 
long ago been effaced by water, owing to the heavy floods 
by which the plain is constantly inundated. This suiiposi- i 
tion helps to account for the fine red earth on the higher ' 
pound, which I believe to be nothing but decomposed'’ red 
brick, and also for the disproportionate number of burial- 
places to houses : indeed, at Sutkagte Ddr we have actually 
the remains of a burnt brick house. 

About five miles to the south-east of Damba Koh are 
remains of another jilace called Darmdni ban, exaetlj' similar 
to that just described, in that it consists of a group of large 
houses, each having several rooms, and packed close together 
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-ill round. The number of houses is about 50 or 60. Of 
»dambs” there are perhaps 2000 or 3000; but these latter 
are not in nearly as good a state of preseryation as those at 
Damba Xoh. Their construction is, however, precisely the 
same, ^as are also the fragments of pottery lying about. 
Here also, on a small hillock rising out of the^plam, are 
the remains of a furnace 12 ft. long by about 2 ft. broad 
and 21ft. deep, in shape resembling a coffin with somewha 
roundk ends. It is, in fact, a trench dug m the ground 
and lined with kneaded clay; the clay of this inner casing 
beiiic from four to six inches thick, and vitrified through- 
out Tts entire length and breadth. Time did not permit of 
my making a more thorough examination of this place, oi 
wffich I did not hear until after I had left Damba Koh. 

At Jooni (properly Joonri), a place some forty miles 
soutli of Damba Koh, there are more ^^ dambs, perhaps 
300 or 400, two miles from the ]Dreseiit village; and others, 

I am told, exist among the hills, six or seven miles away. 

' Almost all of these, however, differ in shape from those at 
'Damba Koh, being oval or circular^ (a shape not resulting 
from the ruin of square-shaped “dambs,” as their perfect 
walls still stand, several feet above the bare face of the rock 
on which they are built, and are round without corners). 
I found, however, three square ones also, much dilapi- 
dated. In these oval » dambs,” I couM discover no trace of 
T, door They are generally more ruined on the west side, 
Uere I should be incHned to suspect the possible existence 
of a door It may be noted, too, that these “ dambs” are all 
built on level, not sloping rock. We opened nine round and 
two square ones. In three of the round and in one of the 
square ones, nothing but a few fragments of bones wme 
found. One round one contained pieces of a vessel contain- 
ino- bones, with fragments of two others, and some scraps of 
iron; in L second was a vessel with a flat back placed up- 
rio-ht, and a stone for sharpening knives and bones ; in a 
third, two copper bracelets (snake-head pattern), a carnelian 
1 Plate. Fie. 6. 
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bead, and bones were found; from a fourth, a copper bracelet, 
a small round pot with a coloured pattern, a shell ornament, a 
stone for sharpening kniTes, and some decomposed iron were 
extracted; a fifth contained fragments of a large copper 
Yessel; the sixth (square ^‘damb^’) contained a flat-baekccl 
pot (water ?) placed upright, a copper lamp (?) or censer (?) 
of excellent w^orkmanship, and bones. The centre of these 
"‘"dambs^^ appeared to be square at the bottom; and, in one, 
a pit had been dug through the rock for the reception of 
the pots, bones, etc. There is, also, at Jooni, an old Mu- 
hammadan burial-ground and the remains of a castle, with 
a ditch cut through the solid rock : these, however, do not 
date back, probably, more than some 400 years, viz. a short 
time before its occupation by the Sliahzadeh clan of Baiueli. 

At a place called Gati, about six miles from G wader, 
are, also, the remains of a few ^“dambs” (about 50); 
but these now consist of little more than thin circles of 
stones, with occasionally a slightly elevated patch of mud in 
the centre. Some appeared to me to have belonged to the 
oval type of ‘)damb,^’ but most of them to the square. Six 
were examined. In three, nothing but human bones were 
found ; in a fourth were fragments of an iron pot, a sharpen- 
ing stone, and bones; in a fifth there were two pols^ in 
juxtaposition, much decomposed iron, bones, and a sharpen- 
ing stone. This latter is of a peculiar kind of stone, and 
not pierced ; one like it was found in one of the houses at 
Damba Koh. One of the pots is curious, the usual mouth 
for filling the pot being permanently closed, with a small 
air-hole through the top, and a twisted handle ; the passage 
to the interior is through the spout, which is lip-shaped ; it 
is full of, I think, earth, but its contents have not been dis- 
turbed. In a sixth, a green glazed bottle of an elegant 
shape, with fragments of iron and bones, was found, 
j The mode of interment followed in these dambs appears 

i to me to have been the same for all. The bones of the deceased 

i were probably collected, after the body had been exposed to 

the elements and attacks of carnivora for a certain, time, 
1 Hate, Fig. 10. 

■ 
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and then placed, occasionaUy in an earthen pot, but more 

generally loose on the floor of the » damb/’ A pot contain- 
ino- water, and, sometimes, another with food of some kind, 
wire invariable accompaniments, to which a knife, spear or 
other weapon, with a stone for sharpening it, and, also, some 
of the ornaments of the deceased, were occasionally added: 
these were, doubtless, considered desirable mmdimmia for 
the departed on his journey to another world. In one of the 
Jooni “dambs” is the provision of a lamp. None of the 
bones found in these “dambs” bear any signs of cremation. 
Charred bones were, no doubt, found in the oblong inclosures 
at Sutkao'en Dor, but these are not “ dambs,” and the re- 
mains at^that place belong, I think, to a different people. 
Since my attention was first drawn, a few months ago, to 
, the existence of these structures in Makran— which have not 
ibeen previously noticed by any European traveller in Balu- 
cliistaii — I have been led to believe that they are to be found 
lin o'reat numbers in many parts of the country, and, also, 
Ithat there are remains which may yield still more interesting 
\-esults. I hope, therefore, on some future occasion, to be able 
to supplement my present meagre notes by more valuable m- 
forination regarding Makran antiquities. 
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Akt. Y. — InecUted Arabic Coins* By Stanley, Lake Poole. 


Third j^otice. 
(Coidimied fmnYol. Till. p. 296.) 


A. Inedited Coins of Arabia. 

Some j^ears ago tLe late Colonel Seton Guthrie showed me 
some coins of a totally different appearance to any I had 
before seen. The}’ did not, I think, form part of his collection, 
but belonged to a friend who had received them from a rela- 
tion in the Yemen* Colonel Guthrie, however, allowed me 
to take impressions of them, with a view to deciphering and 
publishing the inscriptions at some later time when I had 
more leisure to devote to their inspection. 

These enigmatic coins 'were six in number. They appeared 
to be all intended for dinars, though the gold w-as vciy con- 
siderably alloyed in some cases, and in others there were 
traces of plating. The inscriptions were executed with a 
roughness seldom equalled even on Oriental coins; and on 
two or three of them there seemed an entire indifference as to 
the legibility of the writing. There was not, however, quite 
the look of forgeries about them ; and I am inclined to think 
them genuine products of an Arabian mint where the art of 
coming remained still in its infancy. 

It must be admitted that the evidence for their having 
been struck in Arabia is rather weak. One of them indeed 
bears the mint-name ^Aden; but this is the best-executed 
of all, and the character of its inscriptions does not resemble 
that of the others. The only argument for assigning the 
rest to an Arabian mint is the fact that they were found 




, 
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mL Arabia, and that tliey resemble tlie issues of no inowii. 
mint. This is, however, merely a conjecture, except as re- 
gards the ^ Aden coin, and must be valued accordingly. 

The six coins may he divided into two, classes. Three of 
them hear internal evidence of having been issued by Shih 
rulers; whilst of the other three, two exhibit the names of 
"Abbasi Khaiifehs, and are thus unmistakably Sunni, and 
the third shows no reason to the contrary. 

Beginning with the ^Alawi or Shil coins, — those, that is, 
which bear the heretical formula J} — I must first 

describe the dinar of ^Aden, by far the most interesting of 
the series, hfo coin has yet been published with the name of 
this mint, and without this specimen it w^'Quld not be known 
that it ever wms a mint-place. Besides this, the name of the 
Eing of ’Aden is entirely unknown to numismatists. 


20, A. Eixg- op ’Abex. ^ Imran ihn Mohammach 
Struck at Hclen^ a.h. 556 (==a.d. 1161). 

Obv. Area. LJl SI 4 It 1 

it-AJt 


lyiargm. to ^ j c**^*!.^ Alt 


Eev. Area. 



Margin obscure. 
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In F. Wiistenfeld's der Stadt MeMa, iv. 225, 226, 

is the following notice of the King whose name thus appears 
for the first time in the field of. numismatics : — ‘^Ini J". 501 
warden der Pilgern die Abgaben fiir den Eintritt in ^^Fekka 
erlassen, nm dadiirch clem Fiirsten Ton ^Aclen, ^Imr&n ben 
Mohammed ben el-Zari^ el-Hamdiini, eine letzte Ehre zii 
erweisen, welcher fiir seineii beabsichtigten Besucli eine sehr 
Jiohe Abgabe bezahlt hatte; er war aber unterwegs am Fieber 
gestorben/' ^ 

From this account we should conclude the king of ^Aden 
to have been a person of no small account in the Ilijaj ; and 
the title on his coin seems to point to the same conclusion : — 
The Umqiie of the Kings of the Time, King of the Arabs and 
the Foreigners* With regard to this last word it should be 
remarked that^liH is a post-classical plural, probably used 
in preference to the classical ^\J^\ because it corresponds 
in form more nearly with The expression is, I believe, 

unique on a coin. 

In reply to a letter in which I related my discovery of 
’this remarkable piece, my learned friend M. Tiesenhausen 
remarks: *M^otre dinar Ko. 1 se rapporte a la dynastio 
des fd • Imran ihn Mohammed regria en 648-560, 

•d* Ibn Khaldoun (ed. de Boulac), iv. p. rt% et x4.boulfeda, 
Ann. Miislem. iii. 193-195, ou cette dynastie est appelee 

The other two ’Alawi coins differ considerably in appear- 
ance from that just described, being much coarser in execu- 
tion, so much so indeed as to be with difficulty legible. 

1 The original Arabic of El-Fasi, of which, the above is Wiistenfeld’s transla- 
tion, is given in the same OhroniJcen^ vol. ii, p. rcsl o 
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21j 22. IdU ibn MohmmmcL 

Mint and date illegible. 

Obv. Area. d_lJl ^ 'I 

^ l..i J 1 

43«1 \ 1 \ 

in] 

[^JJl]? 

Margin illegible. 

The only difference between these two is that above the 
obv. of 22 there is an ornament M/. . 

For the identification of ’All ibn Mohammad I am in- 
debted to M. Tiesenhausen. He writes : Yn la provenance 
des dinars dont voiis parlez, j’ose croire qui AM ihn Mohammed, 
mi la piece Mo, 2, est le fondateur de la dynastie des 
qni regna dans le Yemen .an 5® siecle de THegire. Ibn 
Ilhallican Ini a consacre nne notice detaillee (v. Biogr, 
diction, trails, by Slane, . vol. ii, p. 344, et suiv., ainsi que 
Yol. i. p. 360-361, et iii. p. 881-382) ; v. aussi Aboulfeda, 
Ann. Mnslem. iii. p. 189-191; Ibn-el-Athir^ Chron.- ix., 
p. 422-423, et x. p. 19, SS;;.- Ibn Khaldonn (edit, de Bonlac, 
vol. iv. p. La formule A5| ^Ic. vient confiriner son 

devonement pour les Fatimides.” 

Looking out these references we find that ’AM the Sulaihl 
governed El-Yemen from- 447,, and. Alekkah from 455, till 
his death in 459 (Ibn-al-Athir). Or, according to Abu-1- 
Fida, he reigned from 455 to 473. 

Of the other three coins the first bears the name of the 
Khalifeh El-Kaim, and must therefore have been struck be- 
tween the years 422 and 467 of the Hijreh. The inscriptions 
are in one or two places difficult to decipher : but the follow- 
ing readings are I think beyond doubt. 


Margin, 
Eev. Area. 
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23. ;A7". Ma^r ihn^Ali ihm JEl-Muzaffar, 

. , Mint and date obliterated. 

Obv, Area. 


Margin illegible. 
Eev, Area. 


Margin illegible. 

Althoiigli the inscriptions are sufEciontly clear^ I am un- 
able to identify the names with any persons mentioned in 
Oriental history. 

In the ease of Mo. 24 this difficulty does not occur, since 
there is no name to identify. The inscriptions (omitting the 
margins which are illegible) are simply these : — 

24. Mo name but that of the Khaiifah El-Mutf . 

Mint San’ a ? Bate obliterated. 



Obv. 

^\ <t !\ ^ 

Eev. fdJ 

\ 






^ li 

<sJj\ 




A! 


0b7. Margin. 5 aII 

Eev. Margin illegible. 


The date is approximately fixed to the years 334 to 363 

I 


4_U1 <t_Jl 3 
4_U1 

• i 

JAJ>\ 
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by tie occurrence of the name of El-Muti’. It cannot, be 
supposed that the coin was actually issued by El-Muti^ ; 
perhaps the illegible marginal inscription contains the name 
of the issuer. 

25. Fame of prince doubtfal. 

Mint San’ a ? Bate illegible. 

Obv. Area. SI X — 11 ^ 

A— di— LJ \ 


Margin. 
EeT. Area. 


1 ^jj 


^ ^ J ^ hj AII 1 




J1 J slJ 




Margin illegible. 


I have abandoned the reverse of this coin as hopeless. It 
may perhaps be explained should another example be dis- 
covered. 


B. Various Ikedited Arabic Coins. 

26. M, Amiii op FlslBtrn. lAdud-ad-dawlah Toghdn-SMh Alii- 
Bahr iln Al-Mkayyad. 

Mint obliteratedj year 576. {British Museum.) 


Obv. Area. 


II 


J1 I 



„ Margin (inner ). 

(outer). 

Eev. Area. 
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e. ^ 


diJ 


41! 




Margin. 


27. AT. Similar. 

Mlsahitr, date obliterated. 


. xb j..^ jj.l 

.rs4--^ 

-/ • 

T* 


! 4 !^; »1 4]j! Jw« Jc4js:'^ 
C. ' ■> 


(JBritMi Mimum . ) 


Obv. Area. 


S! 


J! ^ 


d— 4-L.!! 

4 i.ii h ii i i!»«»! ! 

.dlV 

Above, ornament. 
Margin (inner) <L.^ 

(outer). ^ ^ 

i mls .iiiiii ^ iMi^ I O-nn^' '—'b /t.! ! 


Rev. Area. 


r 

4*4 ^ (.n! ! 

^ I— Xu—i L.4 Lj \ 

, — a..lA-.4s!! Lli^— Ld! 




Margin. 


4L^1 4 UI iJj^j 
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28, N', Same ; but date partly Tisible (5)77 ... . . . .w j 
and Bev. Area. 

^'L-AiLAt JjL^I 

j^LkJ.Au!! 

This Toglian-Shah was a son of Al-Miiayyad, a Mamliik 
of Sultan Sinjar. On the death of Al-Miiayyad in 568/ 
Toghan-Shdli ascended the throne of Msabiir. 

The British Museum possesses another dinar of Toghan- 
Shah, but the date shows him to be a different person from 
the son of Al-Muiiyyad. The following is a description of 
the coin. 

29. M. Tofflidn-SIidL 

'Mint and date obliterated. ■ {Brituh Museum). 


Obv, Area. 

Eev. Area. o t- o 

r 

L 


4-AJ! 

Ail ^1^0 1 ^ 1 





Margin (inner) doubtful. 


(outer). A! 

Margin. All 


The names of Al-Mupadi and of Malik-Shdh limit the 
date of the coin to 467-485. 
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3f). AT. Molmnmacl ibn Bafwdyi. Struck at Xarkfsiya, a.k. 265 
(=A.i). 879). 


Obv. Area. 


iS ^ 


ci ! ti J 

<wl-j 1 ^ ^ 


Margin (inner). !AJ^ 


iiev. Area. 


A jsr' 


Margin. 


cd!b J,3^\ 


A 




Ibn-al-AtMr mentions a certain wlio was 

ejected from Karkisiya in 269 (vii. rvi) and tkis Mohammad 
of course must be he. The coin was shown to me by the 
Rev. A. Lowy — ^to a friend of whom it belongs. It is one 
of those few dinars of an early date that bear the names of 
governors, and on that account, and by reason of its being 
the first known coin of Mohammad ibn Safwan, it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and rare. 
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Art. VI. — Farther Note on a Bactrian Pali ImeripUon and 
the Sammi Era. By Prof. J. Dowsoisr 

In a late Humber of the Journal (Vol. VII. p. 376) I pub- 
lisliecl a fac-simile of an Inscription from Taldit-i Bahi, with 
some readings and observations. The stone on which this 
inscription is graven is damaged, and the fac-siniile was not 
satisfactory. The original stone is in the Lahore Museum, 
and since the date of my publication, Colonel Maclagan, 
Superintendent Engineer in the Panjab, has had a series of 
photographs taken, under his own direction, of all the 
sculptures in the Lahore Museum. These photographs have 
been arranged in a book, a copy of which has been sent to 
the Library of the Society. The Takht-i Bahi inscription is 
among them, and from this new photograph the accompany- 
ing cut has been made of the words containing the date. I 
must add, however, that none of the copies are as satisfactory 
as the rubbing first received. 

The main interest of this inscription lies in the word which 
I read as ^SSamvatsarasa. There can be no doubt what- 
ever from the context that the letters represent some form 
of the word Samvatsara for the analogy of all similar in- 
scriptions would justify the restoration of the word, even if 
no traces of the letters were visible. In fact, it might be 
restored with almost the same certainty as the words Anno 
Domini ” in a Christian date. If the word in question stood 
by itself, it could not be read with certainty ; but the context 
and the remnants of the letters seem to make the reading 
certain. In the lithograph previously published, the most 
douhtfui letter was the medial compound tsa ; hut in the 
present copy that character comes out with sufiicient dis- 
tinctness. The most important letter is the final, which I 
read 6*. It is but a remnant, but what is left is very sug- 
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gestive of that letter. Here again the context remoxes 
the doubt. The next word is undoubtedly mfimae ‘'^n the 
hundredth ; so that the previous 
letter must be part of the word 
^^Samvatsara. The letter sa, the 
sign of the genitive, is the only 
letter that would make sense, and 
that accords with the remnant of the 
half-lost letter. So, I read still, and, 
if possible, with more certainty than '!!! f 
before, the words Sam/vatsarma sail- 
j7iaey^ ^Hn (the year) one hundred of 
the Samvat.’^ 

There appears in the engraving 
something which closely resembles 
the letter I ; but after a careful ex- 
amination of the photograph, I am 
satisfied that this is the result of an 
accidental flaw, by which the letters 
ts and r have been joined. Its shai'p- 
ness and brightness show it to be 
of more recent production than the 
writing, and it is out of the regular 
line, and has not the space it would 
occupy were it a distinct letter. 

My reading of the word Samvat- ^ 

Sara has received the assent of that 
excellent scholar and critic Babu 
Rajendra Lai, but Mr. Thomas in 
his paper (su 2 ^rdy p. 10) has demurred 
to it. I have nothing to add on 
that point to what I have already 
advanced. Mr. Thomases own words 
are, am unable to concur in 
the reading of Samvatsara, or to 
admit, if such should prove the cor- 
rect interpretation, that the word 
Samvatsara involved or necessitated a preferential association 
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with the Vikramaditya era, any more than the SamTatsara 
(J.E.A.S. YoL lY. p. 500) and Sam^aisami/e 222), 

or the abbreviated 8im or Sam, which is so constant in these 
Bactrian Pali Inscriptions, and so frequent on Indo-Parthian 
coins/^ My contention is that the word. Sammtsara, or its 
abbreviation 8am, wherever used alone, must be understood 
to mean the Samvatsara ot Yikramaditya until the contrary 
is shown. Samvat and Samvatsara have designated the era of 
Yikramaditya for at least a thousand years, and it is not to 
be assumed, without any proof, that the word was ever used 
absolutely for any other era. There have been other Samvats, 
but then they have been called by their specific names, as 
BallahM Sammt; and the word samvatsara has been used 
simply for the word year, but then the era has been dis» 
tinctly stated, as I before pointed out. The word Samvat has 
been so long absolutely used for the era of Yikramaditya 
that it has the right of a lengthened possession, and it is not 
to be set aside without distinct proof. 

This word has offered a tempting gap in the tangled mazes 
of Hindu chronology for escaping difficulties and arriving at 
a conclusion, right or otherwise. A more strict adherence to 
the meaning it has so long borne is due to it, and will, it is 
to be hoped, lead to more satisfactory results. 

What Mr. Thomas has said about the exceptional use of 
the figure for 100 seems, as he says, possible, and at any 
rate, I think it more probable than my own suggestion in 
the former paper. 


Art, VII. — I^otes on Persian BeMcJiktdn, From the Persian 

of Mirza Mehdi/ Khan, Published Teheran, July, 1875, 

The part of Belucbistan now under Persian rule is bounded 
upon the north by Seistan, upon the east by Panjgur and 
Kej, upon the south by the Indian Ocean, and upon the 
west by hfiiramshir, Eudbar, and the Bashakerd moimtains. 

This country enjoys a variety of climates ; almost unbear- 
able heat exists on the Mekran coast, we find a temperate 
climate on the hill slopes and on the slightly raised plains 
as at Duzek and Bampiir, and a cool climate in the moun- 
tainous districts Serhad and Bazraan. The heat at Jalq is 
said to be so intense in summer that the gazelles lie down 
exhausted in the plains, and let themselves be taken by the 
people without any trouble. 

The hot districts produce principally dates, mangoes, 
bananas, rice, and cotton; in the cooler districts the fig, 
vine, pomegranate, orange, lemon, mulberry, pear, apple, 
apricot, plum, peach, walnut and Konar {Zizyphm jujuha) are 
plentiful, and all districts excepting one or two on the sea- 
coast have more or less wheat, barley, millet, maize, and all 
kinds of vegetables ; among the latter the bean and onion 
principally excel. In Mekran grows the Jam fruit, which 
is described as fruit like the mango, but smaller; in 
colour and size it resembles much the Konar, and its taste 
is sour/’ The Serhad district has many sanjed, or wild 
olive-trees {Elacafjniis angustifoUa)^ and is noted for its 
pomegranates without stones^ The mountains in the north- 
ern parts are covered with the Bench (turpentine-tree, 
Pistaeia aGimihiata), the Arjan {AmygdaJm orientaUs)^ and 
the bitter almond. In the Serhad district grows a curious 
herb; it is like the camel-thorn {Hedysarim alhagi), and 
produces a fruit which the people eat. Of the herb they 
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make the following preparation: — They strew on it a soft 
kind of earth, which they let get penetrated by the juice 
of the herb for a few days, till it has acquired a sour taste. 
The earth is then collected and put by for use. A Kttle 
of the earth is put into some water and well stirred up. 
The water when clear i{? drunk at meals, and makes a very 
palatable sherbet. 

Of the animal kingdom there are mentioned the cow, 
camel, ass, and sheep; leopards, panthers, and wolves are 
sometimes seen in the mountains, wild asses {onagers) and 
hogs are scarce, gazelles, partridges, and tihii (Amnoperdis 
griseogularis) are plentiful. The durraj [Perdix francoUnm) 
is found ill Bampur and Dasht. 

The only articles of manufacture seem to be Kerbas, a 
rough cotton stuff, generally blue, and a brown woollen 
cloth. 

We begin our enumeration of the different districts with 
that of Serhad, which lies at the extreme north. It is the 
best district of Beliichistan, and much desired for its good 
climate, its fruits, its mines, villages, etc. It pays a steady 
revenue to the Government, Its warm season is like that of 
Kerman. In spring-time so many partridge eggs are found 
on the mountains that the people have no need of fowls’ eggs 
at all. Most of the inhabitants live in black tents. A very 
high mountain chain called the Kiih i Giigerd (Sulphur 
mountain) crosses this district from east to west ; this chain 
is eighty miles in length, has the Senguyeh river on the east 
and the Nazil on the w.est; the tops of these mountains are 
always covered with snow. In the midst of the mountain, 
near a crater from which smoke is still emitted, is a sal 
ammoniac mine ; the salt is dug out by long spades. All 
round the crater are gi’eat quantities of sulphur, which there 
boils out of the ground and covers it with thick layers. Red 
sulphur (Cinnabar ?) is also found in these mountains, but the 
author does not know where. Two kinds of earths, one red, 
the other black, used for dyeing, are plentiful. Kine or ten 
miles from the crater is an old lead»mine not now worked. 
There is a very high peak, difficult of access, called Kuh i 
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Kimj (corner moxmtain), near to which is a hill with a great 
cave or hole. Seventy years ago Mirza Eeza, chief of the 
Mir BeMch Zahi tribe, ascended this mountain, and let one 
of his men, tied to a rope, down into the hole. The man 
said afterwards that he had seen some pots of large size, hut 
had not gone into the cave. The people of the neighbour- 
hood say that at the foot of the hill man}^ coins were found 
ill ancient times, and therefore believe the pots to contain 
money. The author tried to get some coins, but could not 
find any. He noticed some forsaken mines, he does not 
know of ivkat ■minerals, in the Mur picli (name signifying 
difficulty of access, necessitating twisting and turning about 
like an ant going into its hill), and in some other mountains 
in this district. 

The villages of Serhad are Khash, Sengiiyeh, Tamin, 
Gusheh, Hazi], Deh»i pamil, Deh-i bala, Geziiyeh and Ladez, 
with a total of seventy-three canals, of which thirty-two are 
in good order, and a good supply of river water. The tribes 
in Serhad are either BeMch or Persian. Of the former are 
the tribes of Yar Ahmed Zahi with 500 families, GhamshM 
Zahi, Eiki, Mir Beldch, each with 100 families, and the 
Suri, Mazar, Shall her, Sohrab zahi, Bamri, Burhan zahi, 
Jemshid zahi, Jehan Shah, and Siilar Zahi, with about thirty 
or forty families each. The Persian tribes are the Shaineh 
din and Gusheh, Keremzahi, Hashemzahi and Khashi with 
100 families each, and Tamini and Ladezi with thirty 
families each. The total population of Serhad is 1425 
families. ' 

The next district is Duzek. This is a large district on the 
skirts of the mountains, its climate is very hot and its water 
very had. Its villages are Duzek with 200 families, Zengian 
and Dashtdk with 150 families, Purregan and ShasMn with 
300 families, and Bakhshan, Hushek, Bampusht, Hawiigh, 
Hitek, Hakan, Kalpurekan, Dehek, Isghandeh, and Kuhek, 
each with about fifty families. The tribes in this district are 
the Euzurg zadeh, Mulla zadeh, Sipahi, Darzadeh, Gulshi- 
zadeh, Beliich, the Seyeds and Serdars, Dehdari, Kukri, 
Faniij, Kefash, Zaranzahi, Kedkhodd, Dehkan, Mashhur, 
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Bakksliam, and TurM;; tkey count a total of 2200 families. 
This district has very little water, only twenty- six canals (of 
which five are ruined), some dry in summer, and a few 
springs of brackish water barely enough for the popula- 
tion, ' Kiihek is a strong castle, built in ancient times ; it 
was taken a.h. 1290 (two. years ago) by the Vakil ul Mulk^s 
arm.)?*. Near the sepulchre of a holy man in Euhek castle is 
a well 233 feet deep. Whenever the castle is besieged, and 
its inhabitants cannot get any water from the canals outside, 
the well boils up to within thirty or forty-five feet from the 
top, and the people can reach the water easily. On a tablet 
of the tomb is an inscription which may be translated as 
follows — 

‘^Call forth the water from your cistern, 

And be the saviour of both low and high.’^ 

NawAb Amir Muhammed, who passed here on a mission 
from Hindustan to Persia a.h. 1013 (a.b. 1605), relates; 
this. 

The third district is Jalq, very hot and damp. The 
village Jalq has three castles, two canals with little water, 
and 400 families. The other village of the district is 
Gulgan; it lies on a river, and is inhabited by 100 families. 
This district is very poor. 

Sibb, a hot and very bad district. It has the villages 
Sibb, Siiran, Pas i Kuh, (lit. behind the mountain Kend, 
Eesht, Multan, and Heidtij. Siiran is the principal place 
with 400 families; the total population of the district con- 
sists of 1940 families belonging to the GhSli zahi, Sadeq 
zahi, Serdar, Askani, and Mashkidi tribes. Water is scarce 
in this district; only six canals and three springs are 
enumerated. North of Eesht, in the Euh i safid (white 
mountain), is, according to an old legend, a gold and silver 
mine. 

Irafshan is a small district, with a population of 500 
families. The villages in it are Irafshan, Afshan, and 
Ashar; Irafshan lies on a high sand-hill; a.h. 1280 
(a.d. 1863) its people rebelled, and the author was sent to 
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‘bring them to siibinissioii ; lie took the castle after three 
days^ siege. The district is plentifully supplied with water, 
having two canals and some rivers of good water running 
through it. 

Makas is an unimportant district; it has the villages 
Makas, Guran, Sharek, Geh, Magar, and Chadrek, six 
canals, some springs, and a population of 270 families. 
The hills in this district produce cummin seed. 

Sarbaz (falcon head). This is an important district on 
the east of Persian Beluchistan; a large river, 100 yards 
in width, passes through, villages lie on both sides, and 
it supplies the irrigation of the wdiole district. The villages 
in this district are Sarbaz, Nasqand, Xuimarg, Kuhruk, 
Euhwancl, Kashkiir, Pardii, Dapetkiir, Pashamek, Firiiz- 
ahad, Pask, Baft an, and Plshln, with a total population of 
1490 families. Kiiliwand and Kashkiir are inhabited hy a 
tribe W'ho call themselves Zekeris. They do not believe in 
any religion, and permit incestuous marriages. The founder 
of this sect w^as Dahi, now dead. The author tried his 
utmost to get any further information, but he found not 
a man who could explain anything to him. He says, 

Truly they are idiots, there is not an intelligent person 
among them.^^ ^ 

Pish in is the only village wdiich does not lie on the river. 
It is situated between Sarbaz and Kej. In the year 1279 
(A.n. 1862) the author found the Pishin people in a state 
of reheilion ; they would obey neither the Sarbaz nor the 
Kej chief. In the year 1281 he took the place after five 
days^ siege. Since then the place has paid its revenues 
regularly. 

The Mekran district is very hot, damp, and unhealthy, 
and its water . is very bad; as it is very large, it is again 
divided in several smaller districts. 

1. Qasrqand (on old maps Eussurkund), chief place of 
Mekran, with a strong castle on a high hill, the seat of the 

1 From different people who passed the village Kdhwand I heard some horrible 
stories regarding the Zekeri sect. I can hardly believe the stories to he true. 
The name of the sect is taken, according to these travellers, from the object the 
members of the sect venerate most, the only object they worship.— A.H.S. 
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Grovemor, and inhabited by 230 families. JTear it lie the 
villages Heit, Bek, and Sharek. The population of the dis- 
' trict is 780 families. The district is watered by twenty-eight 
canals (of which ten are in bad order) and a river; produces 
the best i,voollen stuff in Beluchistan, and is famous for its 
herds: of black gazelles, which are principally to, be seen in 
the ..plain near Qasrqand. ' , , 

2. Pell has besides Geh the villages '“Hij an and Bent, each 
with 200 families. The whole district has a population of 
800 families, and is irrigated by fifteen canals. Between 
Bent and the Basliakerd mountains is the Ahan Euh (iron 
moimtain), in the ravines of which after heavy rains copper 
is found. On account of its purity, goldsmiths buy it to use 
for alloy. 

3. Dasht, a small district on the sea-coast south of 
Qasrqand, with 550 families it has no water but that which 
■raiiifair gives. , ■ The rain water is kept in cisterns. Agricul- 
ture there is none. 

4. Kiicheh and Show, west of Dasht, also on the sea-coast. 
It has much water, and magnificent cattle. Eucheh has a 
population of 2,400 families, Show one of 1,200. 

Lashar is a hot district, with villages Pip, Kuyej, Kerda- 
han, and Qala^ ab gah (castle with water place), nine canals, 
a river, and a population of 550 families. 

Bampur is the seat of the Beluchistan government ; it has 
an old and much-ruined castle, which lies on a hill, and con- 
tains soldiers, guns, and stores. Ten miles east of Bampur 
is the source of the Bampur river. After a heavy rain this 
river rises so much as to destroy all agriculture, if no care 
be taken; the fields all along the river and the canals are 
protected by dams. The great dyke is much ruined, and 
will cost 4,000 tomans (£1,600) to repair. Bampur has a 
population of 1,260 families. The tribes in this district are 
the Bamri, Sabegi, Marui, Hot, Zeiii ul din, and Shaliber. 
The district also contains the village Fehrej, with eighteen 
canals and 350 families. 

Champ is a small district with three villages, — Champ, 
ITekuch, and Eeshik ; and a population of 500 famiKes. The 
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people of this district formerly paid taxes to Goyernment; 
now, however, instead of pa 3 n[ng taxes, their men serve the 
Governor of Beluchistdn as gunbearers. They are said to 
be all warriors, and to fight well. 

Fanntij, with the villages Fanniij, Eamek, Mehterabacl, 

Asfand, and Ketij, a total population of 640 lamilies, and a 
water supply from four canals, one spring, and two rivers. 

Bazman lies south of Serhad, west of Sibb, and twenty 
farsakhs (70 to 80 miles) north of Bamptir. It has a high 
mountain like Demavend, seven springs of good w^ater, and 
a population of 200 families. 

I There are still seven small districts to be mentioned. They 

are : Abtar, "with fifty families, and twelve canals ; Daman, 

^ with 250 families, two canals, and the Suhraii mountain with 

I an old mine; Aprandegdn, with 300 families, and a river; 

Asfehgeh, with 100 families, and two canals ; Siirmij, with 
fifty families, and four springs ; Meskutan, with 120 families, 
and three canals ; and Pushteh, with 300 families. The sea- 
ports of Beliichistan are unimportant, eleven are mentioned. 

Chah Bahar (on’ maps generally Charbar) is the most im- 
portant port. In the year 1289 (three years ago) it was 
taken by the Vakil ul Mulk’s army. The English have a : 

telegraph office here, a fine building (built 1869). The 
water is kept in wells and is bad ; the population amounts 
to 100 families, who live near the castle. Before the capture 

I ' of 1289 there were almost 1,000 families at Chali Bahar, 

but nearly all the people fled when they heard of the ' 

approach of the Persian army. The population is now again 
increasing, and the town is well looked after by the Mayor, i 

Muhammed Khan. 

Tis, a very ancient place, and now in ruins. In the year 
1282 the Vakil ul Mulk heard for the first time (sic) of this 
port in Mekran, and the author was sent, accompanied by 
? Abdullah Khan, to take the place. Tis was taken without 

. difficulty, and twenty families of the Dasht district were put 

into it to counteract the rebels. A strong citadel was built i 

i by Muhammed Hussein Kermani, but when the author in- 
spected it, one side, the one looking to the sea, was not yet \ 
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■finished (this was last year). The drinking water is in wells, 
and sweeter than that of Chah Bahar. A great reservoir for 
rain water has also been built. 

" Pareg, ten miles west of Tis, has twenty families. Its 
principal trade is in salt, which is white and sweet; it is 
liked throughout all Beliichistan, and is also exported to 
Masqat (Maskat). 

■ The ports of Pajam, Shik, Kaleg, Eakhej, Sadkej, Kenarek 
and Gwatter are only little fishing villages, with very bad 
anchorages. Kenarek and Gwatter have each thirty families, 
all the others have only ten to twenty. Gwatter belongs to 
the Bhow district, and its trade is principally in wood, which 
is exported to Masqat, The plains and mountains near 
Gwdtter are covered with forests. 

The author judges the population of Persian Beluchistan 
to be nearly 260,000. 

This is the report on Persian Beluchistan given by the 
author, Mirza Mehdy Khan, to Government. It will be seen 
that no names of rivers are given, hardly any geographical 
notices, and no statistics as to revenues, and some other 
details necessary to a report of this kind are omitted. 
Nevertheless, this report is a great advance on those of old 
times. I do not remember having ever seen anything like 
it emanating from a Persian before this. 


A. H. ScHINDLEIt. 
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THE EOTAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Art. VIIL — The Early Bmfh o/AsoIca. By E. Thomas^ F.E.fS, 

In most of the modem discussions on tlie ancient religions 
of India^ tlie point at issue has been confined to the relative 
claims to priority of Buddhism and Brahmanism, a limitation 
which has led to a comparative ignoring of the existence of 
the exceptionally archaic creed of the Jainas. 

This third competitor for the honours of precedence has 
lately been restored to a very prominent position, in its 
archmological Htafm, by the discovery of numerous specimens 
of the sculptures and inscriptions of its votaries on the sacred 
site of Mathura, the Mohovpa rj rS>p ©emv of the Greeks/ 
that admit of no controversy, either as to the normal date 
or the typical import of the exhumed remains. 

This said Mathurd on the Jumna constituted, from the 
earliest peiiod, a high place of the Jainas, and its memory^ 
is preserved in the southern capital of the same name, the 
MoBovpa, ^aaLXeiov Uavtiovo^ of Ptolemy, whence the sect, 
in after-times, disseminated their treasured knowledge, under 
the peaceful shelter of their Matmm (colleges)^ in aid of 

^ Ptolemy, Me^opa, Arrian (quoting Megasthenes), Indiea Tiii. Metlmra^ 
Pliny, ¥i. 22. 

3 F. Buchanan, Mysore, iii. SI, Uttara Madura, on the Jumna.” 

® The modern version of the name of the city on the Jumna is 
Mathura. Babu Eajendralala has pointed out that the old Sanskrit fonn was 
Madhurd (J.A.S. Bengal, 1874, p. 2o9), hut both transcriptions seem to 
have missed the true derivative meaning of Matha (hodie 
monastery, a convent or college, a temple,” etc., from the root dwell,” 
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local learning and the reviving literature of the Penin- 
sula.^ 

The extended geographical spread of Jaina edifices has 
lately been contrasted, and compactly exhibited, in Mr. 
Pergusson’s Map of the architectural creeds of India ; ^ but a 
more important question regarding the primary origin of their 
buildings is involved 'in the sites chosen by their founders : 
whence it would appear that the Jainas must have exercised 
the first right of selection, for the purposes of their primitive 
worship, of the most striking and appropriate positions, on 
hill- tops and imperishable rocks/ whose lower sections were 
honey- combed with their excavated shrines — from which 
vantage-ground and dependent caves they were I’eadily 
displaced, in after-days, by appropriating Buddhists on the 

as a hermit might abide in his caTe. The southern reTemie terms hare preserved 
many of the suhordinate forms, in the shape of taxes for ‘‘ Maths.’' Eajpntana 
and the Provinces exhibit extant examples in abundance of the still con- 

ventional term, while the distant HimMayas retain the word in 
Bhairava-J/irif/^ etc. The Vishnn Purina pretends to derive the name from 
Madhn, a local demon (i. 164), while the later votaries of Krishna associate it 
w'ith the Gopi’s ‘‘churn” math. — Grow^se, Mathura Settlement Eeport, 1874, 
voL i. p. 50. 

^ “ The period of the predominance of the Jainas (a predominance in intellect 
and leaniing—rarely a predominance in political power) was the Angnstan age of 
Tamil literature, the period when the Madura College, a celebrated literary' 
association, appears to have flourished, and when the Eni'a], the Chintaniani, and 
the classical vocabularies and grammars were written.”~dCaldwel], p. 86. See 
also p. 122. “ The cycle. 1 might perhaps have called this instead the 
cycle of the Madura 8tiiigam or Colleyef'—'^. 128. Dr. Caldwell, Grammar of the 
Bravidian Languages, London, 1875, 

2 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture; Murray, London, 1876, 
Map, p. 47*. 

2 The late Mr. G. “W*. Traill has preserved an. illustration of the innate tendency 
of the aboriginal mind to revert to primitive forms of worship, which almost re- 
minds us of the party-coloured Pigeons of Korfolk Island, which, when left to their 
own devices, reverted to the normal type of Blue Eock. He observes: “The 
sanctity of the Himalaya in Hindu mythology by no means necessarily implies the 
pre-existence of the Hindu religion in this province (Kumaon), as the oiiormous 
height and grandeur of that range, visible from the plains, would have been 
sufficient to recommend it as a scene for the penances of gods and heroes. .... 
The great hulk of the population are now Hindus in prejudices and customs, 
rather than in religion. Every remarkable mountain, peak, cave, forest, fomitain 
and rock has its presiding demon or spirit, to which frequent sacrifices are 
offered, and religious ceremonies continually performed by the surrounding in- 
habitants at small temples erected on the spot. These temples arc extremely 
numerous throughout the country ^ and new ones are daily being erected; while 
the temples dedicated to Hindn deities, in the interior, are, with few exceptions, 
deserted and decayed.” — G. W. Traill, As. Ees., xri. p. 161. See also J.li.A.S. 
YoL VIII, p. 397 ; Yol. XIII. “Khond Gods,” pp. 233-6; “Aboriginal Gods/’ 
p. 285. Hunter’s Eural Bengal, pp. 130, 182, etc. 
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one party or ousted and excluded by the more arrogant and 
Gonibative Brahmans on the other. 

The introductory phase in the conseeuti'fe order of the 
present iiiquiiy involves the consideration of the conflicting 
claims to priority of the Jainas and the Buddhists. Some half 
a century ago, Colebrooke, echoing the opinions of previous 
commentators, seems to have been fully prepared to admit 
that Buddhism was virtually an emanation from anterior 
Jainism. We have now to examine how far subsecpient 
evidence confirms this once bold deduction. IJnquestionably, 
by all the laws of religious developmeut, of which we have 
lately heard so inucli, the more simple faith, per must be 
primarily accepted as the precursor of the more complicated 
and philosophical system/^ confessing a common origin. 

Colebrooke summarized his conclusions to the following 
effect : 

It is certainly ];»robable, as remarked by Dr. Hamilton and 
Major Belaraaine,'^ that the Gautama of the Jniaas and of the 
Banddhas is the same personage : and this leads to the further 
surmise^ that both sects are branches of one stock. According to 
the Jaioas, only one of Maliavira’s eleven disciples left spiritual 
successors : that is, the entire succession of Jaina priests is derived 

^ “ The ritual of the Jainas is as simple as their moral code. Tlio Tath or 
devotee, dispenses uith acts of worship at his pleasure, and the lay vutary is only 
hound to visit daily a temple wliere some of the images of the Thihanfcrn'm are 
erected, walk round it three times, and make an obeisance to the images, with an 
ohering of some trifle, usually fruit or flowers, and pronounce some shell Mantra 
or prayer as the following : ‘ Xamo Arihimtanam^ Kamo Slddhiuam^^ . . SSalu- 
tatioiiAo the Ar/iatft," etc. A morning prayer is also repeated: , . ‘I heg 
forgiveness, 0 Lord, for your slave, whatever evil thoughts tiie night may liave 
produced— I bow^ with my head.’ . . The reader in a tfaina temple is a Tafi\ or 
religious character ; but the ministrant priest, the attendant on the images, the 
receiver of oiferings, and conductor of all usual ceremonies, is a Brahman ^" — 
Wilson’s Essays, voi i. p. 319. “I may remark, parenthetically, with a view to 
what is still to be established — that the' Khaudagiri Inscription opens with the 
self-same invocation, ‘Aamo auahaxtanam, namo sava sidhanam,’ ‘Salutation 
to the arhnutas, glory to all the saints’ (or those, who have attained final 
emancipation I ).”—Prmsep, J.A.S.B. voL vL p. 1080. 

2 “ Buddhism (to hazard a character in a few words) is monastic asceticism in 
morals, philosophical scepticism in religion ; and whilst ecclesiastical history all 
over the world affords ahuiidant instances of such a state of thmg.s resulting 
from gross abuse of the religious sanction, that ample ehroiiicle gives us no one 
instance of it as an original system of belief. Here is a legitimate inference 
from sound premises ; but that Buddhism was, in very truth, a reform or heresy, 
and not an original system, can be proved by the most abundant direct testimony 
of friends and enemies.”— B. H. Hodgson, Jjl.A.S, (I83d), VoL II, p. 290. 

® Major J, Delamaine, Trans. E.A.S. VoL I* pp. 413-438. 
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from one individual, Sudharma-swami. Two only out of eleven 
survived Mabavira, viz. Indrabhuti and Sudliarma : the first. 
ide]itifi.ed with Grautama-swami, has no spiritual successors in the 
Jaina sect. The proper inference seems to be, that the followers 
of this surviving disciple are not of the sect of Jina, rather than 
that there have been none. .... 

I take Parswanatha to have been the founder of the sect of 
Jainas, w^hich was confirmed and thoroughly established by Maha- 

vira and his disciple Sudliarma A schism, however, seems 

to have taken place, after Mahavira, whose elder disciple, Indra- 
bliuti, also named Gautama-swami, was by some of his followers 
raised to the rank of a deified saint, under the synonymous designa- 
tion of Buddha (for Jina and Buddha bear the same meaning, accord- 
ing to both Buddhists and Jainas).” — Transactions of the H.A.S. 
(1826), YoL I. p. 520; and Prof. Goivell’s edition of Colebrooke’s 
collected Essays, voL ii. p. 278 d 

At the time when Colebrooke wrote, the knowledge of the 
inner history of Buddhism was limited in the extreme. Our 
later authorities contribute many curious items and suggestive 
coincidences, tending more fully to establish the fact that 
Buddhism wm substantially an oflEshoot of J ainism. For ex- 
ample, Anaiida is found, in some passages of recognized 
authority, directly addressing Gotama hmself in his own. 

^ Professor TTilsoii, VTiting in 1832 on the “Eeligions Sects of the Hindus,” 
objected to this inference of Colebrooke’s, on the ground of the supposed con- 
trast of the castes of the two families. It is, however, a (piestion, now tliat we 
know iimre of the gradual developments of caste in India, whether the divisions 
and subdivisions, relied upon by Prof. Wilson, had a.ssumed anything like so 
detinitc' a form, as his argument would imply, at so early a period as the date of 
the liirth of Sfikya Muni. Professor Wilson’s observations are as follows : — 
When MAiT..\vfnA’ s fa.me began to he Avidely diffused, it attracted the notice of the 
Brahma }is of hMagadha^ and several of their most eminent teachers undertook to 
refute his doctrines. Instead of effecting their purpose, hoAvever, they became 
converts, and constituted his Ganadharus^ heads of schools, the disciples of 
Mauavi'ha and teachers of his doctrines, both orally and scripturaily. It is of 
some interest to notice them in detail, as the epithets given to them arc liable to 
he misunderstood, and to lead to erroiieoiis notions respecting their character and 
history. This is particularly the case Avith the first Indkabhuti, or Gtautama, 
Avlio has been considered as the same Avith the Gautama of the Bauddhas, the 
son of Mayadevi, and author of the Indian metaphysics. That any connexion 
exists hetween the Jam and the BrMiniana Sage is, at least, very doubtful; hut 
the Gautama of the Bauddhas^ the sou of Sudbhodaxa and MAya, Avas a KshaU 
a prince of the royal or Avarrior caste. All the Jain traditions make their 
Gautama a Brahman originally of the gatra, or tribe of Gotama RisM, a 
division of the Brahmans AA^ell known and- still existing in the South of India. 
These tAVo persons therefore cannot be identified, AAdiether they be historical or 
fictitious personages.” — Ii. H. Wilson’s Essays, voL i. p. 298; Asiatic Ees. 
vol. XAui. 
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proper person, and speaking of tke ^^twenty-four Buddhas, 
who had immediately preceded him/^^ On other occasions 
the tTyenty-four Jaina Tbihankarm are reduced in the sacred 
texts of their supplanters to the six authorized antecedent 
Buddhas, or expanded at will into 120 TafhdgafaH or Buddhas, 
with their more deliberately fabulous multiplications-^ 

The Mahawanso, in like manner, has not only allowed the 
reference to the twenty- four supreme Biiddhos^' to remain 
in its text,^ but has given their conventional names — which 
however have little in common with the Jaina list — in the 
order of succession. 3Iahanamo’s Tika ^ has preserved the cata- 
logue, in its more complete form, specifying the parentage, 
place of birth and distinctive Bo-trees ^ of each of the 

twenty- four Buddhas/* and concluding, after a reference to 
Kassapo (born at Benares), with Gotamo (a Brahman named 
Jotipalo at Wappula), the B add ho of the present system, 
and Metiego [wlio] is still to appear/^ This amplihcation 
and elaborate discrimination of sacred trees has also a 
suspicious air of imitation about it, as we know that Ward 
was only able to discover six varieties of Indian trees 
nominally sacred to the gods,® and Mr. Fergusson’s exami- 

1 Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 88, 94, 311. 

2 B. Hodgson, Asiatic liesearehes, yol, xvi. p, 444, Sarvarthasiddha observes, 
he has given so many [1*20] names exempli gratia, but his instructors were really 
no less in number than 80 crores.” In other places Mr. Hodgson expresses his 
doubts “ as to the historical existence of Sukya’s sis predecessors.” — Works, p. 
135, and J.E. A.S. Yol. II. p. 289, See also Csoma de Koros, J.A.S.B. vol. vii. 
p. 143. “ Immense is the number of such Buddhas that have appeared in former 
ages in several parts of the universe.” 

3 Cap. i. p. 1. 

^ Mahawanso, Tumour’s Introduction, Ceylon, 1837, p. xxxii. 

® The “Bo-trees of the Wenty-fonr Biiddhos” are given in the folio wing 
order (Malrawanso, p. xxxii) : 

1. Pippala. 9. Sonaka. i 17. Assana. 

2. Salakalya,na. 10. Salala, j 18, Amaiaka. 

3. Haga, 11. Hipa. 19. Phtali. 

4. Do. 12. Welu. 20. Pimdariko. 

5. ^ ^ 13. Kakndha. 21. SMa. 

6. Bo. 14, Champs. 22. Sirisa. 

7. Ajjuna. 15. BimbajMa. 23. Hdumbara. 

8. Sonaka. 16. Kanih^ni, 24. ISTigrodlia. 

As this list is quoted merely to contrast the numbers 24 against 7, it would be 
futile to follow out the botanical names of the various Bo-trees ; but it may he 
remarked en passmd, that Ho. 3 is a tree of the wet forests of Assam, Concan, 
Malabar, and Ceylon, while Ho. 11 is a palm-like plant which is entirely 
maritime, and abounds in the Sundarbands, wherein we have no record of 
Buddhist “ sittings.” ® YoL L p. 263. 
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nation of all tlie extant Buddhist representations of their 
Bo-trees does not carry the extreme total beyond the legiti- 
mate six or seven species altogether/’ ^ 

Another indication which may prove of some import in 
this inquiry is to be gleaned from the Chinese text of the 
Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim FaJi-Eimi (400—415 A.n.), 
which, in describing the town of Sravasti, proceeds to advert 
to the ninety-six heretical sects of mid-India/’ who build 
hospices ” {Fitnfjasdlds) etc., concluding with the remark, 

Devadatta also has a body of disci|)les still existing; they 
pay religious reverence to the three past Buddhas, but not to 
Sak^m Muni.” ^ 

Again, an instructive passage is preserved in the Tibetan 
text of the Lalita-vistara, where, under the French version, 
‘*Le jeime Sarvarthasiddha,” ^ the baby Buddha, is repre- 
sented as wearing in his hair the Srivatm, the Sivastilm, the 
Namhjdmrta and the Vanlhamdna, the three symbols severally 
of the 10th, 7th and 18th Jaina Tirthankaras, and t\iQ fourth 
constituting the alternative designation of Mahavira, and 
indicating his uii/stic device, w'hich differed from his ordinary 
cognizance in the form of a lion.^ Further on, the merits 

^ Tree and Serpent \Vorsliip, p. 116. Among the scnlptni-es lately discovered 
at Earahht, are to be found “representations of five separate Bodhi-ti'ees of as 
many different Buddhas, ^yhieh are distinctly labelled as follows 

*(1). Bhagavato Tipasino that is, the Tree of Vipmgm or T'ipaswi, 

the first of the seven Buddhas. 

(2). Bliagavato Kalmmdham Bodkin 
pi). Bhagavato Komgammm BodhL 
If), Bhagavato Kasnpasa Bodhi, 

(o). Bhagavato Sakamwiino Bodhi. 

These last are the four well-known Buddhists named Krahuchhanda^ 
Konugamani^ Kdsgapa, and SdhyamtmiB It is scarcely necessary for me to add, 
that I by no means concur in the early date attributed by General Cimninghani to 
these scuiptiires, 

- Bev. S, Beal, Travels of Fah-Hian, p. 82. Foe horn hi^ cap. xx. Bemusat’s 
I{oie 35. Laidlay, pp. 168, 179. Spence Hardy, alluding to these sectaries, 
says, “ they are called in general TirthaharsB — Manual of Buddhism, p. 290. 

“ Grand roi, le jeune SarvSrthasiddha a an milieu de la chevelure im Cri- 
vatsa, un Svastika, un Handyhvarta et im Yardhamhna. Grand roi, co sonf la 
les qiiatre-vingts marques secondaires du jeune Sarvhrtliasiddha.’' . , . Foucaux, 
p. 110. “l^endant qu’elle le preparait ces signes precni’seurs apparurent: Au 
milieu de ce lait, im Qrivatsa, un Svastika, un Nandyhvarta, un lotus, un Yardha- 
inana (Diagramme particulier dont la forme n’est pas indiquee), et d’autres 
signes de benediction se montrerent.” — Cap. viii. p. 258 (see also pp. 305, 390). 

^ Colehrooke’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 188. Asiatic Besearches, voL ix. p. 304. 
J.E.A.S. Yol. I. N.s. pp. 475-481. J.A.S. Bengal, vol. vii. p. 143. Bumouf, 
Lotus, pp. 624-645. Col. Low, Transactions B.A.S. Yol. III. 



of tlie young Biidcllia are adverted to as, ^^qui est apparu 
par Teffet de la racine de la vertu des precedents Bjinas.” 

The importance of these indications will be better appre- 
ciated, when it is understood that the twenty-four statues of 
the Jaina saints were all formed upon a single model, being 
indistinguishable, the one from the other, except by the eJihias 
or subordinate marks on the pedestals, wdiicli constituted the 
discriminating lakshanm or madras of each individual Tirtlian- 
kara. These crypto-devices were, in other cases, exhibited 
as frontal max'ks, or delegated to convenient positions on the 
breast and other parts of the nude statue. In this sense, 
Jainism may be said to have been a religion of signs and 
symbols, comprehending many simple objects furnished by 
nature and further associated with enigmatical and Tanfrie 
devices, the import of which is a mystery to modern in- 
telligenced 

The following is a list of the twenty-four 

Jaina TiuTHANKAiiAS, with theik, Paeentage and 
Disgeiminating Symbols.- 

Names. Symbols. 

1. Rishabha, of the race of IksJmaku^ 

Pratliama Jhia^ the first Jina ’’ . a Bull 

2. Ajita, son of Jitasatni an Elephant 

3. Sambhava, son of Jitdri a Horse 

4. Abhiiiandana, son of Bamhara .... an Ape 

5. Sumati, son of Megha a Curlew 

6. Padmaprabha, son of Sridhara ... a Lotus 

7. Siiparswa, son of Pratishtha .... a Swastika 

8. Chandraprabha, son of Mahdsena . , the Moon 

9. Pushpadanta, or Suvidhi, son of Siqmya an Alligator 

10. Sitala, son of Bridharatha a Srivatsa 


^ In motlern times, Mr. Hodgson tells us, he was able to discriminate statues, 
which passed mth the vulgar for any god their priests chose to name, by the 
ciaiciai test of their “ minute aecompaniments ” and “ frontal appendages.^' — 
J.E.A-S. YoL XVIII. p. 395. See, also, the Chinese-Buddhist inscription from 
Iveu-Yung Kwan, with its mudrds^ and Mr. Wylie's remarks upon dhdr&nis , — 
J.E.A.S. VoL V. N.s. p. 22. 

2 Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 1S7 ; As, Ees. tdL ix. p. 305. Mr. Burgess, 
Indian Antiquary, 1873, voL i ix 134. 
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v/' S ymbols.'"/,, 

11. Sreyau (or Sriyaiisa), son of Yklinu . . a Eliiiioceros 

12. Yasupujya, son of Vasiqmjya . . . . a Baffiilo 

13. Vimala, son of . . . . a Boar 

14. Ananta (xlnantajit), son of Smhasena . a Falcon 

15. Dharaia, son of Blidnu . . . . . . a Thiiiidei*l}olf; 

16. S4nti, son of Viswasena . - . . . . an Antelope 

17. Knntliii, son of Sara a Goat 

18. Am, sm. oi Siidarmm Nandydvaria 

19. Malli, son of Ktimhha a Jar 

20. Mnnisuvrata (Snvrata), son of SiimUra . a Tortoise 

21. Mmi, son of bliieWater-lily 

22. Nemi(or Arishtanemi),s. of a Concli 

23- Pars wa (Pars wanatha), son of Astvasena a hooded Snake 


24. Vardhamanaj also named Vmi, Malm- 
mm, etc., surnamed CharamaAhihakrit, 
or ‘Gast of the Jinas/’Y^ emphatically 
called Sramana or the saint/’ son of 
Siddhartha . a Lion.^ 

In addition to these discriminating symbols, the different 
Tirthankaras are distinguished by the tint of their com- 
plexions. ISTo. 1 is described as of a yellow" or golden 
complexion, which seems to have been the favourite colour. 


^ Dr. Stevenson tas tabulated some further details of the Jaina symbolic devices 
in “ Trisala’s Dreams ’’ : 


Elephant. 

Bull. 

Lion -Tiger. 

Lakshmi. 

A Garland, 

Moon. 

Sun. 

Standard, 

Jar. 

Lotus Lake. 

The Sea. 

Heavenly 

Mansion. 

Trisala. 

Heap of 

Pearls. 

Flameless 

Fire. 


Lucky figures, ^Srivatsa, ^Satvika, ^ Throne, ^Flower-pot, ^ couple of Fishes, 
® Mirror, '^Nandiyiivartap ®Yardham§iia. — Ealpa Sutra, page i. 

Dr. Stevenson "has an instructive note upon Jaina emblems, which I append to 
his Table : — “ In the prefixed scheme of the emblems of the different Tirthan- 
karas, it may strike the reader that there is no vestige of anything like this 
Duddliist Chaitjm in any of them. This arises from one remarkable feature of 
dissimilarity between the Jains and Buddhists. The Dagoba, or Buddhist 
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Fos. 6 and 12 rejoice in a complexion, If os* 8 and 9 

are designated as fair,” No. 19 is described as blue/’ and 
No. 20 as black’’ Parswanatha is likewise blue/’ while 
Maliavira reverts to the typical golden ” hue, the 
SHvarm cJihcwh ‘^the golden form” claimed alike for >Sakya 
Munid 

In illustration of this tendency to faith in emblems among 
the Jaiiias, I quote the independent opinion of Oapiain J. 
Low regarding the origin of the celebmted Phrahdl^ or 
ornamental impress of the feet of Buddha/ and his demon- 
stration of the inconsistent and inappropriate assimilation of 
the wwship of symbols with the higlier pretensions of the 
creed of Sakya Mimi : — 

“ As the Phrabat is an object claiming from the Indo-Chinese 
nations a degree of veneration scarcely yielding to that which they 
pay to Buddha himself, we are naturally led to inquire why the 
emblems it exhibits are not all adored individually as well as in the 
aggregate. It seems to be one of those inconsistencies which mark 
the character of Buddhist schismatics ; and it may enable ns more 
readily to reach the real source of their religion, from which so 
many superstitions have ramified to cross our path in eastern re- 
search. To whatever country or people we may choose to assign 

Cliaitya, was a place originally appropriated to the preservation of relies, a 
practice as ahhorrent to the feelings of the Jaiiias as it is to those of the 
Brahmans. The word Chaitya, when used by the Juinas, means any image or 
temple dedicated to the memory of a Tirthanhara.” — Kalpa Sutra, p. xx\i. 

From qnasi-Bnddhist sources we derive independent Symbols of the Four 
Divisions of the School, 


FOVa CLASSKS. 1 SOBDIVISIOHS. BISTTNCTIVE MAItKS. 

Bahnla 4 sects, using the Sanshrit 

SaJeyeCs, tongue (water-lily) jewel,. 

and tree-leaf put together in 

Khsyapa 6 sects, entitled “ the great the form of a nosegay. 

Brahman's, community/’ using a cor- 

i. ...... 


Upali 3 sects, styled “the class which 

SMra's , " is honored by many,” using 

the language of the Bkd- 


Katyayana 3 sects, entitled “ the class that 
Vaisya's. ! have a fixed habitation,” 

I using the vulgar dialect..... The figure of a w-lieel. 

Csoma de Koros, J.A.S.B. vol. vii, p. 143. 


^ Asiatic Eesearches, vol. xv. p. 84. , 

3 Examples of Jaina-Buddhist FooUpnnts mav be seen in YoL III. x.s. of 
our Joni’nal, p. 159, 
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the original invention of the PhrMt, it exhibits too many un- 
doubted Hindu symbols to admit of our fixing its fabrication upon 
the worshippers of the latter Buddha ; of whose positive dogmas it 
is rather subversive tbau otherwise, by encouraging polytheism. And 
further, the intent with which it was originally framed — namely, to 
embody in one grand symbol a complete system of theology and 
theogoDY— should seem to have been gradually forgotten, or per- 
verted by succeeding ages to the purposes of a ridiculous superstition.” 
— Capt. J. Low, ‘^The Phrabat, or Divine Foot of Buddha from 
Bali and. Siamese Books,” Transactions E.A.S. Yol. II. p. Gd.’- 
The existing traditions of the Jainas, on the other hand, 
consistently adhere to the reverence of nature A forms or the 
more elaborated diagrams and curious devices of their ancient 
creed, ^ which is here shown to have been incompatible with 
the advanced tenets of Buddhism. The YYiishnavas, equally 
ill their turn, had their Vishm-j^ad ; hut when we meet with 
the symbolical impression of the feet under their adaptative 
treatment, we find it decorated and adorned with a totally 
different series of minor emblems to those affected by the 
, early Jainas.® 

Di% Stevenson, in editing the text of the leading Jaina 
authoritjq the Kalpa Sutra, in 1848,^ anived. independentii/ at 

^ A pertinent inquiry is made by E. Friederich in the last Humber of our 
Journal (A^oL IX, x.s. p, 65) : “ W^'ere the Buddhists of Java Jainas ? ’’ 

- Col. AV. Franldin, in his account of the Temple of Parswauhtha at Samet- 
Sikhar, describes the statues as having the “ head fashioned like a turban, with 
seven expanded heads of serpents, Coluber JJuga^ or hooded snake, the mvariahle 
symbol of Phi’swanatha.” The summit of the MU, emphatically termed by 
tile Jainas Samet Si/c/iar, comprises a table-land flanked by twenty small Jaina 
temples. In them are to be found the Vasu-^FdcUhas or ‘ sacred feet,’ similar to 
what are to be seen in the Jaina Temple at ChhmpCmagar. On the south side of 
the mountain is a very large and handsome flat-roofed temple, containing several 
figures of this deity, which exhibit the never-failing attributes of Parswauatha 
and the Jaina religion, viz. the crowned serpent and cross-legged figures of 
Jineswara or Jina, the ruler and guardian of mankind.” — Asiatic Eesearches, 
Yol. ix. pp. 528, 530, “ In their temples, the Swettimbaras have images of 
all these persons (the twenty-four Jinas), which they worship ; hut their de- 
votions are more usually addressed to what are called representations of theh 
feet.”-— Hr. B. Hamilton, Mysore, p, 538, 

3 General Cunningham has published a fac-simile of the Gaya Tishnu-pad, 
which, however, he designates in the Plate, Buddlia-pad,” executed in a.d. 1308 ; 
in this, although many sjanhols of Indian origin and local currency are displayed, 
wo miss the leading Swastika^ and the other mystic diagrams more immediately 
associated with the Jaina and secondary Buddhist systems. — Arch, Eep., 1871, 
vol, i. p. 9, pi. vii. 

The extant MS. text of the Kalpa Sdtra contains a record that “ 900 years 
after Mahaviua, and in the 80th year of the currency of the tenth hundred, 
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a similar eonclasioii with Golebrooke as to the relative posi- 
tions of Jainism and Buddhism, in reference to their common 
source and the more recent innovations and arrogant assump- 
tions of the latter creed. He sums up his remarks in the 
subjoined passage : 

“ There are, however, yet one or two other points in the 
aecoimts the Jains give us, which seem to have a historic hearing. 
The first is the relation said to have subsisted between the last 
Buddha and the last Tirthankara, the Jains making Mahavira 
Gautama’s preceptor, and him the favourite pupil of his master. 
.... In fiivour of the Jain theory (of priority), however, it may 
be noticed, that Buddha is said to have seen 24 of his predecessors 
(llahavanso, I. c. i.), while in the present Ivappo he had but four. 
The Jains, consistently with their theory, make ]\Ia]iavira to have 
seen 23 of his predecessors, all that existed before him in the 
present age. This part of Buddhism evidently implies the know- 
ledge of the 24 TCrthankaras of the Jains. Grautama, however, by 
the force of natural genius, threw their system entirely into the 
shade, till the waning light of Buddhism permitted its fainter 
radiance to re-appear on the western horizon,”^ — Xaljia Sutra, 
London, 1848, p. xii. 

Dr. Stevenson was peculiarly competent to express an 
opinion on this and collateral questions, as he had made 
the ^'ante-Brahmanical worship of the Hindus^’- a subject 
of his especial study, during his lengthened career, as a mis- 
sionary in the Dekhan, in direct association with the people 
of the land, xlmong other matters bearing upon Jainism, 
he gives an instructive account of the process of making a 
god, as traced in the instance of TiTrML or Yithoba, com- 
mencing with the rough unhewn stone of a pyramidical or 
triangular shape, w^hich formed the centre of the druidical 

this Book was w'ritten and publicly read in the currency of the 93rd year.’' 
Hence, taking Makhvira’s period at 503 b,c., its date is fixed at 454 A.h. and 
its publication at 466 — Stevenson’s Ealpa Sutra, p. 95. Colebrooke’s 

Essays, voL ii. p. 193. 

^ “ After writing the above I found my conclusion anticipated by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and I am happy that it now goes abroad with the suffrage of so learned 
an Orientalist — Trans. ll.A.S. YoL I. p. 522.” 

J.B.A.S. Toi. V. pp. 189, 264; Vol. YI. p. 239 ;^ YoL YIII. p. 336. S^ 
also J.A.S. Bengal, articles on cognate subjects, vol. iii. (1834), p, 495 ; vol. vi 
p. 498. 

3 J.R, A. S. (1839), Yol. Y. p. 193 ei seq. Among other questions adverted to, Dr. 
Stevenson remarks : — Yettal is generally, in the Bekhan, said to be an Avatdr of 
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circle of similarly-sliaped blocks — ^proceeding, in the second 
stage, to tlieir adornment with red-ocbre tipped witli white, 
to imitate fire, the further development of the central block 
into a human figure/^ with two arms/^ and its coincident 
promotion to the shelter of a temj)le with more complicated 
rites and ceremonies ; and, finally, in other cases, to the 
transformation of “ the form of a man, but without arms or 
legs,’"’ into fierce and gigantic mao, perfect in all his 
'parts/^ ^ 

Br. Stevenson, in a subsequent article/ followed up his 
comparison of the later images of Vithoba^ with the normal 
ideals of the Jaiiia mtde statues. One of liis grounds for 
these identifications is stated in the following terms : The 
want of suitable costume in the images (of Yithoba and 
Rakbami), as originally carved, in this agreeing exactly 
with the images the Jainas at present worship, and disagree- 
ing with all others adored by the Hindus’’ — who, with ail 
their faults, had always sense of propriety enough to carve 
their images so as to represent the gods to the eye arrayed 
in a way not to give offence to modesty.” 

The author then goes on to relate how the Brahmanists of 

Sira, and wonderful exploits performed by bim are related in a book called the 
Yettal Pachisi ; but which composition has not had the good fortune to gain the 
Toice of the Brahmans and be placed among the Mahatmyas. On the contrary, 
they look upon it merely as a parcel of fables, and dispute" the claims of Vettal to 
any divine honours whatever.” — Dr. Stevenson, J.B.A.S. Yol. Y. p. 192. 

^ Dr, John AYilson, J.E.A.S. Yol. Y. p. 197. ^‘The temple of Yetiil at 
AiAwali, near Siwant 

2 J,E.A.S. Yol. YII. p. 5. 

3 The legend of the creation of Jagganhtha, accepted by bis votaries, points 
to an equally simple origin, which, in this instance, took the form of a drift log 
of Nim-woo*d. This dura or “ branch ” having been pronounced on examination 
to be adorned with the emblems of the Sanha^ Gadd^ Fadma and Ghahra^ was 
afterwards, by dmne intervention, split into the four-fold image of Chatur 
MuHL A little colouring was necessary to complete them, and they then became 
recognized as Sri Krishna or Jagannhth, distinguished by its black hue, Bdldeo, 
a form of Siva, of a white colour, Suhhadra, the sister, . . of the colour of 
'Sairon.’l, ■ 

In this case the Brahmans seem to have surpassed themselves in their theatrical 
adaptations, for they are said to have adopted a practice of dressing-up the figure 
of Jid, in a costume appropriate to the occasion, to represent the principal 
deities of the ruling creeds. Thus at the Earn Kavami, the great image 
assumes the dress and character of ESma; at the Janam Ashtami, that of Krishna; 
at the Kali Pujd, that of Kali,” with two other alternative green-room trans- 
formations, which we need not reproduce,— Stirling’s Orissa, Asiatic Eesearches, 
voL XV. p. 31S. 
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later days appropriated the sacred sites and adapted the Teiy 
images of the local gods to their own purposes. His de- 
scription is most graphic of the way in which the nude 
statues of Vithoha and Rakhami, at Rand(frpai\ were clothed 
in appropriate Hindu garments and made to do duty for the 
Bralimanical Hot less caustic is the 

completion of the tale in the account of the ‘"image-dresser’s’' 
appearance over night at feasts, in the bori*owed habiiimeots 
of his patron god, to be restored for the benefit of the ad- 
miring multitude on the following morningd 

Among other suggestive inquiries, Dr. Stevenson has in- 
stituted a comparison between the equality of all men before 
their god— indicative of pre-cade periods — at the several 
shrines of Vithoba and Jaggannaiha/ and the inferential 
claims of the Jainas to the origination of tlie ever-popular 
pilgrimage to the latter sanctuary. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that the title of "" Jaggannatha is an appellation 
given by the modern Jainas to their Tirthankara Paiwanatha 
in particular.”^ Greneral Cunningham, in his work on the 
Bhilsa Topes, long ago pointed out the absolute identity of 
the outline of the modern figures of Jagganatha wnth the 
trlsiil or curved-trident ornament so frequent in the early 
Buddhist sculptures,^ and, in like manner, Burnouf had 
detected the coincidence of the form of the Vardhamdnakya^ 
or mystic s^^mbol of Mahavira above adverted to, with the 
outline of the Bactro- Greek Monogram so common on the 

^ Ho less acute is Dr. Stevenson’s analysis, in another volurae ot oiu’ Journal 
(Yol. TUI. p. 330), of the position traditionally held by vSiva in India — his 
absence from the original Bruhnianical theogoiiy,” his imperfect assimiiatioa 
with the later forms of their ritual— and the conclusion ‘‘that the worship of 
Siva is nothing more than a superstition of the aboriginal Indians, modified by 
the Brahmans, and adopted into their system,^’ for their own ends. An opinion 
which has been fully confirmed by later investigations. 

^ Journal K.A.S/V 0 I. YU. p. 7, and Yol. YIII. p. 331. See also Col. Sykes, 
Yol. YI. p. 420, note 3. 

^ Jonrn. A.S., p. 423. 

^ “ The triple emblem, represented in fig. 22, pi. xxxii., is one of the most 
valuable of the Sanchi sculptures, as it shows in the clearest and most im- 
equivocal manner the absolute identity of the holy Brahmanical Jaggaimiith with 
the ancient Buddhist triad.” — Bhilsa Topes (London, 18d4), p. 308. Fac -similes 
of these figures may be seen at p. 450, Journ. E..A.S., Yol. YI. o.s. See also 
Laidlav’s translation of Fo-kwe-ki^ pp. 21-26, 261. 

^ Tile symbol forms a distinct object of worship at Amravati. — Fergusson’s 
“Tree and Serpent Worship,” pi. ho:, etc. 
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local coins.^ This last identification opens out a very wide 
field of speculation^ inasmuch as this particular mark has 
now been found in all its integrity, on the person of a Jaina 
statue in the Indian Museum. Another coincidence which may- 
pro ve to have some bearing upon the relative claims of Jainas 
and Buddhists to the Lion pillars, ^ and the frequent repre- 
sentations of that animal upon the sculptures on the Topes, 
etc., is that the Lion proves to have been a special emblem 
as the mystic trident in its turn answered to his 
second title of VardJmmdna, 

Before taking leave of the question of the relations once 
existing between Mahavira and Buddha, it remains for me 
to cite a most curious passage, furnishing a vivid outline 
of the intercourse between and 6%6/a, and foresliadow- 
ing the nascent doubts of the dkciple — which occurs in 
■the Bhagavaii,^ a work recently published by Prof. Weber, 
of the existence of which neither Colebrooke nor Wilson 
were cognizant. I m^j add in further support of the 
identity of Gautama and Sahya Muni — so freely admitted 

1 Burnoufy in noticing tlie 65 names of the figures, traced on the supposed 
Dharma pnuUpikd or imprint of the foot of Buddha in Ceylon, remarks under 
the sixth or Vardhanidnakya head: C’est la encore ime sorte de diagramrae 
mystique egalement familier anx Brahmanes et an Bnddliistes ; son noin sigiiifie 
“ le prospere.” 

Unant a la figure snivante, on tronvera pent-6tre qu’elle doit fitre le Yardha- 
mdna ; je reniarqnerai seulement snr la seconde, qn’elle est ancienne, 
et on la reinarqiie frequemment an revers des medaiHes de Kadphises et de qnei- 
qncs antres inedailles indo-scythiques an type du roi cavalier et vainqneur (A. A. 
pL X, 5, 9(4), et sur le troisieine, qu’elle parait n’etro qu’nne variaiite de la 
seconde.” — Lotus, p. 027. ‘‘’Waddham^nah kumfirikan.” Mahfivanso, 1. 
c. xi p. 70. Col. Sykes, J.R.A.S. Vi. O.S. p. 456, No. 34, etc. 

2 The Ivuhaoii pillar is manifestly Jaina, though there is this to be said, that it 
is more fully wrought than the ordinary round monoliths, some of which Asoka 
may have found ready to his hand. It bears the inscription of Skanda Gupta 
(219 A.B.), but this need no more detract from its true age than the modern 
inscription of Yisala deva of a.d. 1164 would disturb the prior record of 
Asoka on the Dehli (Khkrahkl) Ifit “ The bell (of the capital) itself is 
reeded, after the fashion of the Asoka pillars. Above this the capital is square, 
with a small niche on each side holding a naked standing figure, surmounted 
by a low circular band, in which is fixed the metal spike Jilready described, 

as supporting a .statue of a lion, or some other animal rampant 

On the western face of the square base there is a niche holding a naked standing 
figure, with very long arms reaching to has Icnees. Behind, there is a large snake 
folded in horizontal coils, one above the other, and with its seven heads forming 
a canopy over the idol.” — General Cunningham, Arch. Eep. i. p. 93. 

® Fragment der Bhagavati. Ein beitrag zur kenntniss der beiligen litteratur 
nnd sprache der Jaina. Von A. V^’eber, Berlin, 1867, p. 315. The author, a 
Jaina writer named Malay agiri^ flourished in the thirteenth century a.b. 
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in previous quotations ^—tliat the Iranian texts equally 
designate him by the former epithet. ^ And it is to be 
remembered that Buddhism very early made its way in 
force over parts of Bactria — as the construction of the JVau 
Bihar at Balkh^ lately identified by Sir H. Eawlinson/ suf- 
fices to prove. An edifice which Hiouen Tlisang coiiimemo- 
rates as qui a ete construit par le premier roi do ce 
royaniBe.’’ 

At that time, then, at that juncture, the holy Mahavira’s eldest 
pupil, Indrabhiiti,— houseless, of Gautama’s Gotra, seven (cubits) 
high, of even and regular proportions, with joints as of diamond, 
bull and arrow, fair like the streak on a touchstone or like lotus 
pollen, of mighty, shining, burning, powerful penance, pre-eniiiicnt, 
mighty, of mighty qualities, a mighty ascetic, of mighty abstinence, 
of dried-up body, of compact mighty resplendency, possessed of the 
fourteen preliminary steps, endowed wfith the four kinds of know- 
ledge, acquainted with ail the ways of joining syllables, in moderate 
proximity to the holy ^ramana Mahavira, with knees erect and 
lowered head, endowed with a treasury of meditation, — lived edify- 
ing himself by asceticism and the bridling of his senses. 

Thereupon that holy Gautama, in whom fidth, doubt, and 
curiosity arose, grew and increased, rose up. Having arisen he 
went to the place where the sacred ^ramana Mahavira was. After 
going there, he honours him by three pradakshiim circumambula- 
tions. After performing these, he praises him and bows to him. 
After so doing, not too close, not too distant, listening to him, 
bowing to him, with his face towards him, humbly waiting on Mm 
with folded hands, he thus spoke.” .... 

I have already adverted to Fah-Hian^s mention of a sect, 
in India, who declined to accept S4kya Muni as their 

1 This has not, however, always been conceded. Prof. AVilson, in his remarks 
upon Two Tracts from Kipal,” says Dr. Buchanan has only specified two names, 
Gautama and Shkya, of which the first does not occur in tfie Yipal list, whilst, 
in another place, lie observes that Sakya is considered by the Burmese Buddhists 
as an impostor. . . The omission of the name of Gautama proves that he is not 
acknowledged as a distinct Buddha by the Hip^lese, and he can he identified with 
no other in the list than Sakya Sinha.” — Essays, vol. ii. p. 9. At p. 10 Prof. 
AVilson contests Buchanan’s assertion, and adds'that in the Pali version of 
Amara Kosha Gautama and Sakya Sinha and Auityabandhu are given as 
synonyms of the son of Sui)dho3>a3sA.’' 

2 Fravardin Yasht (circa “ 350~4o0 quoted by Dr. Hang, Essay on the 

Sacred Language of the Parsees, Bombay, 1862, ]p, 188. 

s Quarterly Mevietv^ 1866, and his Central Asia,” Murray, 1875, p. 246.^ 

^ Memoires, vol. i. p. SO. ** Nctva See also Voyages, p. 65, 
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propliet, but wbo avowedly confessed tbeir faith in one or 
more of his predecessors. 

Some very instructive passages in this direction have 
been collected by the Rev. S. Beal, in his revised edition 
of the Travels of Fah-Hian.^ Among the rest, referring to 
the Chinese aspects of Buddhism, shortly after a.d. 458, he 
goes on to say : 

“ The rapid progress of Buddhism excited much opposition from 
the Literati and followers of Lao-tseu. The latter affirmed that 
Sakya Buddha was but au incarnation of their own master, who had 
died 517 b.c., shortly after which date (it was said) Buddha was 
born. This slander was resented by the Buddhists, and they put 
back the date of their founder’s birth in consequence — first, to 
687 BX'.j and afterwards to still earlier periods.” — p. xxvi. 

A coincident assertion of priority *of evolution seems to 
have been claimed, m sUu, at the period of the visit to India 
of the second representative Chinese pilgrim, Sioiieri Thscmg 
(a.i>, 629-645). 

His references to the Jainas, their practices, and their 
supposed appropriation of the leading theory, and consequent 
modification of portions of the Buddhist creed, are set forth, 
at length, in the following quotation : — 

In describing the town of Sinliapura, Hiouen Thsang proceeds : 
cote et A une petite distance du Stoupa, on voit Fendroit oii 
le fondateur de la secte herAtique qui porte des vetements blanos 
(^rctavdsa?)^ compjrit les principes sublimes qu’il cherchait, et 
commen^a A expiiquer la loi. Aujourd’hui, on y voit une inscription. 
A cote de cet endroit, on a construit un temple des dieux. Les 
seetaires qui le frequentent se livrent a des dures austerites. 

La loi qu’a exposee le fondateur de cette secte, a ete pillee en 
grande partie dans les livres du BouMIia, sur lesquels il s’est guide 
pour etablir ses preceptes et ses regies. . . Bans leurs observances 
et leurs exercices religieux, ils suivent presque entierement la r^gle 
des QramanaSf seulement, ils conservent un peu de cheveux sur leur 
tete, et, de plus, ils vont nus. Si par hazard, ils portent des vete- 
ments, ils se distinguent par la couleur blanche. Yoila les diffe- 
rences, d'ailleurs fort legeres, qui les separent des autres. La statue 
de leur maitre divin ressemble, par une sorte d’ usurpation, a celle 


^ London, Trubner, 1869, 
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de Jou-lat (du Tathagata); elle n’en dilfere que par le costume ; 
ses signes de beaiite (maliapourouclia lakchanani) sout absolument 
les memes.^^^ — Memoires sur les contrees occidentales, Parisj 1857j 
voL i. p. 163. 

In this conflict of periods, the pretensions of the JTorthern 
Buddhists may be reducecb by the internal testiinon}’’ of their 
own books, to severely approximate proportions; and here 
Mr. Brian Hodgson’s preliminary researches present them- 
selves, W'ith an authority hitherto denied them ; perchance, 
because they were so definitive!}^ in advance of the ordinary 
knowledge of Buddhism, as deidved from extra -national 
sources. In this case Mr. Hodgson was able to appeal to 
data, contributed from the very nkhtf^ of Buddliisin in 
Magadha — whose passage, into the ready refuge of the 
Yalley of Nipai, w’ould prima facie have secured an un- 
adulterated version of the ancient forinuke, and have 
supplied a crucial test for the comparison of the soutliern 
developments, as contrasted with the northern expaiivsions 
and assimilations of the Faith. Mr. Hodgson observes : — 

“ I can trace something vert/ lihe buddhism into far ages and 
realms : but I am sure that that Buddhism which has come down 
to ns, in the Sanskrit, Pali, and Tibetan books of the sect, and 
which only we do or can hioiofi^ neither old nor exotic.^’ — ^J.A.S.B. 
1837, p, 685.=' 

1 One of Hionen Thsang’s contributions to the place and position of the 
Jaiuas in reference to the Buddhists proper, upon whom he has been supposed ex- 
clusively to rely, is exhibited in his faith in a native magician of the former 
creed, the truth of ■Nvhose predictions he frankly acknowledges in the fol- 
lowing terms Avant I’arrivee du messager dii roi Kumdrn, il y eiit un 
heretique nil {Ni’-kun-‘]/Tirgranth(t^ nonime Fa-che-^lo {Vadjra), qui cntra tout A 
coup dans sa chanibre. Le Maitre de la loi, qui avait entendu dire, depuis long- 
temps, qiie les Nt-Jden exceliaient a tirer T horoscope, le pria aussitdt de s’asseoir 
et I’inteiTOgea ainsi, afiii d’eelaircir ses doutes; ‘ Moi Mioimi-Thsa tuj , religicux 
du royaiime de Tchi-na, je suis venu dans ce pays, ii y a hieu des annees, pour me 
liwer a 1’ etude et a de pieuses recherches. Mamtenant, je desire m’eii retourner 
dans ma patrie; j’ignore si j’y parviendrai on non.’ ” He then goes on to relate ; 

Lo Ki-kieii prit un morceau de craie, traqa des lignes sur la terro, tira les sorts 
et lui repondit en ces termes.” — Hiouen-Thsang, voi. i. (Voyages), p. 228. Bee 
also voL i. p. 224 ; and (Memoires) vol. i. (ii.), pp. 42, 93, 3o4 ; voL ii. (iii.), 
p. 406. 

2 In the same sense, another distinguished writer on Buddhism remarks: 

There is no life of Gotama Buddha, by any native author, yet discovered, that 

is free from the extravagant pretensions with which his history has been so largely 
invested ; from which we may infer that the records now in exist(?nee were all 
prepared long after his appearance in the world.” — Spence Hardy, J.E.A.S. 
Vol. XX. p. 135. 

VOL. IX.— [new seeies.] 
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Col. Tod^s obserYations were not designed to extend to 
the question of tlie relative age of the Jaina and Buddhist 
creeds, hut they serve to show the permaneiice and immuta- 
bility of the former faith in a portion of the continent of 
India, where the people, beyond all other sectional nation- 
alities, have preserved their individuality and reverence for 
local traditions. They explain, moreover, how the leading 
tenet of Jainism — which was shared in a subdued form by 
Buddhism^ — came under its exaggerated aspect to leave 
their best kings at the mercy of less humane adversaries.^ 

Col. Tod proceeds to speak of the Jainas in the following 
terms : — 

*^The Yeclfavan (the man of secrets or knowledge, magician), 
or Magi of llajasthan. The numbers and power of these sectarians 
are little known to Europeans, who take it for granted they 

1 The practical part of the Jain religion consists in the performance of fiye 
duties and the avoidance of five sins. 

^‘Tlie duties are — 1. Mercy to all animated beings; 2. Almsgiving; 3. Vene- 
rating the sages while living, and worshipping their images when deceased ; 4. 
Confession oi faults ; o. Eeiigioiis fasting. 

“ The sins are— 1. Killing; 2. Lying; 3. Stealing; 4. Adultery ; 5. Woiidly- 
mindedness.” — Kalpa Sdtra, p. xxii. 

The Jainas “believe that not to kill any sentient being is the greatest virtue,” 
— The Chintfimani, ed. Bev. H. Bower, Madras, 1868, p. xxi. 

The leading contrast between the simple duties of the Jainas and the later de- 
velopments introduced by the various schools of Buddhists may be traced, in the 
following extracts : 

“ 1. From the meanest insect np to man, then shalt kill no animal whatever ; 
2. Thou shalt not steal; 3. Thon shalt not violate the wife or concubine of 
another.” — Giitzlafi*, “ China Opened,” London, 1838, p. 216. 

“ There are three sins of the body : 1. The taking of life, Murder (1) ; 2. The 
taking that which is not given, Theft (2) ; 3. The holding of carnal intercourse 
with the female that belongs to another, Adultery (3).” — Spence Hardy, Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 461. 

“The ten obligations ’’ commence with “1. Hot to kill; 2. Not to steal; 3. 
Not to njarry ; 4. Not to lie, etc.” — The Eev. S. Beal, Fah-hian, p. 59. Mr. Beal 
goes on to expound the four principles involved in the existence of Buddhism, 
which are defined as these : — “ 1. That man may become superior to the Gods; 
2, That Xiri'di^a is the Supreme good; 3. That religion consists in a right 
preparation of heart (suppi'ession of evil desire, practice of self-denial, active 
benevolence) ; 4. That men of ail castes, and women, may enjoy the benefits of 
a religions life.” — p. i. 

2 “To tliis leading feature in their religion (the prohibition of the shedding of 
blood) they owe their political debasement : for Komarpal, the last King of An- 
Imlwara, ot’ the Jain faith, would not march his armies in the rains, from the 
unavoidable sacrifice of animal life that must have ensued. The strict Jain does 
not even maintain a lamp daring that season, lest it should attract moths to their 
destruction.” — i. p. 519. The oil-mill and the potter’s wheel are stopped for four 
months in the j'ear, when insects most abound.”— i. p. 521. At p. 520 Col, Tod 
enlarges upon the mines of knowledge (of the Jaina) books by the thousand, etc. 
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are feTT and dispersed. To prove tlie extent of their religions 
and political power, it will suffice to remark, that the pontiff of the 
KImrtra-gatclia (true branch), one of the many branches of this 
faith, has 11,000 clerical disciples scattered over India; that a 
single community, the Ossi or Oswal (Ossa in Alarwar), numbers 
100,000 families; and that more than half the mercantile wealth 
of India passes through the hands of the Jain laitjd^ — Tod, under 
Alewar, vol. i. p. 518. 

Col. Tod’s contemporary, and superior officer, Gen. Malcolm, 
gives ns an equally striking insight into the active aggressive* 
ness of the Brahmans and the helpless submissiveness of the 
J ainas in his current narrative : — 

^^Six years ago, the Jains built a handsome temple at ITjjain; a 
Jidtee, or priest of high character, arrived from Guzerat to con- 
secrate it, and to place within the shrine the image of their favourite 
deity (Parswanath); but on the morning of the day fixed for this 
purpose, after the ceremony had commenced and the Jains had filled 
the temple expecting the arrival of their idol, a Erahman appeared 
conveying an oval stone from the river Seepra, which he proclaimed 
as the emblem of Mahadeva, (and his following) soon drove the 
unarmed bankers and shopkeepers from their temple, and proclaimed 
^ ITahadeva as the overthrower of Jains.’ ’’ — Malcolm, Central India, 
yoL ii. p. 160. See also Edward Cqnolly, in J.A.S.E,, 1837, p. 834. 

In addition to the personal experiences and graphic narra* 
tives of Col. Tod, as detailed in his Rajasthan,” a new class 
of testimony, from indigenous sources, has lately reached 
us, in the contributions of an independent visitor to the 
courts of the Chiefs of the Rajput states, whose careful exami- 
nation and reproduction of the monuments existing in sit it 
has been associated with the acquisition of an amount of 
ancient lore, as preserved among the people themselves, which 
has not always been accessible under the necessarily reserved 
attitude of English officials. 

I cite M. Rousselet’s own words regarding the nature 
of the documents in the possession of the Jainas, and the 
reiterated cliai'ges they advance against the heretical 
Buddhists : 

'^Les livres religieux des Jainas, dont la traduction jetterait un 
grand jour sur les ages recules de Phistoire de Plnde, ont 6te de- 
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laisses jusqu^^ present par nos savants orientalistes. Si ron en 
eroit les traditions conservees par ies pretres de cette secte, Torigine 
du jainisme remonterait d des centaines de siecles avant Jesus-Christ ; 
il parait, en tout cas, etabli qu’il existait bien avant Tapparition de 
^akya Moimi, et il est menie possible qiie les doctrines de ce dernier 
ne soient qu’une transformation des doctrines jainas. Les Bouddbistes 
recoiinaissent du reste Mabavira, le dernier Tirthankar jai'na, comme 
le precepteur de Jainas considerent, de leur cote, les 

Bouddbistes comme des beretiques, et les out poursuivis de tout 
temps de lenr baine.’^ — ^p. 373, 

"We could scarcely have expected any contributory evidence 
towards the antiquity of the J aina creed from. Brahmaiiioal 
sources, and, yet, an undesigned item of testimony to that end 
is found to be embalmed in the Padma Parana,^’ where, in 
adverting to the deeds of Yrihmpati and his antagonism to 
Indra, Jainism is freely admitted to a contemporaneous ex- 
istence with the great Ooda of the Brahmans, and though 
duly designated as heretic,^’ is confessed, in the terms of the 
text, to have been a potent competitor for royal and other 
converts, in very early times J I am by no means desirous 
of claiming either high antiquity or undue authority for the 
Sindu Piimncis^ but their minor admissions are at times 
instructive, and this may chance to prove so.^ 

^ “ The Asuras are described as enj oying the ascendancy over the Devatas, when 
TrihnHpaii, taking advantage of tlieir leader Suhra's being enamoured of a 
nymph of heaven, sent by Xndra to interrupt his penance, comes among the former 
as Sukr^f, and misleads them into irreiigion by preaching heretical doctrines; the 
doctrines and practices he teaches are Jain, and in a preceding passage it is said 
that the sons of Eaji embraced the Jina Dhai'mma.”— Padma i^uiAna, "Wilson, 
J.lt.A.S, Vol. V. p. 2S2. See also pp. 287, 310-U. 

® Professor Wilson, arguing upon the supposed priority of the Buddhists, at- 
tem])ted to account for the frequent allusions to the Jainas in the Brahmaiiical 
vritiugs by concluding that since the Batiddhas disappeared from India, and 
the Jainas only have been known, it will be found that the Hindu writers, when- 
ever they speak of Bauddhas^ show, by the phraseology and practices ascribed to 
them, that they really mean Bamas. The older writers do not make the same 
mistake, and the usages and expressions they give to Bmiddha personages are not 
Jaina/hiit BmiddhaB — Essays, voL i. p. 329, 

It is to he added, however, that Prof. Wilson, when he put this opinion on 
record in 1832, had to rely upon the limited knowledge of the day, which pre- 
siippo.sed that the Jainas had nothing definite to show prior to the ninth century 
(p. 333). He was not then aware of the very early indications of their unobtrusive 
power in Southern India in Saka 411 (a.i>. 489), if not earlier, as proved by Sir W. 
Eliiot’s Inscriptions (J.K.A.S. 1837, YoL IV. pp. 8, 9, 10, 17, 19) : and still less 
could he have foreseen the new revelations from Mathura, which, of course* 
would have materially modified his conclusions. 
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Tlie PanelKf Tanfm — the Indian original of Fables — 

which has preserred mtaef so inanj?- of the ancient traditions 
of the land — also retains among the network of its ordinary 
homespun tales and local stories, a yeiy significant admission 
of the 230sition once held b}’- the Jaina sect amid the social 
relations of the people. The fable, in question, appears in the 
authorized Sanskrit text, which, under some circumstances, 
might hare caught the eve of Brakmanical revisors ; neverthe- 
less we find ill its context ^^the chief of the (Jaina) con- 
vent’’ expressing himself, ^^IIow now, son; what is it you 
say ? Are we Brahmans, think you, to be at any one’s beck 
and call ? no ; at the hour we go forth to gather alms, 
we enter the mansions of those votaries only who, we know, 
are of approved faith.” ^ 

That Chandra Gupta was a member of the Jaina commu- 
nity is taken by their writers as a matter of course, and 
treated as a known fact, wdiich needed neither argiinieiit nor 
demonstration.^ The dociimentar}^ evidence to this effect is 

^ This is Prof. Wilson’s cam rendering of the text. As vcq liaxe seen, his leading 
tendencies ^\-ere altogether against the notion of the antiquity or ante-Iiuddbistieui 
development of the Jaina creed (Essays, vol. iii. p. 227) ; and yet heT\'as forced on 
many occasions, like the present, to a*dmit that the terms were Biiddiiist, but the 
tenor was Jaina. In a note on the Pancha Tantra (p. 20, voL ii.) he remarks, 
‘‘ Prom snhsoqnent passages, however, it appears that the usual confusion of 
Bauddha and Jaina occurs in the Pancha Tantra; and that the latter alone is 
intended, whichever he named. ” And with regard to the quotation given above 
he goes an to say : “ The chief peculiarity, however, of this story is its eori-cct 
delineation of Jain citstoms ; a thing very unusual in Brahmanicul books. The 
address of the barber, and the benediction of the Superior of the Jlhdrcf, are 
conformable to Jain usages. The whole is indeed a faithful picture. . . . 
The accuracy of the description is an argument for some anthpiity ; as the 
more modern any work is, the more incorrect the description of the Jainas 
and Banddhas, and the confounding of one with the other.’" — 184-0, vol. ii. 
p. 76. 

^ Book No, 20. Countermark 774, Mackenzie MSS., J.A.S. Bengal, vol. vii. 
p. 411. 

Section 8. Chronological tables of Hindu rajas (termed Jaina kings of the 
Bravida country in the table of contents of book iffo. 20). 

“ In the 4tli age a mixture of names, one or two of them being Jaina; Chandra 
Gupta is termed a Jaina. Ghola rkjas. Himasila a Jaina king.” 

The reporter, the Eev. William Taylor, adds the remark^ These lists, though 
imperfect, may have some use for occasional reference.” 

‘‘The extinction of the Brahman and Kshatriya classes was predicted by 
BiiADRA-BAHr Muni, in his interpretation of the 14 dreams of CHANDiiA 
Gupta, whom they, the Srawak Yatfs, make out in the Btiddha^mldsa, a 
bar work, to have been the monarch of IJijayani.” — Trans, E.A.S. Yol. I. 
p. 413. 

“ And Chandra Gupta, the king of Phtaliputra, on the night of the full moon 
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of comparatively early date, and, apparently, absolved from 
all suspicion, by the omission from their lists of the name of 
Asoka, a far more powerful monarch than his grandfather, 
and one whom they would reasonably have claimed as a 
potent upholder of their faith, had he not become a pervert. 

The testimony of Megasthenes would likewise seem to 
imply that Chandra Grupta submitted to the devotional 
teaching of the sermdnas, as opposed to the doctrines of 
the Brahmans. The passage in Strabo runs as follows : — 
Toi^ Se ^amXevori. avveivab dr^^/eXmv TryvOavo/j^evot^ mpl rmp 
alrmv, teal ifceivcov depairevovcn, /cal XiTavevovab to delov, 
— Strabo, xv. i. 60. 

We must now turn to tbe authoritative account of the 
succession of the Mauryas, as presented by the Brahmanical 
texts, which had so many chances of revision, both in time 
and substance, in their antagonism to all ancient creeds, and 
less-freely elaborated delusions, than their own more modern 
system professed to teach the Indian world. 

The most- approved of their Pur anas, under the chrono- 
logical and genealogical aspects — the Vislmu Purdna — intro- 
duces the succession of the Mauryas in the following terms ; 

Upon the cessation of the race of hTanda, the Mauryas will pos- 
sess the earth ,• for Kautilya will place Chandragupta on the throne. 
His son will be Biudusara ; his son will be Asokavardhana ; his 
son will be Suyasas; his son will be Basaratha; his son will be 
Sangata ; his son will be Salisuka ; his son will be Somasarman ; 

ill the month of K^irtika, had 16 dreams ’’ — Mr. Lewis Lice, Indian 

Antiq^nary, 1874, p. lo5. 

Mr. Rice adds the “ Chronology of the RajAvali Rathe,” as given by Beva 
Chandra, to the following effect: After the death of Yira Varddham^ma 
Gautama and other Kevalis, 62 years. Then Handi Mitra and other Sruta 
Kevalis, 100 years. Then Yis^kha and other Basa purvis, 183. Then Nakshatra 
and other Elladasangadhara, 233. Then was horn Yikramhditya in TJjjayini ; 

. . . . and he established his own era from the year of Rudirodghri, the 

60'5th year after the death of Yarddhamhna.” 

“ Intepretation of the 16 dreams of Chandi’a Gupta. 

“1. All knowledge will be darkened. 

2. The Jaina religion wiU decline, and yonr successors to the throne take dikshe. 

“ 3. The heavenly beings will not henceforth visit the Bharata Kshetra, 

“ 4. The Jainas will be split into sects, 

‘^ 0 . The clouds will not give seasonable rain, and the crops will be poor. 

6. True knowledge being lost, a few sharks will glimmer with a feeble light. 

“ 7. A'ryakhanda \^dll be destitute of Jaina doctrine. 

“ 8. The evil will prevail and goodness be hidden 

16. Twelve years of dearth and famine will come upon this land.* 
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his son will he Ratadlianwan ; and his successor will he Brlhadratha. 
These are the ten Mauryas, who will reign over the earth for 137 
years.” — Yisluiu Parana, hook iv. cap. xxiv. 

The full list of the Kin^s of Magradha, obtained from these 


sources, runs as follows : 

i. PuADYOTANA. 

ii. .Palaka. 

iii. ViSAKHAYCJPA. 

iv. Janaka. 

V. iSTakdivardhana.^ 

vi. SlSUNAGA. 

vii. K AKA VARNA. 

viii. Kshemadharm'an. 

ix. Kshattraujas. 

X. Yaomisara (Bimbisara). 

xi. Ajatasatru. 

xii. Darbhaka. 

xiii. Udayaswa. 

xiv. Nakdivardhana. 


XV. Mahanandin.- 
xvi. Nanda, Mahdpadma.^ 
xvii. Sum ALYA & 7 Brothers 

(“the Brahman KiuUilya will 
root out the 9 Xamlas 
xviii. OlIAXDRA GUPTA, 
xix. Binbpsara. 

XX. ASOKAAhlRDIIAXA, 

Xxi. SUYASAS. 
xxii. Dasaratha. 
xxiii. Sangata. 
xxiv. Salisuka. 

XXV. SoMASARMAN. 

xxvi. Satauhanwan. 
xxvii. Brihadratha. 


The inquiry might here be reasonably raised, as to how 
a BraJiyaan^ like KantUyciy came to select, for sovereignty, a. 
man of a supposedly adverse faith. But though our King- 
maker was a Brahman, he was not necessarily, in the modern 
acceptation of the term, a BrdhmanktB The fact of the 
Brahma Has being bracketed in equal gradation with the 
Sramanas of the Jainas and Buddhists, in the formal versions 
of Asoka’s edicts, clearly demonstrates that the first-named 
class had not, as yet, succeeded to the exclusive charge of 
kings’ consciences, or attained the leading place in the hier- 
archy of the land which the}^ subsequently claimed. Moreover, 
in the full development of their power, the Brahmans, as a 
rule, recognized their proper metier of guiding and governing 
from within the palace, and but seldom sought to become 
ostensibly z’eigning kings. Thus, supposing Kaiitihja to 
have been, as is affirmed in some passages, an hereditary 
minister,^ he might well have sought to secure a submissive 


1 “ 0 Praclyota kings, 138 years.’* ^ “ 10 Saisun-^ga kings, 362 years.” 

® “ He will be the annihiiator of the Kshatrya race ; for, after him, the kings 
of the earth will be Sudras^ 

^ Hindu Theatre, p. 145. “Vishnu Gupta,” son of Chanaka (hence ChSinakya). 
He is described in the Vrikai-Kathd as a “Brkhman of mean appearance, digging 
in a meadow.”-*-H. T. p.* 1 40, and Wilson’s Works, yol iii. p. 1 77 ; see also vol. iii. 
p. 354, and the Mahawanso, p. 21, with the full list of references, pp. Ixxvi, et seq. 
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prince^ witlioiit regard to his crude ideas of faith, and one 
uiilikel}^ to Irencli upon the growing pretensions of the Brah- 
inanical class. But, among other things, it is to be kept in 
yiew that, hitherto, there had been no overt antagonism of 
creeds, regarding which, as will be seen hereafter, Asoka so 
wisely counsels sufferance and consideration. 

The leading question of caste, also, has a very important, 
though seemingly indirect, bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. It is clear that the whole theory of Indian castes 
originated in a simple natural division of labour associated 
with heredity of occupations, constituting, as civilization ad- 
vanced, ipso facto, a system of social class discrimination ; each 
section of the community having its defined rights and being 
subject to its corresponding responsibilities.^ In the initiatory 
stage this simple distribution of duties clearly had no concern 
with creeds or forms of religious belief. 

But beyond this, we have already seen (p. 157) that it was 
not incompatible with their obligations to their own faith, 
that Brahmans should officiate in Jaina temples — and, as 
almost a case in point, we find very early instances of Jaina 
Kings entertaining Brahman Furohits? but it need not for a 
moment be supposed that these ‘‘spiritual guides taught their 
sovereigns either theVedic or Brahmanical system of religion.^ 

The conception of caste itself was obviously indigenous, and 
clearly an institution of home growth, which flourished and 

^ 111 the South and Central India the term caste seems still to represent class. 
“ The Hindus, as in all parts of India, are divided into four great castes ; but it 
wiil he preferable to speak of the inhabitants of this country as nations and classes ; 
for it is in this manner they divide themselves and keep alive those attachments and 
preindices which distinguish them from each other. — Malcolm’s ‘‘Central India,” 
Yol. ii p. 114. 

2 “ While Padmapara was reigning in the city of Kotikapura. . . His Queen 
being Padmasri, and pnrohita Soma Somarsi, a Brahman.”— Raj avali Kathe, 
Ind. Antiquary, 1874, p. 154. 

3 Govinda Raya makes a grant of land to a “Jaina Brahman.”— Journal Royal 
Asiatic Society, Yol. YIII. p. 2; see also Colonel Sykes, J.R.A.S., Yol. YL 
pp. 301, 305, and F. Buchanan, Mysore, vol. iii. p. 77. 

It has elsewhere been remarked by other commentators: — “ We see from the 
history of the Buddhist patriarchs, that the distinction of castes in no way interfered 
with the selection of the chiefs of religion. S&kya Muni was a Kshatrya ; Maha 
Rasyapa, his successor, was a BrMiman ; Shatig na ho sieou, the third’patriarch, 
was a Yaisya ; and his successor, Yeou pko Khieouto, was a Sudra.” — Remusat, 
note, cap xx. Foe hoi ki^ Laidlay’s Translation, p. 178. 

‘‘ Sau«-ata books treating on the , subject of caste never call in question the 
antique fact of a fourfold mvision of the Hindu people, hut only give a niore 
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engrafted itself more deeply as the nation progressed in its 
own independent self- development. In this sense w'e need 
not seek to discover any reference to its machinery in the 
.authentic texts, of the Tedas.^ --The Aryan pastoral races^ 
who reached India from distant geographical centres, how- 
ever intellectually endowed, were, in their very tribal com- 
munities and migratory habits, unfitted and unprepared for 
such matured, social conditions. ' ' 

.The, intrusion of a .foreign race,- in considerable iiiimhers, 
would tend to .fix, the local distribution, and add a new* 
division of its , own to those already existing among people 
of tlie land. ..It might he suggested that the Ted ic Aryans 
thus constituted, in their new home, the of tiie ‘'iivo 
.classes of men ^^ to whom they so frequently, refer in the text 
of the Big Veda? 

But there are decided objections to any such conclusion, 
as in one instance the five classes are distinctly alluded to as 
within the Aryan .pale, in oppositio.n to the .local 

liberal mterpretation to it than the current Br-Ahinanical one of their dav.” — B. 
II. Hodgson, J.ILA.S, Vol. II. p. 289. 

And to cnnehide tlieso references, I may point to the fact that Sahy!» Ariiui, in 
one iiistaiiee, is represented as having promised a “ young Brdhmffn that hi' shall 
become a perfect — Ksoma de Kerbs, Asiatic Kesearches,Tol. xx. p. 1-33. 

^ Atuir, J.lt.A.S. x.s. A^ol. 1. p. 356 ; Sanskrit Texts, vol. i. pp. 7, 15, etc. ; 
vol. V, p. 371. Colehroolie, As. lies. vol. vii. p. 251 ; Essays, vol. i. pp. 101, 309. 
Alax Aiiiller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p, 570. Wilson, Kig Ahxla, vuL i p. xliv. 

2 “ Over the five men, or classes of men"' {pancha kshithmn). — ilig; AAda, 
Wilson’s translation, vol. i. pp. 20, 230,314; ii. p. xv,, “The five classes of 
beings,” p. 170; iii. p. xxii., “The five races of men” {pdmhajtmijuHn Icrhltlislnf) 
87 ; “ The five classes of men,” pp. 468, 506, etc. “ The commentator explains 
this term to denote the four castes, Brahman^ Kshatriya^ Vai.v/a, and AVh.//-a, and 
the barbarian or yishdda; hut Sipana^oi coimse, expresses the received (ipinions 
of his own age.” — WUlson, liig Yeda, vol. i. p. xliii; also vol. ii. p. xv. See also 
Aluir, vol. i. p. 176, et scq. 

Pliny’s detail of the castes or classes of India dijffers slightly from that of 
Megustlienes’, and, like the Yedic tradition, estimates the number of divisions at 
Jive, excluding the lowest servile class. “ The people of the more civilized nations 
of India are divided into several classes. One of these classes tills the earth, 
another attends to military affairs, others, again, are occupied in mercantile 
pursuits, while the wisest and most wealthy among them have the management 
of the affairs of State, act as judges, and give counsel to the King. Tlie fifth 
class entii’ely devoting themselves to the pursuit of wisdom, which, in these 
countries, is almost held in the same mneration as religion^ . . * “In addition to 
these, there is a class in a half-savage state, and doomed to endless labour ; by 
means of their exertions, all the classes previously mentioned arc supported.” — 
Pliny, vi. 22. 19, Bohn’s edition, 1855. 

2 “ The sage Athi, who was venerated by the five classes of men, . . . and 
baffling, show^erers (of benefits), the devices of the malignant Wilson, 

vol. i. p. 314 (E.Y. i. viii.). 
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So tliat these references must be supposed either to apply to 
the Aryan tribes, as once distinguished from each other in 
their previous dwelling-places, or to refer to the independent 
waves of immigration of the clans across the Indus, which 
would establish a sufficiently marked subdivision of the 
parent race. 

On the other hand, it is clear that if they had no birth- 
caste, they had very arrogant notions of colour,'^ 

which, under modern interpretation, has come to have the 
primary meaning of caste. We find them speaking of the 
Aryam mmami the Aryan-colour ; ^ and our white- 

complesionecl friends ’’ are contrasted with the black skins 
and imperfect language of the indigenous races 

These utterances appear to belong to the period of the 
Aryan progress through the Punjab. Whether after their 
prolonged wanderings, the surviving members of the com- 
munity reached the sacred sites on the Saraswati in 
diminished force, we have no means of determining ; but 
they would, as far as we can judge, have here found them- 
selves in more densely inhabited districts, in disproportionate 
numbers to the home population, and cut off from fresh 
accessions from the parent stock. 

But, however few in numbers, they were able to place their 
mark upon the future of the land, to introduce the worship of 
their own gods, to make their hymns the ritual, and finally, 
as expositors of the new religion, to elevate themselves into a 
sanctity but little removed from that of the deity 

We have now to inquire, what bearing this view of caste 

^ “He gave horses, he gave the Sim, and Ixdba gave also the many-iionrishing 
cow : he gave golden treasure, and having destroyed the Dasyus^ he protected 
the Aryan tribe.” — Wilson, B.V. voL iii. p. 56. Aryam varnam “the Aryan 
colour.”— Muir, voL v. p. 114; and ii, 282, 360, 374. “ Indra . . . divided 
the fields with his white-complexioned friends,”— Wilson, B.Y. vol. i. p. 259. 

- (Indra) “tore off the black skin.” Vol, ii. p. 35 (ii. i. 8). (Indra) “ scattered 
the hlack-sprimg servile ” (hosts). Vol. ii. p. 258 (ii. vi. 6). (Dasyus) “ wdio are 
babblers defective in speech.” Vol. iv. p, 42. “ may we conquer in battle the 
ill-speaking man.” Vol. iv. p. 60. 

^ “ viii. 381, No greater crime is known on earth than slaving a BiAhman ; and 
the Iving, therefore, must not even form in his mind an idea of killing a priest.” 
“ ix. 317. A Brhhman, whether learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity.” 

“ ix. Thus, although Brfihmans employ themselves iu all sorts of mean occu- 
pation, they must invariably be honoured ; for they are something transcendently 
divine.” — G. C. Haughton, “The Institutes of Mann” (1825). 
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lias upon tlie pretensions of the Jainas to high antiquity. It 
is clear that the elaboration and gradual deyelopment of the 
subdivisions of caste must have been the work of ages; in 
early times limited to four classes of men, it has so grown 
that, in our day, in a single district in Upper India, the 
official statistical return gives no less than nineh’^-fivc classes 
of the population, as ranged under the heading of Caste, 
and the full total for the entire government of the ]!sorth- 
Westerii Provinces mounts up to no less than 560 castes 
among the Hindus alone.^ 

If this be taken as the rate of increase, to what primitive 
times must we assign the pre-caste period, and with it the 
indigenous population represented by those, who, with the 
simplest form of worship, avowedly lived a life of equality 
before their Maker ; and so long resisted any recognition of 
caste, till the force of examjile and surrounding custom led 
them exceptionally, and in a clumsy way,^ to subject the 
free worship of each independent votary to tlio control of a 
ministering priesthood. 

We may conclude, for all present purposes, that Vindusara 
followed the faith of his father, and that, in the same belief — 
whatever it may prove to have been — ^his childhood’s lessons 
were first learnt by Asoka. 

The Ceylon authorities assert that Viadusara^s creed was 
^‘^Brahmanical,” but, under any circumstances, their testimony 
would not carry much weight in the argument about other 
lands and other times, and it is, moreover, a critical question as 
to how much they knew about Brahmanism iUelf^ and whether 
the use of the word Brahman does not merely imply, in their 
sense, a non-Buddhistic or any religion opposed to their own.^ 

^ Eeport oil Sali^ranpiir, Elliot’s Glossary, vol. i. p. 296. 

2 Ibid, p, 283. Census Report for 1865. 

® “ ViiiSHABHANATHA was iiicamate in tbis 'world . . . at the city of Ayodhyd, 
... He also arranged the various duties of mankind, and allotted to men the 
means of subsistence, viz. Asi, ‘the sword;’ Mmij ‘letters* {lit. ink); Krishi^ 
‘agriculture;’ VdniJtja^ ‘commerce;’ Fasiipdtay ‘ attendance on cattle.’ . , . 
Thus Yrishabhan&tha established the religion of the Jains, in Rs four classes or 
castes, of JBrdhmans, Kshatyis^ Vaisyas^ and lSudras*^-—0. Mackenzie, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. ix. p. 259. 

^ “ The father (of Asoka) being of the Brahmanical faith, maintained (bestow- 
ing daily alms) 60,000 Brahmans. He himself in like manner bestowed them 
for 3 years.” — Mahawanso, p. 23, 
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' I Vilow arrive, at, the primarj’*^ object, which, in ,noinm'al 
terms, heads this paper, regarding the relative precedence of 
Jainism and Buddhism, as tried and tested by the ultimate 
determination of the early faith of Asoka/^ 

111 the preliminary inquiiy, I have often had to rely upon 
casual and inconsecutive evidence-, which my readers may 
estimate after . their own ideas and predilections. I have at 
length to face what might previously have been regarded as 
the crucial difficulty of my argument ; but all doubts and 
obscurities in that direction may now be dissipated before 
Asoka’s oivn words, which he or his advisers took such in- 
finite pains to perpetuate — under the triple phases of his 
tardy religious progress — on rocks and big stones, and more 
elaborately-prepared Indian LdU or monoliths. 

It is fulty ascertained, that the knowledge of the characters 
of this Ldt alphabet, together with the power of interpreting 
the meaning of these edicts, had been altogether lost and ob- 
scured in the land, where these very monuments stood unde- 
faced, up to the fourteenth century a.d. ; when Firuz Shah, on 
the occasion of the removal of two of the northern monoliths 
to his new city on the Jumna, ineffectually summoned the 
learned of all and every class and creed, from far and near, to 
explain the writing on their surfaces.^ It is therefore satis- 
factory to find that, so to say, records had preserved 

intmi a tradition of what the once again legible purport of 
the inscriptions reveals^ as coincident with the subdued and 
elsewhere disregarded pretensions of the sect. 

Abul Fazl, the accomplished minister of Akbar, is known 
to have been largely indebted to the Jaina priests and their 
carefully preserved chronicles, for much of his knowledge of 
the past, or Sindii, period of the empire he had to describe 
statistically, under the various aspects of its soils, its reve- 
nues, its ancient legends, its conflicting creeds, etc. In his 
A'in-i-Akhan he has retained, in his notice of the kingdom 
of Kashmir, three very important entries, exhibited in the 

^ My Path an Kings of Helili, p. 292. General Cnnningliam, Arch. Eei). 
vol. i. pp. 155, 161. Elliot’s Historiajxs, vol. iii. p. 352. 
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original Persian ¥ersion quoted below, ^ wbieb establisli : (1) 
that Asoka Mmself first introduced eo 

into the kingdom of Kashmir; (2) that Buddhism'' was 
dominant there during the reign of Jaloka; and (8) that 
Brahmanism superseded Buddhism under’ Raja Saclnnara,- 

Hr. Bioclimaim’s reyised text, p. 
evV Baring tlie reign of Jaloka Buddhism is stated to have been pre- 
valent. {jj^j XTnder EaJaSaclilnaratho 

Brahmans again asserted their snpreniacj ^ 

1 t«j?b^ j AikA-^t UA^*.*sA p* dSO. 

- IxiNGS OP XaSHMIr AFTEll 3d PllINCES ‘‘ -SVIIOSE NAMES AUE FOILGOTTEX.’' 

Persian Names. Sanskrit Names (As. Hl's. xv.}. 

4 O (Lava). 

^ Kusesaya, 

(’^'ariant^^:,^^:;) Khagendra* 
j^i Surendra. 

'h ^ Godhara, 

,AJwj i^jy^ Smarna, 

Jmiaha, 

Bachmam, 

V ^ v> Lf w 

(ASa:^ (jJ^\ Asoica, descended from the pa- 

ternal great-uncle of Khagendra.) 
jji jJimJ Jaloka* 

Ddmodara, 

(Tar. lIaA-jJ, uJ^Ajs^ ) ITtishha^ Jmhka^ Kanuh^ 

® a^^xAIa ^ j koi* 

I AlMmanyxu 

Calcutta Text, p. ^vp. Gladwin, Tol. ii. p, 171. Prinsep’s Essays, TJse- 
* M Tables, p. 243. 
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111 "brief, this extratieous evidence, from possibly secondary 
Jaina sources, is fully consistent with what Asoka has still to 
disclose in the texts of his own inscriptions ; but it conveys, 
indirectly, even more than those formal and largely-dis- 
tributed official documents — which merely allow us to infer 
that Asoka's conversion to Buddhism occurred late in his life 
or reign. But the annals of Kashmir, on the other hand, more 
emphatically imply that either he did not seek to spread, or 
had. not the chance or opportunity of propagating his new 
faith in the outlying sections of his dominions ; and that, in 
this valley of Kashmir, at least, Buddhism came after him, as 
a consequence of his southern surrender rather than as a 
deliberate promulgation of a well-matured belief on his part. 

The leading fact of Asoka’s introduction or recognition of 
the Jaina creed in Kashmir, above stated, does not, however, 
rest upon the sole testimony of the Muhammadan author, 
but is freely acknowledged in the Brahmanical pages of the 
Raja Tarangini — a work which, though finally compiled and 
put together only in 1148 a.b., relies, in this section of its 
history, upon the more archaic writings of Rachna MiMra and 
Sri OhhaviUuMra. Professor Wilson’s recapitulation of the 
context of this passage is somewhat obscure, as, while hesitat- 
ing to admit that Asoka introduced ” into Kashmir ‘Hhe 
Jma SdsayiaR he, inconsistently, affirms that he invented 
or originated” it. If so, we must suppose that Jainism had 
its germ and infantile birth in an outlying valley of the 
Himalaya in 250 b.c. — a conclusion which is beyond measure 
improbable J 

^ Professor Wilson’s paraphrase runs : “ The last of these princes being child- 
less, the crown of Kashmir reverted to the family of its former rulers, and 
devolved on Asoka, who was descended from the paternal gi’eat uncle of Kha- 
GEXDiiA. This prince, it is said in the Ain i-Akbxtri^ abolished the Brahmanical 
rites, and substituted those of Jina\ from the original (text of the Baja Taran- 
gini), however, it appears that he by no means attempted the former of these 
heinous acts, and that, on the contrary, he was a pious worshipper of .Siva, 
an ancient temple of whom in the character of Yijayesa he repaired. With 
respect to the second charge, there is better foundation for it, although it appears 
that this prince did not introduce, hut invented or originated the Sctsana,”-^ 
As. Ees. vol. XV. p. 19. 

The text and purport of the original are subjoined ; the latter runs: “ Then the 
prince Asoka, the lover of truth, obtained the earth; who sinning in subdued 
affections produced the Jzna Sdsam* Jaloka, the son and successor of Asoka, 
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I liad outlined and transcribed tlie subjoined sketch of the 
contrasted stages of Asoka’s edicts, before the Indian Aufi- 
qnary containing Dr. Kern’s revision of the translations of 
his predecessors came under mj notice. 

As I understand the position of the inquiry at this moment, 
Dr. Kern is aided by no novel data or materials beyond 
the reach of those who came to the front before him, and it 
may chance to prove that he has been precipitate in closing 
his case, while a new and very perfect version of the same 
series of inscriptions, at Khalsi, is still awaiting Greneral 
Cunningham’s final imprimatur — a counterpart engrossed in 
more fully-defined characters, which Dr. Kern does not 
appear to have heard of. Dr. Kern’s method of dealing 
with his materials might not commend itself to some inter- 
preters. He confesses that the original, or Pnlan copy, 
forming the basis of all other variants, was east in the 
dialect of Magadha, and he then goes through the curious 
process of reducing the Girndr text — which he takes as his 
representative test — into classical or Brahmanic Sanskrit, 
on which he relies for his competitive translation. At the 
same time he admits, without reserve, that the geographi- 
cally distributed versions of the guiding scripture were 
systematically adapted to the various dialects of Gujarati 

was a prince of great prowess; Ke OTercarne tlie assertors of the JBamhUia heresies, 
and quickly expelled the Mlecdihas from the eoiintry. .... 

“The conquest of KanaiiJ by this prince is connected with an event not xinproh- 
ahle in itself, and which possibly marks the introduction of the iirahmanical 
creed, in its more perfect form, into this kingdom, and Jaloka is said to have 
adopted thence the distinction of castes, and the practices wliich were at that 
time established in the neighhotiring kingdoms. ... He forbox’e in the latter 
part of his reign from molesting the followers of the Baiiddha schism, and even 
bestowed on them some enclowmeiits.’*— As. Ees. toI, xv. p. 21. 

Tr oyer’s translation of 102 runs : 

“ Ce luonarque (Asoka) ayant en ^we'tout penchant vicieux, embrassala 
religion de Djina, et etendit sa domination par des enclos d’elevatious sacrees do 
terre dans le pat/s de Cuchkala, ou esii siktee la montagne de Vitasta. 

103. La Yitastfj. passait dans la ville au milieu des hois sacres et des Yih^iras; 
o’etait la ou s’eievait, bdti par lui, un sanctuaire de Buddha, d’une liauteur doiit 
I’oeil ne pouvait atteindre les limites.’**— vol. ii. p. 12. 

A notice which may have some hearing upon these events is to he found in the 
Duha. It purports to declare : “ 100 years after the disappearance of Sakya, his 
religion is carried into Kashmir. 110 years after the same event, in the reign of 
Asoka, King of Patalipntra, a new compilation of the laws , . , was prepared 
at Allhhabad.” — J.A.S. Bengal, vol. i, p, 6. 
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or Maratlii— Magadiii, and Grdndliari^^ [tlie Semitic versiort 
of Kapurdigiri]. 

I should have had more confidence in this rectification of 
the translations of all previous masters of the craft, if the 
modern critic had proceeded upon diametrically opposite 
principles, and had recognized the confessed necessity of the 
variation and distribution of dialects, site by site, as a fact 
making against the pretended supremacy of classical Sanskrit 
at this early date.^ 

Singular to say, with all these reservations, I am fully 
prepared to accept so much of Dr. Kern’s general conclu- 
sions as, without concert, chances opportunely to support 
and confirm my leading argument, with regard to the 
predominance of Jainism in the first and second series 
of Asoka’s Inscriptions. Dr. Kern, elsewhere, relies on 
a short indorsement of, or supplementary addition to, 
the framework of the Girnar Inscription, as satisfactorily 
proving, to his perception, the Buddhistical import of 
the whole set of Edicts which precede it, on the same 
rock.^ 

I am under the impression that this incised scroll is of 
later date than the body of the epigraph. It is larger in 
size, does not range with the rest of the writing, and does 
not, in terms, flt-in with the previous context. Of course 
should it prove to he authentic and synchronous in execution 
with the other chiselled letters, and, at the same time, of 
exclusively Buddhist tendency, I might regard its tenor as 

^ Tlie pretence of tlie universality of tlie Sanskrit language in India at tliis 
period lias often been contested in respect to the method of reconstruction of 
these ancient monuments. Mr. Tumour was the first to protest against James 
Prinsep’s submission to the Sanshritic tendencies of his Pandits. Mr. P. Hodgson, 
in like manner, consistently upheld the local claims and prior currency of the 
various forms of the vernaculars, and, most unquestionably, Professor Wilson’s 
own perception and faculty of iuterpreting this class of inter-provincial records 
was damaged and obscured by his obstinate demands for good dictionary 
Sanskrit. 

“ “ In one place only — I mean the signature of the Girnar inscription — the 
following words have reference to Buddha. Ox this signature there remains, 

... m sveto hasti savalohasuhhuharo nchna. 

What has to be supplied at the beginning I leave to the ingenuity of others to 
detenniue, but what is left means ‘ the white elephant’ whose name is ‘ Bringer of 
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1 

\ of more importance; but, eyen accepting all Dr. Kern’s 

* arguments in fayour of White Elephants/’ which I distrust 

altogether, how are we to reconcile the repeated arrays of 
elephants, (the special symbol of the second Jina), upon ac- 
' knowledged Jaina sculptures, with an}i;hing but the general 

identity of s 3 ^mbols of both sects, and a possible deriyatiou 
on the part of the Buddhists ? 

I Dr. Kern thus concludes his final resimti : — 

The Edicts give an idea of what the King did for his subjects in 
his wide empire, which extended from Behar to Gandhara, from the 
Himalaya to the coast of Coromandel and Pandya. They are not 
unimportant for the criticism of the Buddhistic traditions, though 
they give us exceedingly little concerning the condition of the 
doctrine and its adherents, . . . 

jit fitting time and place, [Asoka] makes mention, in a modest 
and becoming manner, of the doctrine he had embraced; but nothing 
of a Buddhist spirit can he discovered in his State policy. Prom the 
very beginning of his reign he was a good prince. His ordinances 
concerning the sparing of animal life agree much more closely with 
the ideas of the heretical Jainas than those of the Buddhists.” 

. (p. 275.) 

The Edicts of Asoka. 

Prof. Wilson, when revising the scattered texts of 
> Asoka’s Edicts within the reach of the commentators of 

1849, declared, and, as we may now see, rightly maintained, 
that there was nothing clemonstrahly ‘‘ Buddhist ” in any 
of the preliminary pr Hock Inscriptions of that monarch, 
though, then and since, lie has been so prominently put 

happiness to the whole world.’ That by this terra^ Sakya is implied, there can 
he no doubt (he entered his mother’s womb as a white elephant, — Lalita Yistara, 

p. 63) Even if the signature is not to be attributed to the scri])e, the 

custom evidently even then prevalent, and still in use at the present day, of 
naming at the end of the inscription the di'iinity worshipped by the writer or 
scribe, can oiler no serioxis dithculty.” — I. A. p. 2b8. [If Sakya Muni was the 
seed of the white elephant, how came he to be so disrespectful to his deceased 
I relatives as to speak of his dead friend the white elephant^'' Devadatta killed, 

as “ cet etre qiii a un grand corps, ea se decomposant, remplirait toute la viile 
d’une mauvaise odeur” ?] 
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forward as the special patron and promoter of the Creed of 
Sakya Muiii.^ 

In the single-handed contest between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, Prof. Wilson made no pretence to discover aii}^ stcdm 
— -throughout the whole range of these formal records— for 
the latter religion ; except in the vague way of a notice of 
the Brahmans and Sramans mentioned in the corresponding 
palmographic texts, which were, in a measure, associated with 
the coeval references of the Greek authors to these identical 
designations. But no suggestion seems to have presented 
itself to him, as an alternative, of old-world Jainism progress- 
ing into a facile introduction to philosophic Buddhism. 

We have now to compare the divergencies exhibited 
between the incidental records of the tenth, tw^elfth, and pos- 
sibly following years, with the advanced declarations of the 
twenty-seventh year of Asoka’s reign. We find the earlier 
proclamations advocating Bhwrma^ which certainly does not 
come up to our ideal of religion,’’ represented in its simplest 
phase of duty to others, which, among these untutored peoples, 

^ “ In the first place, then, with respect to the supposed main purport of the 
inscription, proselytisin to the Buddhist religion, it may not nni’easonahly he 
doubted if they were made public with any such design, and whether they have 
any connexion with Buddhism at all.” — I.II.A.S. Yol. XII. p. 236. “ There is 
nothing in the injunctions promulgated or sentiments expressed in the inscrip- 
tions, m the sense in which I have suggested their interpretation, that is 
decidedly and exclusively characteristic of Buddhism. The main object of the 
first appears, it is true, to be a prohibition of destroying animal life, but it is a 
mistake to ascribe the doctrine to the ’Buddhists alone.” p. 238. “ From these 
considerations, I have been compelled to withhold my unqualified assent to the 
confident opinions that have been entertained respecting the object and origin of 
the inscriptions . AVithout denying the possibility of their being intended to 
disseminate Buddhism, . . . there are difficulties in the way, . . . wbich, to 
say the least, render any such an attribution extremely uncertain.” p. 2d0. 

"2 The imx Bharmas^ in theii* simplicity, are defined by the Northern Jaiiias as 
“ merits,” as consequent upon the five Mahdvratas or “ great dutiesJ' — IVxlsoii’s 
Essays, vol. i. p. 317- This idea progressed, in aftertimes, into a classification 
of tile separate duties of each rank in life, or the “ prescribed course of duty.” 
Thus “ giving alms,” etc., is tlie clharma of the householder, “ administering jus- 
tice” of irking, “piety” of a Brahman, “eoui'cage” of aKsliMtriya. — M. Williams, 
sub mce, “ Later Jaina interpretations of the term Bharma in Southern India ex- 
tend to ‘ virtue, duty, justice, righteousness, rectitude, religion.’ It is said to 
be the quality of tlie individual self which arises from action, , and leads to happi- 
ness and final beatitude. It also means Law, and has for its object Bhm'nm^ 
things to be done, and Adharma, things ‘ to be avoided. ’ This Bharma is 
said by the Jainas to be eternal. Bharma, as well as Veda, if they are true Virtue 
and liaw, are attributes or perfections of the Divine Being-, and as such are 
eternal.” — Chiatamani, Eev. H. Bower, p. xl. See also Max Muller’s “ Sanskrit 
Literatnre,” p. 101 : “ In our Sutra Bkarma means Law,” etc. The intuitive 
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assumed tlie leading form of futile mercy to the lower aniinalsj 
extending into the devices of Hospitals for the suffering 
members of the brute creation, and ultimate!}", in after-times, 
progressing into the absurdity of the wearing of respirator- 
and the perpetual ^YaYing of fans, to avoid the destruction ci 
minute insect life. An infatuation, which eventually led tj 
the surrendering thrones and kingdoms, to avoid a ehanee 
step which should crush a worm, or anything that crept upon 
the face of the earth; and more detrimental still, a regal 
interference with the every-da}?' life of the people at large, 
and the subjecting of human labour to an enforced three 
months’ cessation in the jmar, in order that a moth should 
not appi’oach a lighted lamp, and the revolving wheel should 
not crush a living atom in the mill. 

I have arranged, in the subjoined full resume^ of the three 
phases or gradations of Asoka’s faith,” as much of a con- 
trast as the original texts, under their modern reproductions, 
admit of ; exhibiting, in the first period, his feelings and 
inspirations from the tenth to the twelfth year after liis in- 
auguration; following on to the second, or advanced phase cf 
thought, which pervades the manifestos of his twenty-seventh 
year; and exhibiting, as a climax of the whole series of 
utterances, his free and outspoken profession of faith in the 
hitherto unrecognized JBiiddhaJ^ 

The difi:erence between the first and second series of decla- 
rations or definitions of Dharma is not so striking as the 
interval in point of time, and the opportunities of fifteen 
years of quasi-religious meditation, might have led us to ex- 
pect ; but still, there is palpable change in the scope of 
thought — a marked advance in faith ” ; only the faith is 
indefinite, and the morals still continue supreme. Happily, 
for the present inquiry, there is nothing in these authentic 
documents which has any pretence to be either Vedic or 

i'eeliiig that lahoraro est orare seems to Ime prevailed largely in the land, and 
wonld muloiihtedly have been fostered and encouraged imder the gradual develop- 
ment of caste. The great Akbar appears to have participated in the iniprt'ssioiis 
of his Hindu subjects ; for we lind Ixim, in the words of his modern biographer 
described as one ‘Mvlio looks upon the performance of Ms duties as an act of 
divine worship.” — Dr. Blochniann’s translation of the Xin-ri-Ahhart^ p. iii. 
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Bralimaixioal, and therefore we can pass by, for the moment, 
ail needless comparisons between the terms ^‘Brahmans and 
Sramans’’ — the latter of whom equally represented Jainas 
and Buddhists — a controversy to which undue emphasis and 
importance has been hitherto assigned, and confine ourselves 
to Asoka^s aims in departing from the silence of the past, 
and covering the continent of India with his written procla- 
mations. His ideas and aspirations, as exhibited in his early 
declarations, are tentative and modest in the extreme : in 
fact, he confesses, in his later summaries, that these inscribed 
edicts represent occasional thoughts and suggestive inspira- 
tions ; indeed, that they were put forth, from time to time, 
and often, we must conclude, ostentatiously elated^ without re- 
ference to their period of acceptance or their ultimate place 
on the very stones on which we find them. 

When closely examined, the two sets of edicts, contrasted 
by their positions as Rock and Pillar Inscriptions, covering, 
more or less, a national movement of fifteen years, resolve 
themselves into a change in the BJiarma or religious law 
advocated by the ruling power of very limited and natural 
extent. The second series of manifestos are marked, on the 
one hand, by a deliberate rejection of some of the minor 
delusions of the earlier documents, and show an advance to a 
distinction and discrimination between good and evil animals, 
a more definite scale of apportionment of crimes and tbeir 
appropriate punishments, completed by an outline of the 
ruling moral polity, reading like a passage from Megas- 
thenes,^ in regard to the duties of inspectors, and forming a 
consistent advance upon Chandra Gupta’s moral code. 

^ Arrian xii. ; Strabo xy. 48; Diod. Sic. ii. 3. There are several points in 
the Greek accounts of Indian Creeds ■wMcb bave hitherto been misunderstood, 
and which have tended to complicate and inyolve the true state of things existing 
in the land at the periods referred to. Among the rest is grand question, in 
the present inquiiy, of Jaina Buddhist, of which the following is an 

illustration; — Fah Hian, chap. xxx. “ YAe lionouraUe of the age (Buddha) has 
established a law that no one should destroy his own life,” 

]\rr, Laidlay adds, as a commentary upon this passage The law here alluded 
to is mentioned in the Dulva (p. 16^ to 239); where, in consequence of several 
instances of suicide among the monks, ... Sakya prohibits discourses upon that 
subject. So that the practice of self-immolation ascribed by the Greek historians 
to the Buddhists was, like that- of going naked, a departure from orthodox 
principles.”— p. 278. 

The Bey. S. Beal, in his revised translation of Fah Hian, in confirming this 
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All. These indications, and many more significant items, 
may, perchance, be traced by those, who care to follow the 
divergencies, presented in the subjoined extracts ; but no 
ingeniiit}^ can shake the import of the fact, that, up to the 
V twenty-seventh year of his reign, Asoka had no definite 
idea of or leaning towards Buddhism, as represented in its 
after-development. His final confession and free and frank 
recognition of the name and teaching of Buddha in the 
Babhra proclamation, form a crucial contrast to all he had 
so elaborately advocated and indorsed upon stone, through- 
out his dominions, during the nearly full generation of his 
fellow-men, amid whom he had occupied the supreme throne 
of India. 

As m.y readers may be curious to see the absolute form in 
which this remarkable series of Palmographic monumeiiis 
were presented to the intelligent public of India, or to their 
authorized interpreters, in the third century b.c., I have, at 
at the last moment,^ taken advantage of Mr. Eurgessbs very 
successful paper-impressions, or squeezes , of the counterpart 
inscription on the Girnar rock, to secure an autotype re- 
production of the opening tablets of that version of the 
closely parallel texts of Asoka’s Edicts. Those who are not 
conversant with ancient paleographies may also be glad of 

conclusion of Mr. Laidlay, empliatically declares, I doubt very inucU wlietlier 
tiiere is any reference to Buddhists in the Greek accounts.” — pp. xiii, il9. 
also J.n.A.b. Yol. XIX. p. 420, and Voi. YIII. n.s. p. 100. 

‘‘ A long series of the rock inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, in the same old 
characters, consist of what may be termed epitaphs to Jaina saints and ascetics, 
both male and female, or memorials of their emancipation from the body. ... It 
is painful to imagine the pangs of slow starvation, by which these pitiable beings 
gave themselves up to death and put an end to their own existence, that by \'irtiie 
of sucb extreme penance they might acquire merit for the life to come. . . T'he 
irony is complete when we remember that avoidance of the destruction of life, in 
whatever form is a fundamental doctrine of the sect.” . . . The inscriptions 
before us are in the oldest dialect of the Kanarese. The expression mudippiday^ 
with which most of them terminate, is one which seems peculiar to the Jainas.” 
— Mr, Lewis Eice, Indian Antiquary, 1873, p. 322. 

The passages regarding sidcidal philosophers will be found in Megastheries 
(Strabo xv. i. 64, 73) ; Q. Curtins viii. ix. sec. 33 ; Pliny, vi. c. 22, sec. ID ; 
Arrian xi. 

The naked saints ligiire in Megasthenes (Strabo xv. 60), Cleitarchus 
(Strabo xv. 70), Q. Curtins, viii, ix. 33, 

1 Mr. Burgess’s Eeport for 1874-5 reached me on the loth February, 1877, 
a few days only before the Meeting of the Eoyal Asiatic Society at which this 
paper was read.* These paper-impressions are now deposited in the Library of 
the India Office, 
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tlie opportunity of examming the nature of the alphabetical 
ft’jfstem here in force — which constituted^ in effectj the 
Alphabet Mere of India at large. These inscriptions, of 
about 250 b.c., contribute the earliest specimens of indi- 
genous writing we are able to cite, their preservation and 
multiplication being apparently due to a newly-awakened 
royal inspiration of engraving edicts and moral admonitions 
on stone. This alphabetical system must clearly have passed 
through long ages of minority before it could have attained 
the full maturity in which it, so to say, suddenly presents 
itself over the whole face of the land. And which from that 
moment, unimproved to this day, asserts its claim to the 
title of the most perfect alphabet extant. 

The Sanskrit- speaking Aryans discarded, in its favour, 
the old Phoenician character they had learnt, laboriously 
transformed, and finally adapted to the requirements of 
their own tongue, during their passage through the narrow 
valleys of the Himalaya, and their subsequent residence 
on the southern slopes of the range, in the Sapta Sindhu 
or Punjab, which scheme of writing would appear to have 
answered to the term of the Tamndni Upi of Panini and 
the earlier Indian grammarians. 

In this second process of adaptation, the Aryans had to 
repudiate the normal ethnographic sequence of the short and 
long vowels, to add two consonants of their own (^, utterly 
foreign to the local alphabet, and to accept from that alpha- 
bet a class of imneecled lot the definition of Aryan 

tongues ; an inference which is tested and proved by the fact 
that accomplished linguists of our age and nationality are 
seldom competent to pronounce or orally define the current 
Indian cerebrals.^ 

^ Prinseifs Essays (Murray, 1858), pp. ii. 43, 144, 151, etc. BarEonf, Yasna, 
i; osl?. Bopp’s Grammar (Easfcwick), L 14. Lassen, “Essai sur le Pali,” 
p. 15. J.B.A.S., o.s. X 63; XII. 236; XIII. 108; XY. 19; n.s. L 467; 

T- 423. J.A.S. Beiig'., 1863, p. 158; 1867, p. 33. Jonrn. Eom. Brandi R.A.S., 
1858, p. 41. Ancient Indian Weiglits (Nitmismata Orientalia, Part i. Trilbner, 
1S74), pp. 3, 6, 21, 48. Xumismatic Chronicle, 1863, p. 226. Caldwell, 
Lravidian Grammar (edit. 1875), pp. 13, 45; 64, 69, 82, 92, etc. Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts, ii. sxiT, and 34??, 440m, 468, 488, etc. Weber, “Greek and Indian 
Letters,” Ind. Ant. 1873, p. 143. On the Dravidian Element in Sanskrit 
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Plate I. exMMts a facsimile of Tablets 1, 2, of tlie Giriiar 
rock. Of tlie former I have merelj^ transliterated tlie first 
sentence. But. as, I bave bad occasion to extract the fall 
translation of Tablet 2, I have now added tbe tvpe-text, in 
tbe old character, togetber with an; interlineation in Eoinari 
letters/ wbich will admit alike of preliminary readings, 
and suggest fiirtber crucial . comparisons by more advanced 
students. 


The CO.XT.RASTED TENOR OF THE ThREE PERIODS OP A-SOKA'S 

' Edicts. — Period I., 10th and 12th Years after his 
.abhkkek or anointment. 


The first sentence of the Pock-cut Edicts, of ilic twelbh 
year of Asoka^s reign, commenees'textualiy 

.* Jj’ D* B "J b i -L* bJbAbJjr^rbJ- 1 h-ijUA 

Ipfim danmuiiipi Ikmnam piyena piyadasiud rami hpitti. 

This is the edict of the beloved of the gods, Paja Priya- 
dasi — the putting to death of animals is to he eiitirelj^ dis- 
continued.’^ 

The second tablet, after referring to the subject races of 
India and to ^^Antiochus by name, the Yona (or Yavana ) 
Paja/’ goes on to say ; (two designs have been cherislied 


Dictionaries,” by tlie Rev. F. Kittel, ^ilercara, Indian Antiquary, 1S72, p. 235. 
F. lluller, ‘‘ Acaderav,” 1872, p. 319. 

^ Tliis t)'pe was originally cut under James Prinsep’s own supervision. I :uu 
indebted to tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal for now employed, wliicii is in 

the possession of Messrs. Austin. Some slight moditications of the original wilt 
be noticed, especially in regard to the attachment of tbe vowels; but otlierwise 
the tj-pe reproduces tbe normal letters in close facsimile. The most marked 
departure from the old model is to be seen in tbe vowel e, wbich in the original 
scheme was formed out of the a and *”e, thus ? whereas, in the type, for sim- 
plicity of junction, the t' and the n have been ranged on one level, in this form X- 
It will bff seen that the Sanslait ^ a has not yet put in an appearance, the local 
Ms having to do duty for its coming associate. A full table of tbe alphabet 
itself will be found in ^'ol. Y. x.s. of our Journal, p. 422. 

® I quote as my leading authority Professor "Wilson’s revised translation of 
the comliined texts embodied in the Journ. R.A.S. Yol. XII. p. 1(14, et seq., as 
his materials were necessarily more ample and exact than I’rinsep’s original 
transcripts, which were unaiefed by the nighly important counterpart and most 
efficient corrective in Semitic letters from Kapurdigiri, the decipherment of which 
was only achieved by Air. Norris in 1845. 
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by Priyadasi : one design) regarding men, and one relating 
to animals/^ 

rbiA i'EAB ^irUJLrb bJbf^rbl Ph 

Lr 

Samta vijitamM Devdnmhpiyasa Fiyadasino rano 

r>i8b G d-Arb JL0 dTbi^" AjA^bX-FA-dblH A-D 

evamapi pa chamtesu yathd Ghodd Pddd Satiyaputo Ketaleputo d Tamha-^ 

b-I‘"H-AJb+ Tl rS iib’ Afb H-A^ + fb Xd^b- 

pmmUi Antiyaho Yonardja yevdpi tasa Antiyahasd sdmipam 

ISXrbAAt'i-L'bJLifbbJbf'fbXl li!^d + cb+A 

O 

rdjdno savatd Femnampiyasa Fiyadasino rdno dv& chiki child hatd 

dXfb d + cbd bfbd + c£d Lrbii-Ld Jj-L d-LXbAXd 

I I I I 

manusa cMkiGhlidcha pasuehikieJihdeka ostidhdnicha ydni mammpagdnieha 

UdjUA-L d JLAJLA Xrb rUAA Lr I UA-Ld I UbA-Ld 

A 

pasopagdni eha yata-yata ndsti samta hdrdpitdnicha ropdpitdnicha 

8 -JJL d bd XdJLAJbAJTrbfbiALrlbAXd IbbAJLd 

if 

middnieha plialdnicha yata-yata ndsti savata hdrdpitdnicha ropdpitdnicha 

b-OAj-kbd aIbA“AcbdTbbA"bfXAJb bfbdlrbl- 

if i I 

paintlmii hupaclia khandpitd vmhhdcha ropdpitd par ihhogdy a pasumanusdnam. 

I give Dr. Kern’s later translation of this passage entire, 
on account of its historical interest; there does not seem to 
be any material conflict in his rendering of the religions 
.■sense: ■ ^ " 

*‘Iii the v^hole dominion of King Bevanampriya Priyadarsin, as 
also in the adjacent countries, as Chola, Pandya, Satyaputra, 
Keralaputra, as far as Tamraparni, the kingdom of Antiochus the 
Grecian king and of his neighbour kings, the system of caring for 
the sick, both of men-and of cattle, followed by King Devanama- 
priya Priyadarsin, has been everywhere brought into practice; and 
at ail places where useful healing herbs for men and cattle were 
wanting he has caused them to be brought and planted ; and at ail 
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places wliere roots and fruits were wanting he has caused them to 
be brought and planted; also he has caused wells to be dug and trees 
to be planted, on the roads for the benefit of cattle.” — Indian Anti- 
quary, p. 272 ; Arch. Eep. 1874-5, p. 99. 

The 3rd section adverts to expiation,” and the 4th con- 
tinues: ‘'^During a past period of many centuries, there have 
prevailed, destruction of life, Injury to living beings, dis- 
respect towards , kindred, and irreverence toTrards Sranians 
and Brahmans.” ^ 

The 5th edict, after a suitable preamble, proceeds : 

Therefore in the tenth year of the - inauguration have ministers 
of morality been made,^ who are appointed for the. purpose of pre- 
siding over morals among persons of all the religions, .for the sake 
of the augmentation of virtue and for the happiness of the virtuous 
among the people of Eainboja, Gandhara, ISTaristaka and Piteidka, 
They shall also be spread among the warriors, the Brahmans, the 
mendicants, the destitute and others.” ... 

The 6th edict declares : — An unpreeedently long time 
has passed since it has been the custom at all times and in all 
aftairs, to submit representations. Now it is established by me 
that . . the officers appointed to make reports shall convey to 
me the objects of the people ” — ^^ind goes on to define the 
duties of supervisors of morals, and explain their duties as 
informers,” etc., continuing; — - 

“There is nothing more essential to the good of the world, 
for which I am always labouring. On the many beings over whom 


^ Dr. E'ern’s elaborate criticism of Burnouf s revision of Prof. Wilson’s trans- 
lation of this passage (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 731) scarcely alters the uiateriai 
sense quoted above. His version runs : 

III past times, during many centuries, attacking animal life and inflicting 
suflering on the creatures, want of respect for Brhhmans and monks.” 

Dr. Kern, in the course of his remarks upon his new rendering, o])sen.-cs, 
“ Apart from the style, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic in this dociinient, 
that we might equally well conclude horn it that the King, satiated witli war, 
had become the president of a peace society and an association for tiie protection 
of the lower animals, as that he had embraced the doctrine of Sakya Muni.” — 
L A., p. 262. 

- The Cuttack version of the Edicts differs from the associate texts, saying, 
who shall he intermingled with all the hundred grades of unbelievers for tlui 
establishment among them of the faith, for the increase of religion ... in 
Kamhocha and Gandhara, in Sur&.strika and Pitenika, . . . and even to the 
furthest (limits) of the barbarian (countries). Who shall mix vith the Brah^ 
mans and JBhilcshns^ with the poor and with the rich.” — ^p. 190; Phnsep, 
J.A,S. Bengal. 
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I rale I confer liappiness in this worlds — -in the next they may 
obtain Etoarga (heaven).”^ 

Tablet 7 does not seem to call for any remark. Tablet 8 
refers to some change that came over the royal mind in the 
tenth year of his reign. Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods^ 
having been ten years inaugurated, by him easily awakened, 
that moral festival is adopted (which consists) in seeing and 
bestowing gifts on Brahmanas and Sramaiias, . . . overseeing 
the country and the people; the institution of moral laws/^ 
etc. 

Burnouf ’s amended translation differs from this materially. 
He writes : 

Tiyadasi, ie roi cheri des Be'ras, parvenu d la dixieme 
annee depuis son sacre, obtient la science parfaite que donne la 
Buddha. C’est pourquoi la promenade de la roi est cette qu’il 
faut faire, ce soiit la visite et Taumone faites aux Brahmanes et aux 
Samanas.’’ . . . 

I see that Dr. Kern now proposes to interpret this con- 
tested passage as, 

^‘But King Devanampriya Friyadarsin, ten years after Ms in- 
auguration, came to the true insight. Therefore he began a walk 
of righteonsness, which consists in this, that he sees at his house 
and bestows gifts upon Brahmans and monks. . . . Since then (his 
is the greatest pleasure of King Devanampriya Friyadarsin in the 
period after his conversion’’ [to what?]. — I. A. p. 263. 

Ill liis remarks upon the tenor of this brief tablet Dr. Kern 
continues, 

^‘It is distinguished by a certain simplicity and sentiment of 
tone, which makes it touch a chord in the human breast. There is 
a tenderness in it, so vividly different from the insensibility of the 
later monkish literature of Buddhism, of which Th. Favie observes, 
with so much justice, ^Tout reste done glace dans ce monde 
bouddhique,’ ” 

Tablet 9, speaking of festivities in general, declai'es : 

Such festivities are fruitless and vain, but the festivity that 
bears great fruit is the festival of duty, such as the respect of the 
servant to his master ; reverence for holy teachers is good, tender- 

^ Lassen renders this, “ my whole endeavour is to he blameless towards all 
creatures, to make them hajDpy here below and enable them hereafter to obtain 
8varga ,^' — Indian xintiqiiary, p. 270, 
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; ness for liTing creatures , is good, liberality to Brabmaiis and Sin- 
manas is good. These and other such acts . constitute verily the 
festival of duty. . . With these means let a man seek 

Tablet 10 contrasts the , emptiness ■ of earthly fame as 
compared with the observance of moral duty,” and section 
11 equally discourses on virtue,” which is defined as ‘'ftlie 
cherishing of slaves and dependents, pious devotion to mother 
and father, generous gifts to friends, and kinsmen, Brahmanas 
and Sramanas, and the non-injury of living beings.” 

Tablet 12 com.iiiences : ^^The beloved of the gods, Iiing 
Priyadasi, honours all, forms of religious faith, . .. • and 
enjoins reverence for one^s own 'faith, and no reviling, nor 
injury of that of others. Let- the reverence be shown, in, 
such and. such a manner, as is 'Suited to the difference , of 
belief,”'^ . . ^‘^for he who in some way honours his own re- 
ligion and reviles that of others, saying, having extended to 
■ all o.iir ■ own belief, let us make it famous, he, who does this, 
throws difficulties in the way. of his own religion: this, his 
conduct, cannot be right.” .... The Edict goes on to say, 

And as this is the object of all religions, with a view to 
its dissemination, superintendents of ■ moral duty, .as well as 
over women,,, and officers of compassion, as well as other 
officers” (are appointed).*^ 

The 13th Tablet, which Professor Wilson declined to 
translate, as the Kapnr di Giri text afforded no trustworthy 
corrective, seems, from Mr. Prinsep’s version, to recapitulate 
much that has been said before, with a reiterated injunction 
for the non-injury of animals and content of living creatures,” 
sentiments in which he appeal's to seek the sympathy of the 

Greek King Antiochus,” together (as we now^ know^j with 
that of the ^ybur kings Ptolemy, Aiitigonus, Magas and 

1 Dr. Ivorii’s conclusion of Tablet 9 runs as follows, By doing all tills, a man 
can merit licaYen ; tlierefore let liim who wdsbes to gain lieaven i'or himself fuMI, 
above all things, these his duties.” — I. A., p. 271. 

- Br. Kenfs rendering says ‘•‘honour all sects and orders of monks.” 

3 so that no man mtiy praise his own sect or contemn another sect.” 

^ “ For this end, shenifs over legal proceedings, magistrates entrusted with the 
superintendence of the women, hospice-masters (P) and other bodies have been 
appointed,” — I. A., p. 26S. 

^ G-en. Cunningham, Arch. Deport, voL i. p. 247, and vol. v. p. 20. See 
also my “ Dynasty of the Guptas in India,” p. S4. I append the tentative trans- 
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Alexander/^ The postscript ia larger letters outside the 
square of this tablet adds, according to Prinsep, ^^Aiid this 
place is named the White Elephant, conferring pleasure 
on all the world/^ 

Prof. Wilson, in conclusion of his review of the purport 
of these palseographic documents, adverts to the Tablet 
numbered 14 in the original list, but he does not seem to 
have had sufficient confidence in his materials to have 
ventured upon a continuous translation.^ 


Peuxod II. The Advanced Stage. 

The contrasted Lat or Monolithic Inscriptions,^ as opposed 

literation of tlie several versions of this tablet, which I had prepared for the 
latter work. 

My learned friends are unwilling as yet to compromise themselves by a transla- 
tion of the still imperfect text. 

Transliterations op Tablet XIII. op the Asoka Inscriptions at (1) 

I Xapur-i>i-Giri, (2) Ehalsi, and (3) Girnar. 

I 1. Xh. Antiy oka namhYona raja paranchatenanAiitiyokena cliatnra [;] | | rajano 

I 2. A7i, Antiyoga n&ma Yona . . laachhtena Antiyo . nh chatali lajane 

j Yona rajaparanchatena .... chap1:ena[m']rajano 

1. Aix. Traramayenamh Antikina namh Mhka namh Alikasandaro namh 

2. JT/i. Tulamaye n^ma Anteldna nhma Mhkh nania Alikyasadale nhma 

3. Gir, Tnram&yo cha Antakana cha Magh cha . . . . 

1. Ka. nicham Choda, Panda, Avam Tamhupanniya hevammevamhena raja 

2. A7. nicham Choda, Pandiya, Avam Tamhapaniyh hevamevhhevamevh . .Ihjh 

3. Gir. . 

1. Ah. Yishatidi Yonam Kamboyeshu Nibha Kanabhatina Bhojam Piti 

2. A'A Yishmavasi Yona Xambojasu Nnbha Ehnabha Pantisa Bboja Piti 

3. Gir. . . . . . . ■ . . . . ... 

1. Ah. Nikeshu, Andrapnlideshu savatam . . 

2. A7.. Nikesa Adhapiladesa savath . 

Z.Gir. . . ndhepirandesu savata . ... 

Under the Elephant at Khalsi, Gajatemre? At Girnhr, Sveto^ hmti, as above, 
'p. 34, 

fThe 14th Edict at Girnhr is more curious, in respect to the preparation of 
the Edicts, than instructive in the religious sense. Dr. Kern’s, revision produces, 
“King Devhuhmpriya Priyadarsin has caused this righteousness edict to he 
written, here concisely, there in a moderate compass, and in a third place again 
at Ml length, so that it is not found altogether everywhere worked out ; (F) for 
the kingdom is great, and what I have caused to be written much. Eepetitions 
occur also, in a certain measure, on account of the sweetness of certain points, in 
order that the people should in that way (the more willingly) receive it. If 
sometimes the one or other is written incompletely or not in order, it is becanse 
care has not been taken to make a good ti-anscript {chhdyd) or by the fault of the 
copyist (i.(S. the stone-cutter).^’ — I. A., p-. 275. 

J. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. vi. 1837, p. 566. The text on the BehK Ihi has 
been taken as the standard; these edicts are repeated verbatim on the three other 
lats of AllahCibhd, Betiah and Kadhia. 
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to tlie Edck edicts already examined, open, in the text of the 
Tablet on the northern face of the Dehli pillar, with these 
words: 

A 

In the 27th year of my anointment, I have caused this religions 
edict to be xmblished in writing." I acknowledge and confess the 
faults that have been cherished in my heart. From the love of 
virtue, by the side of which all other things are as sins — from 
the strict scrutiny of sin, etc., ... by these may my eyes be 
strengthened and confirmed (in rectitude).’’ . . . 

In the 10th line the King continues : 

In religion ((Ilmmma) is the chief excellence : but religion con- 
sists in good works : — in the non-omission of many acts : mercy and 
charity, purity and chastity; — (these are) to me the anointment of 
consecration. Towards the poor and the afflicted, towards bipeds 
and quadrupeds, towards the fowls of the air and things that move 
on the waters, manifold have been the benevolent acts performed by 
me.” .... 

The concluding section of this tablet is devoted to a 
definition of the nine minor transgressions,” of which the 
following five alone are specified : mischief, hard-hearted- 
ness, anger, jpride, envy.” 

B 

The text of the western compartment of the Dehli lat 
begins: 

‘^In. the 27th year of my anointment, I have caused to be 
promulgated the following religious edict. My devotees in very 
many hundred thousand souls, having (now) attained unto know- 
ledge;- I have ordained (the following) fines and punishments for 
their transgressions. 

Prinsep^s half-admitted impression, that these inscriptions 

^ Burnoiif renders this opening, anuee dcpnis inon sacre j’ai fait 

eerire cot edit de la loi. Le boniieur clans ce monde et dans 1’ autre est difficile 
a obtenir sans mi amour extreme pour la loi, sans line extreme attention, sans uiie 
extreme obLUssance/* etc.— Lotus, p. 655. 

^ Dr. Iverids translation departs from this meaning in a strilcing manner, and 
substitutes: “ I have appointed sberiffs over many hundred thousands of souls in 
the land, I liave granted them free power of instituting legal prosecution and 
inflicting punishment.” 
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were necessarily of a Buddhist tendency, led him into the 
awkward mistake of interpreting clhdtri as the niyro- 
balan tree/^ instead of a nurse,’’ and the associate cmoaWm 
as ^^ the holy fig-tree,” in which he was followed by Lassen 
(Tnd. Alt. vol. ii. p. 256), instead of the asvatha abUtd 

consoles et sans crainte” of Burnouf, who corrected the 
translation in the following words: ^'De meme qu’un hornme, 
ayant confie son enfant d une nourrice experimentee, est 
sans inquietude [et se dit :] une nourrice experimentee 
garde mon enfant, ainsi ai-je institue des officiers royaiix 
pour le bien et le bonheur du pays.” — Lotus de la bonne 
Loi, p. 741. 

Prinsep’s text here resumes the subject of transgressions, 
and ^‘according to the measure of the offence shall be the 
measure of punishment, but (the offender) shall not be put 
to death by me.”^ ‘^Banishment (shall be) the punishment 
of those malefactors deserving of imprisonment and execu- 
tion.” 

The text proceeds with a very remarkable passage : “ Of 
those who commit murder on the high road, even none, 
rrhether of the poor or of the rich, shall be injured on my 
three especial days.” ^ 

If we could rely upon the finality of this translation, we 
might cite, in favour of the Jaina tendency of the edict, the 
curious parallel of the Jainas under Akbar, who obtained 
a Firman to a somewhat similar tenor in favour of the life 


1 It is curious to trace tlie extent to wMch. these Jaina ideas developed them- 
selves in after-times, and to learn from official sources how the simple tenets of 
mercy, in the abstract, progressed into the demands and rights of sanctuary 
claimed by and conceded to the sect. 

“ Haliuraiia Sri Ilaj Sing, commanding. To the Nobles, Ministers, Patels, 
etc., of Mewar. From remote times, the temples and dwellings of the Jainas 
have been authorijied ; let none therefore within their boundaries carry animals 
to slaughter. This is their ancient privilege. 

“ 2. WTiatever life, whether man or animal, passes their abode for the purpose 
of being killed, is saved (amra). 

3. Traitors to the state, robbers, felons escaped confinement, who mayfly for 
sanctuary {sh'na) to the dwellings (upasrcl) of the Yatis, shall not ho seized by the 
servants of the court. . . By command, S&h Dyal, hlinister. Samvat 1749 (a.p. 
1693).’’ — Tod. voL i. p. 553. 

^ Singular to say, with all this excellent mercy to animals, there is a reference 
to injuring {toriuriny?)^ and later even to “ miitilation*" of the human oifender ! 
— J.A.S.B. vol, Yi. p. 588. See also Foe-koue-ki, cap. xvi. 
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of animals, and their exemption from slaughter on ..certain, 
clays peculiarly sacred in their Ituhric} 

C 

The tablet, on the southern compartment, gives a list of the 
^taoimals which shall not be put to death, enumerating 
many species of birds, the specific object of whose immunity 
it is difficult to comprehend — and especially exempting the. 
females of the goat, sheep, and pig, . . . concluding with, 
the. declaration that “ animals that prey on life s..hali not be 
cherished/^ 

The Edict goes on to specify the clays of fasts and cere- 
monies, closing with the words, 

^‘Furthermore, in the twenty -seventh year of my reign, at 
this present time, twenty-five prisoners are set at libert;y/" 

D 

The Monolithic Inscriptions are continued in the eastern 
compartment, the text of which Prinsep translated in the 
following terms : 

“Thus spake Iiing DEvixAnpiVA Piyabasi: In the twelfth year 
of niy anointment, a religious edict (was) published for the pleasure 
and profit of the world; having destroyed that (document) and 
regarding my former religion as sin, I now for the benefit of the 
world proclaim the fact. And this ... I therefore cause to he 
destroyed ; and I proclaim the same in all the congregations ; 
while I pray with every variety of prayer for those who differ 
from me in creed, that they folloAving after my proper example 
may with me attain unto eternal salvation : wjierefore the present 

^ Flrmdn of Akbar. “Be it known to the Mnttasuddies of Malwa, that the 
wlioh' (tf our desires consists in the performance of good actions, anrl our virtuous 
intentions are constantly directed to one object, that of delighting and gaming 
the hearts of our subjects. 

“We, on bearing mention made of persons of any religious faith whatever, 
who pass their lives''m sanctity, etc., . . . shut our eyes on the external forms of 
their worship, and considering only the intention of their hearts, we feel a power- 
ful inclination to admit them to our association, from a wish to do what may be 
acceptable to tlie Deity.” 

The prayer of the petitioners was: “That the Padishah should issue orders that 
daring the' twelve days of the month of Bhadra called Putclioossur (which are 
held by the Jainas to he particularly holy), no cattle should be slaughtered in 
the cities where their tribe reside.”*— Oiffered accordingly, 7th Jumad-us-Sini, 
992 ilij. Era.— Malcolm, Central India. 
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edict of religion is promulgated in this twenty-seventh year of my 
anointment/’ 

“Thus spake King Bevanampiya Piyadasi. Kings of the olden 
time have gone to heaven under these very desires. How then 
among mankind may religion (or growth in grace) be increased, yea 
through the conversion of the humbly-born shall religion increase. 
. . . Through the conversion of the lowly-born if religion thus 
increaseth, by how much (more) through the conviction of the 
high-born and their conversion shall religion increase.” 

Prinsep concludes his version of this division of the In- 
scription : — 

“Thus spake King Bevanampiya Piyadasi: — lYherefore from this 
very hour I have caused religious discourses to be preached, I have 
appointed religious observances — that mankind having listened 
thereto shall be brought to follow in the right path and give glory 
unto God.” 

If Dr Kernes amended reading of the opening paragraphs 
of this tablet is to be accepted as final, we must abandon any 
arguments based upon a supposed cancelment of previous 
manifestos.^ But the reconstruction in question — whether 
right or wrong — will not in the least degree affect my main 
argument of the pervading Jaina tendencies of the Monolithic 
edicts. 

Dr. Kern’s translation runs as follows : 

“King Bevanampiya Priyadarsin speaks thus: — 12 years after 
my coronation, I caused a righteousness- edict to be written for the 
benefit and happiness of the public. Every one who leaves that 
unassailed shall obtain increase of merit in more than one respect. 
I direct attention to what is useful and pleasant for the public, and 
take such measures as I think will farther happiness, while I pro- 
vide satisfaction to my nearest relatives and to (my subjects) who 
are near as well as to them who dwell far off.” 

^ Prof. Wilson, while criticizing and correcting much of Prinsep’s work upon 
these documents, remarked, “ If the translation (of the text of the eastern com- 
partment) is correct, and in substance it seems to be so, there are two sets of 
opposing doctrines in the inscriptions, and of course both cannot be Buddhist. 
Mr. Prinsep comes to the conclusion that the Buddhist account of the date of 
Asoka’s conversion, the foui’th year of his reign, is erroneous, and that he could not 
have changed his creed until after Ms twelfth year. Then it follows that most, if 
not all the Rock iiiscriptions are not Buddhist, for the only dates specified are the 
tenth and twelfth years. Those on the Lhts appear to'' be all of the twenty- 
seventh year. If , however, those of the earlier dates are not Buddhist, neither are 
those of the later, for there is no essential diSerence in their purport. They all en- 
force the preference of moral to ceremonial observances” (J.R.A.S, vol.xii.p. 250). 
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II. a. The Aim and Purpose of the Inscriptions. 

The DehK pillar, in. addition to the four edicts inclosed 
within square tablets, has a supplementary inscriptiuii en- 
circling the base of the column. In this proclamation Asoka, 
after enumerating his own efforts for the good of his people 
after the truly Indian ideal of planting trees and excavating 
wells along the high roads, goes on to arrange for the mis- 
sionary spread of his religion, in these terms : 

^‘Let the priests deeply versed in the faith (or let my doctrines?) 
penetrate among the multitudes of the rich capable of granting 
favours, and let them penetrate alike among all the unbelievers 
whether of ascetics or of householders. . . . Moreover let them for 
my sake find their way among the brahmans {hdhkaneshu) and the 
most destitute.’’ . . . 

The text proceeds : 

Let these (priests) and others most skilful in the sacred oliiees 
penetrate among” . . . my Queens, and among all my secluded 
women,”. . . acting on the heart and on the eyes of the children, 
, . , for the purpose (of imparting) religious enthusiasm and 
thorough religions instruction.” 

After much, more of similar import, the Edict concludes : 

‘^Let stone pillars be prepared, and let this edict of religion be 
engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the remotest ages.” 

The separate Edicts of the Asimstama Tmcriptmi at BhauM ^ 

continue these exhortations in the subjoined terms : 

‘‘My desire is that in this very manner, these (ordinances) shall 
be pronounced aloud by the person appointed to the stupa ; and 
adverting to nothing else hut precisely according to the command- 
ment of DevAxampiva, let him (farther) declare and explain 
them.”^ . . . . “And this edict is to be read at (the time of) the 

^ The Aswastama is situated on a rocky eminence forming one of a cluster 
of hills, three in number, on the south hank of the Dyah river near to the 
village of Dhauli. The hills alluded to rise abruptly from the plains, . . , and 
have a singular appearance, no other hills being nearer than eight or ten miles.” 
— Major Kittoe, J.A.S.B. vol. vii. p. 435. 

2 Burnouf revised this translation, with his usual critical acumen, in 1852. 
The following quotation gives his varied version ; — ‘‘ Anssi est-ce la co qui doit 
etre proclame" par le gardien du stupa qui ne regardera rien autre chose, (on bien^ 
aussi cet edit a du etre exprime an moyen du JBrah'ita et non dans un autre 
idiome). Et ainsi vent ici le eommandement du roi Cheri des Devas. J’eii 
confie I’execution au grand ministre. ... 

“ Et cet edit doit etre entendu au IPahhata Tisa (Hakchatra Tichya) et a ia fin 

VOL. IX, — [new series.] 15 
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lunar mansion Tisa, at tlie end of tlie month of Bhdtun i it is to he 
made heard (even if) by a single listener. And thus (has been 
founded) the Halanta stupw for the spiritual instruction of the con- 
gregationd For this reason is this edict here inscribed, whereby the 
inhabitants of the town may be guided in their devotions for ages 
to come/’— J.A.S. Bengal, May, 1837, pp. 444-5. 

Pekiod hi. PosiTiTE Buddhism. 

The Bhabra Edict.^ 

Professor Wilson^s translation of the Bhabra Edict — unlike 
his previous renderings of Asoka's rock inscriptions, where 
he was at the mercy of succeeding commentators^ — was under- 
taken at a time when he, in his turn, had the advantage of 
the revised interpretations of Lassen and Burnouf. It may 
be taken, therefore, as a crucial trial of strength on his part. 

But the most curious coincidence in connexion with the 
present inquiry is that, in default of critical Sanskrit aids, 
he was obliged to have recourse to the vulgar tongue of the 
Jaina Scriptures for an explanation of the obscure opening 
terms, in the word hhante “I declare, confess,’^ etc., etc., 
which proved, to his surprise, to constitute the ordinary 
Jaina preliminary form of prayer or conventional declaration 
of faith.^ 

I prefix BurnouPs translation, as exhibiting the inevitable 
divergences in the individual treatment of these obscure 
writings : 

du mois Tisa (4 letters) au NaTzhata^ meme par un seiile personne il doit 6tre 
entendii. Et c’est aiiisi que ce doit etre hoEore jusqu’a la dii des temps, 
pour le bicu de I’assemblee.” — Buraouf, B. L. 673. 

See also mj article in tlie J.R.A.S. Vol. I. n . s . p. 466 ; and the Kalpa Sdtra, 
pp. 16, 17. 

1 As a possible commentary upon this, the avowedly Buddhist Zalita-Vuiam 
says : “ The rehearsal of religious discourse satiateth not the godly.” — Preface, 
p. 24, Sanskrit Version, RajeiidralMa. 

^ At Bairath, three marches H.E. of Jaipdr. 

3 ‘^But in turning over the leaves of a Jaina work (the Parikramanavidhi), 
which, according to Dr. Stevenson, means the Rules of Confession to a Guru, I 
found the word Blmnte . . . repeated fourteen times, and in eveiy mstance with 
the pronoun aham — aham hhante — preceding apparently some promise or ad- 
mission; declare, I promise, or acknowledge,' The book is written in the 
Mfcigadbi of the Jainas, mixed with provincial Hindi, and is full of technicalities, 
which it would require a learned Yati to expound,” — J.R.A.S., VoL XVI. p. 361. 
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roi Piyadasa, 4 rAssemblee du Magadha qu’ll fait saluer, a 
souhaite et peu de peines et uiie existence agr^able. II est bien 
connii, seigneurs, jusqu’ou vont et mon respect et ma foi pour le 
Buddha, pour la Loi, pour rAssemblee. Tout ce qui, seigneurs, a 
ete dit par le bienheureux Buddha, tout eela seulement est bien dit. 
II faut done montrer, seigneurs, quelles [en] sont les autorites ; 
de cette maniere, la bonne loi sera de longue duree : voila ce que 
moi je crois necessaire. En attendant, voioi, seigneurs, les sujets 
qu’embrasse la loi : les bornes marquees par la Tinaya (ou la disci- 
pline), les facultes surnaturelles des Ariyas, les dangers de I’avenir, 
les stances du solitaire, le Bitta {siitra) du solitaire, la speculation 
d’lFpatisa (Gariputtra) seulement, Tinstruction de Lagula (Rahula), 
en rejetant les doctrines fausses: [voila] ce qui a 6te dit par le bien- 
heureux (Buddha). Ces sujets qu’embrasse la loi, seigneurs, je desire, 
et e’est la gloire d laquelle je tiens le plus, que les Eeligieux et les 
Eeligieuses les ecoutent et les meditent constamment, aussi bien que 
les fidMes des deux sexes. C’est pour cela, seigneurs, que je [vous] 
fais ecrire ceci ; telle est ma volunte et ma declaration.’^ — Lotus, 
p. 725. 

Prof. Wilson^s translation is as follows : 

^‘Piyadasi, the King, to the general Assembly of -Magadha? 
commands the infliction of little pain and indulgence to animals. 

^‘It is verily known, I proclaim, to what extent my respect and 
favour (are placed) in Buddha, and in the Law, and in the Assembl}". 

• Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by the divine Buddha, 
they have all been well said, and in them, verily I declare that 
capability of proof is to be discerned : so that the pure law (which 
they teach) will be of long duration, as far as I am worthy (of 
being obeyed). For these, I declare, are the principal discipline 
(Yinaya), having overcome the oppressions of the Ary as, and future 
perils, (and refuted) the songs of the Munis, the sutras of the Munis, 
(the practices) of inferior ascetics, the censure of a light world, and 
(all) false doctrines. These things, as declared by the divine Buddha, 
I proclaim, and I desire them to be regarded as the precepts of the 
Law. . . . These things I affirm, and have caused to be written (to 
make known to you) that such will be my intention.” — Journ. 
E.A.S. Yol. XYI. (1851), p. 357. See also Translation, Journ. 
A.S. Bengal, vol. ix. 

J subjoin Dr. Kern’s newly-published translation, for the 
double purpose of comparison with the redactions of his pre- 
decessors, and to satisfy the modern world, that whatever 
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diversities may have existed in the spirit or method of inter- 
pretation of the difficult passages of the isfc and 2n(i series 
of Asoka’s Edicts, our international savants are fully in 
accord as to the first appearance in monumental writing of the 
oi Biiddha, that is, some time in or after the 27th year 
of Asoka. 

^‘Eiiig Priyadarsin (that is, the Humane) of Magadha greets the 
Assembly (of Clerics) and wishes them welfare and happiness. Ye 
know, sirs, how great is our reverence and affection for the triad 
which is called Buddha (the master), Faith, and Assembly. All 
that our Lord Buddha has spoken, my Lords, is well spoken : 
wherefore, Sirs, it must indeed be regarded as having indisputable 
authority ; so the true Faith shall last long. Thus, my Lords, I 
honour (?) in the first place these religious works . . . [seven in 
number] uttered by our Lord Buddha . . . For this end, my Lords, 
I cause this to be written, and have made my wish evident,’’ — 
Indian Antiquary y Sept. 1876, p. 257. 

In concluding this section of the inquiry, I am anxious to 
advert to a point of considerable importance, the true bearing 
of which has, hitherto, scarcely been recognized. Under the 
old view of the necessary Buddhistic aim and tendency of both 
the Bock and Pillar Edicts, a subdued anomaly might have 
been detected m Asoka’s designating himself as Devdnampiya, 
^Hhe beloved of the gods.'^ We have seen at page 193 in 
what terms the rock inscriptions are phrased ; the pillar 
edicts, in like manner, commence with the same title of Deed- 
nampiye Piyadasi laja,^ while the Bhabra Inscription uncon- 
ditionally rejects the Devdnamqnya^ which we may infer would 

have been inconsistent with Asoka’s sudden profession of 

' * ■' ' ' ' 

Buddhism, and opens with the restricted entry of jj rb tJ S 
Piyadam laja, 

I^ow, it involves a more than remarkable coincidence, that this 
same term of Devdnatnqmja^ or Beloved of the gods,’^ should 
prove to have been an established and conventional title 
among the Jainas,^ equally, as, in a less important sense, was 

^ J.A.S. Bengal, vol. vi. p. 577. 

® In Stevenson’s translation of tke Kalpa Siitra Rishahlia datta is thus ad- 
dressed by Bei'amndi^ the mother of Mahhvira (pp. 26, 30), and he, in return, 
salutes her as 0 beloved of the gods (pp, 27, 29, etc.). At p. 54 King Sidd- 
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the associate “lovely to betold/’ “ Siddhartha 

is represented in the text of the Ealpa Sutra, as “issued 
forth the king and lord of men, the bull and lion among 
men, lovely to behold, etc. Dr. Stevenson adds, in a note: 
“This is the famous epithet Piyadasane that occurs 

so frequently in the ancient inscriptions, and which we have 
met with several times before. Piyadassi is further given 
as the name of one of the 24 {Jaina?) Buddhos in the 
opening passage of the Mahavanso. ^ Mr. Tumour con- 
tributes the following additional quotation from the Pali 
annals: “Hereafter the prince Piyadaso, having raised the 
ehhatta, will assume the title of Asoho the Dhanma Eaja, or 
righteous monarch.^’ ^ 

Thus, while we can comprehend that the retention of the 
simple title of “ Pyadasi,^^ by an avowed Buddhist, was harm- 
less enough, the rejection of the designation of “Beloved of 
the gods^^ became a clear necessity for any convert to a 
religion which ipso facto repudiated all gods. 

The title of Devanampiya does not seem to have been ad- 
mitted into the scriptures of the Northern Buddhists, ^ who 
were deferred converts ; but it was carried down with the 
earliest spread of the faith to Ceylon, in b.c. 246, by “ Deva- 
nampiya Tissa,^^ ^ together with, as we have seen, many of 
the other elements and symbols of the Jaina creed. 

Amid the varied indirect sources of information bearing 
upon the “ faith of the Mauryas,^^ now available, we should 
scarcely have looked for any contributions from the formal 

h'^irtha, in explaining Trisala’s dream, commences, ** 0 beloved of tbe gods.” At 
pp. 56, 61, speaking to the royal messengers, he addresses them as ‘‘0 beloved of 
the gods,” and at p. 64 the interpreters of dreams" are received with the same 
complimentary greeting. 

^ Mahavanso, vol. i. p. 75. 

2 J.A.S. Bengal, vol. vi. p. 1056. See also Wilson, J.B.A.S. Yol. XIT. 
p. 244. 

3 The objection to the term Devdnampiytji. of course does not extend to the 
inevitable Bevaputra of the Lalita-vistara—the ‘‘ heaven-born ” need not have 
been compromised by his later apostacy. — See Bajendra Lhla’s (Sanskrit text), 
FrefaeOj pp. 14, 15, 21, etc. 

^ Mahhwanso, pp. 4, 68, 62, etc. Indian Antiquary, 1872,.p. 139. Bhys 
Davids, Inscription of Gamini Tissa, son of Devhnampiya Tissa, at Dambnla, 
Ceylon, 
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pages of dictionaries or grammars. Nevertheless, amid the 
odd words cited, for other purposes, we discover, in Patau- 
jaii’s commentary on the Sutras of Pa^imi, a most suggestive 
record by the annotator, who is supposed to date somewhere 
rdiout B.o. 160 - 60 , ^ regarding the gods of the Mauryas. 
Pi’of. Goldstucker's translation of Paninf s leading text, with 
the illustration added by Patanjali, is subjoined: 

** ‘If a thing/ says Pdnin% ‘ serves for a livelihood, but is not for 
sale ’ (it has the affix ha). This rule Patafijali illustrates with the 
words ^ Biva, Skanda, Yisakha,’ meaning the idols that represent 
these divinities, and at the same time give a living to the men who 
possess them— while they are not for sale. And ‘why?’ he asks. 
' The Mauryas wanted gold, and therefore established religious 
festivities.’ Good ; (Panini’s rule) may apply to such (idols as they 
sold) ; hut as to idols, which are hawked about (by common people) 
for the sake of such worship as brings an immediate profit, their 
names will have the affix 

That there are many difficulties in the translation, and still 
more in the practical interpretation of this passage, need not 
be reiterated.^ The first impression the context conveys 

1 This is Prof. Weber’s date; Prof. Goldstiicker assigned Patanjali to 140-120 
n.c. ; and Prof. Bhandarkar fixes the date of his chapter iii, at 144-142 b.c.— 
Ind. Ant. 1872, p. 302, 

Goldstiicker ’s P^nini, p. 228. Prof. Goldstiicker goes on to add: Wliether 
<'!• not this interesting bit of Mstoiy was given by Patanjali ironically, to show 
that even affixes are the obedient servants of kings, and must vanish before the 
idols which they sell, because they do not take the money at the same time that 
the bargain is made— as poor people do — I know not. . . . I believe, too, if we 
are to give a natural interpretation to his (Patanjali’s) words, ... that he lived 
of this (Maurya) dynasty/’— p. 229. 

Prof. Weber’s critical commentary upon Goldstiicker’s rendering of this passage, 
amid other argumentative questions as to the period of Panini himself, proceeds : 

Patanjali, in commenting on rule v, 3, 99, of Phnini, ... in the case of a 
life sustenance-serving (object, which is an image, the affix ka is not used), except 

when the object is valuable In the case of a saleable, e.g, Siva, Skanda, 

Vis^kha, the rule does not apply.” . . . 

The gold-coveting Maury a had caused images of the gods to be prepared. 
To these the rule does not apply, but only to such as serve for immediate worship 
{i.e. with which their possessors go about from house to house) [in order to exhibit 
them for immediate worship, and thereby to earn money],” — Indian Antiquary, 
IbTS, p. fil. 

2 Prof. Weber’s opinion on the bearing of this passage is to the following effect: 

In the passage about the Mauryas I must leave it to others to decide if Patahjali’s 

words do really implyit as his opinion that P^nini himself , in referring to images that 
were saleable, had in his eye such as those that had come down from the Mauryas. 
I never said more than this. And Bhdnddrkar goes too far when he says : Prof. 
"W eher infers that Panini in making his rule had in his eye,’ etc. My words 
are: * According to the view of Patafijali;’ ‘Pataiijali is undoubtedly of 
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seems to refer to tlie multitudinous images of the 
Mauryas, which were so easily reproduced in their absolute 
repetitive identity, and so largely distributed as part and 
parcel of the creed itself, of which we have had so many 
practical exemplifications in .the preceding pages.^ But 
Patanjali^s direct reference to the Maurya gods of his day— 
that is to say, during the reign of that staunch adherent of 
the Brahmans, the Suhga Pushpamiira ^ — ^under the definite 
names of Sim^ Skanda, Visdkha^ opens out a new line of 
inquiry as to the concurrent state and progress of Brah- 
manism, and his evidence undoubtedly indicates that their 
branch of the local religion was in a very crude and inchoate 
stage at the period referred to — an inference which is more 
fully confirmed by the testimony of numismatic remains/"* 

Among the extant examples of the mintages of Hushka, 
Jushka, and Kanishka, we meet with the self-same designa- 
tions of the three Brahmanical gods, under the counterpart 
Greek transcription of okpo, skanao, and bizafo. The only 

opinion;’ ‘Be this as it may, the notice is in itself an exceedingly cimions one.’ 
Now with regard to this very curious and odd statement itself, I venture to throw 
it out as a mere suggestion, whether it may not perhaps refer to attempt 

at gold coinage made by the Mauryas (in imitation of the Greek coins). It is 
true no Maurya coin has been discovered as yet, so far as I know, hut this may 
be mere chance ; the real difficulty is how to bring Patafij all’s words into har- 
mony with such an interpretation, the more so as in his time no doubt gold coins 
were already rather common,” — Indian Antiquary, July, 1873, pp. 208, 209. 

^ “ As these twenty-four Tirthankaras are incarnations of wisdom, and are 
divine personages who appeared in the world and attained the enjoyment of 
heavenly bliss, the Jainas consider them to be Swdmis^ equal to the divine- 
natured Ariigan, . . . And accordingly they build temples in honour of these 
Tirthankaras, and make images like them, of stone, wood, gold, and precious 
gems, and considering these idols as the god Arugan himself, they perform daily 
and special pujas^ and observe fasts and celebrate festivals in their honour.” — 
p. xix. Nlotice on Jainism, by Shstram Aiyar, from “ The Chintamani,” edited 
by the Eev. H. Bower, Madras, 1868. 

2 Pushpamitra is the king who offered 100 dinars for the head of every 
Sramana, and hence obtained the title of Munihata, “ Muni-kiher.” — Buriiouf, 
vol. i. p. 431. 

^ I must add that in other portions of the “Mah4bh9shya” reference is made to 
“ the Brahmanical deities of the Epic period, Siva, Vishnu, etc.; to Vksudeva or 
Krishna as a god or demi-god, and to his having slain Kansa and bound Bali.” 
Mr. Muh, from whose analysis of Prof. Weber’s Indische Stiidien (1873) I take 
this information, adds: “The genuineness of the whole of Patanjali’s work 
itself, as we now have it, is not, Prof. Weber considers, beyond the reach of 
doubt, as some grounds exist for supposing that the work, after having been 
mutilated or corrupted, was subsequently reconstructed, and at the same time 
perhaps received various additions from the pen of the compiler.” See also 
Aeademy, 8th August, 1874, p. 156. 
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other Brahmanical gods that apparently attained any pro-^ 
minence, at the epoch of these three Indo-Seythian kings, 
which, for the moment, we may accept as at or about the 
commencement of our era, would seem to have been Siva’s 
supposed consort, APAOXPO, and which latter embodi- 

ment is elsewhere understood as a mere counterpart of Siva,^ 
In the same manner, Skanda constitutes the title of a ^'son of 
Siva,” and Visdkha is the conventional name of KdrUikeya or 
Skanda, the god of war,” and finally, Kimidra is simply a 
synonym of Skanda. In fact we have here nothing but the 
multiform Siva personally, or the various members of his 
family. So that the combined testimony of the grammarian 
and the material proofs exhibited by the coins would almost 
necessitate the conclusion that, at the commencement of our 
era, Brahmanism had not yet emerged from Saivism, whose 
Indian origin is now freely admitted by the leading 
authorities. 

In testing the position of Saivism, at approximate periods, 
we are able to appeal to the independent testimony of the 
coins of a collateral division of the Indo-Scythic race, whose 
leading designation follows the term of oohmo kaa^iichc. 

It has hitherto been usual to place this branch of the 
Scythic intruders considerably earlier, in point of time, than 
their fellow and more permanently-domiciled brotherhood; 
but the question as it is presented, under later lights, seems 
to resolve itself into a geographical rather than an epochal 
severance. The Kadphises horde settled themselves in 
lands where the Bactrian Pdli alphabet and quasi- Aryan 
speech were still current. The Kanerki group, wherever 
their first Indian location may have been, clearly followed 
Iranian traditions in the classification and designations 
of their adopted gods, in the regions of their abundant 
mintages. 

The Kadphises forms of Saivism may be followed in 
detail in Plate X. of Prof. Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua. The 

1 Mahd-send^ ‘‘a great army,’^ an epithet of Xarttiheya or Skanda’, of Siva. 
So also Sendpati, “army chief/’ name of KdrUikeya; of Siva, etc. — M. WLlliains, 
in Yocibus, 
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conjoint legends appertaining to wHoli are oonclied in tlie 
following terms : 

Latin-Greek — baciaetc oohmo kaa^icic. 

B actrian«Pali— 

Maharajasa Eajadhirajma 8arva4oga-iswarasa Mahiswarasa Kapisasa. 

Of tlie Great King, King of Kings, ruler of tlie wliole world, the Great Lord 
(of) KapisaA 

We have here, again, Sim very much under the guise of a 
God of War (Nos. 9, 13), though the trident is suggestive of 
Neptune and the ill-defined drooping garment, in the left 
hand, is reminiscent of the lion’s skin of Hercules. But the 
Saivism is complete in No. 5, even to the spiral shell-shaped 
hair^ (less apparent in No. 13), with the conventional 
Vahana or Bull, which now becomes constant and immut- 
able ; following on in Nos. 12-21 the leading type exhibits 
various gradations of the gross hermaphrodite outline of half 
man, half* woman, with ^^the necklace of skulls,” possibly 
disclosing the first definite introduction to caste threads, out 
of which so many religious conflicts grew in later days. 

Under any circumstances, the present coincidences must be 
accepted as beyond measure, critical, when we find Patanjali, 
a native of Oudh, speaking of things on the banks of the 
Soane, at Patna, and Scythian intruders on the Kabul river, 
responding in practical terms, as to the ruling Saivism which 
covered, with so little change, a range of country represented 
in the divergent paths of a continuous highway, starting from 
the extreme geographical points here named. 

For the purposes of the illustration of the international 
associations, and the accepted religions of the period, we are 
beyond measure indebted to the recent numismatic contribu- 
tions of the Peshawar find. These coins, comprising the large 
total of 524 gold pieces, all belong to the combined Kanishka 
brotherhood, or tribal communities, to which reference has 
been made in my previous article in the Journal,^ and in 

^ Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 213. Ariana Antiqua, p. 354. J.E.A.S. VoL XX. 
p. 239. Solinus tells us ; Quidam libri Capbusam. In alii : Capbisam. Plinius 
Capissam vocat. cap. liv. p. 827. 

Eiidra and Pusban are said to wear tbeir bair wound or braided spirally 
upwards into tbe form of a shell called *®Kapardin.^’— Muir, vol. v. p. 462. 

^ Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society,' Yol. IX. p. 8 et seg-. 
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the earlier pages of this paper. The triple series of ohterse 
legends are restricted to the following repetitive Greek 
transcriptions: 

Greek Legends on the Eanerki Coins. 

1. PAO NANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO. 

2. PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO. 

3. PAO NANO PAO BAZOAHO KOPANO. 

These titles seem to have been more or less sectional and 
eventually to have become hereditary, like Arsaces, Cmsar, 
etc., and though probably applicable in the first instance 
severally to the three brothers, they appear, in process of 
time, to have become dynastic as the conventional titular 
designation of the head of the family or tribe, for the time 
being, and to have continued in imitative use, especially in 
the instance of bazoaho,^ for many centuries. Until, indeed, 
as I have previously remarked, the Greek characters become 
altogether unintelligible, ^ though the mint types are still 
mechanically reproduced. 

I have now to describe, as briefly as the subject will admit 
of, the coins I have selected for insertion in the accompanying 
Plate II., which were primarily arranged to illustrate the 
objects of worship admitted into the Indo-Scythian Pantheon ; 
but, which, under subsequent discoveries, have assumed a 
more important mission in the general range of inquiry. 


CONTENTS OF PLATE II. 

KANEREL 

No. 1. {Older se, Eiug standing to the front, in the conventional 
form represented in Ariana Antiqua, pi. xi. fig. 16, worn du. 
Legend, Constant, pao nano pao kanhpki kopano.) 

Rederm, Figure as in the Plate. Legend nana pao, Nanaia. 

^ The identity of Bazdeo as one of the three brothers, and as the person alluded 
, Mathm'h inscriptions under the title of Vdsudeva^ in conjunction "with 
Junns/i&a^nd Mmishka, seems to be now placed beyond doubt ; but the new 
coins teach us to discriminate Bazdeo as the third king, in opposition to my sugges- 
tion (Vol. lA. p 11, that Vdsudem might have been “the titular 

designation of Eanishka.” 

“ Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxii. 4, 5, 6-11, 13. jr.E.A.S. o.s. Vol. XII. PI. IV. 
tlie same tgures. Amna Antiqua, pi. jdy. figs. 12, 13, 16, 17. 
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OOEEKI. 

ISTo. 2. ( OUerse. King seated cross-legged, wearing a close-fitting 
helmet, with bossed cheek-plates and fi.owing fillets, ornamental 
coat fastened by two brooches or link-buttons in front, fiames 
issae from both shoulders. He holds a small mace in the right 
hand, and a spear in the left.) 

Reverse. Figure as in Plate. Legend, hpakiao, Rercides. 

Ho. 3, (Bust of the King, as in the ordinary Kadphises types (A.A. 
siv. 2). Quilted coat, flame issuing from the right shoulder, 
close cap, double feather frontlet, half moon, spiked mace, etc.) 

Reverse. Figures as in Plate. Legend, mao Moon^ Miipo Bun. 

Ko. 4. {Diverse. Ooerki, old form (A.A. xiv. 6), die much worn.) 

Reverse. Figui'e as in Plate. Legeyid. piah (or pipr] or piBt]), Fallas. 
This type was first introduced at Home by Domitian, a.d. 80 , 
who aifected to be the son of Pallas Capitolina. — Tresor de 
Kumismatique, p. 42, 

Ko. 5. ( Diverse, oohpki, (A.A. xiv. 6), worn-out die.) 

Reverse. Figure as in Plate. Legend. riPOH or a > pou . Varuna. 

Ko, 6. ( Diverse. Well-executed bust of King, with close-fitting cap, 
eagle feather frontlet, and flowing Bassanian fillets at the back; 
silken dress, with large necklace. He holds a small mace, 
and an anlzus (elephant goad). 

Reverse, Figure as in Plate, Legend, capaoo. Bar apis. 

iSTo. 7. {Diverse. King seated, the general outline of the device is 
similar to that of Ho. 2 ; but the crossed legs are merged in 
rising clouds. The helmet has a prominent frontlet in the 
form of the sun, no cheek-plates, the ear and beard are visible, 
flames on shoulders, spear and mace, the coat is more than 

>■ usually open in front and displays an embroidered under- 
garment.) 

Reverse. Figure as in the Plate. Legend, zepo (Ceres), Liana. ' 
Device imitated from a coin of Augustus, A.IJ.C. 744, b.c. 10. 
— Tresor de Kumismatique, vii. 12. 

Ko. 8. (Bust of King, similar to Ho. 2; Sun frontlet, in this instance 
the helmet has a cheek bar only, and shows the ear, traces 
of Sassanian fillets, etc. Armlets, link-brooch, mace, spear, 
etc. In one example of the Mars reverse, the olverse head is 
similar to Ho. 16 infrd, but the King wears a palKum.) 

Reverse. Figure of a Homan warrior, as in the Plate. There 
are five varieties of this reverse. In one instance the figure 
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of Mars holds what is described, in the Tresor de Fumis- 
matique, as boiiclier rond,” a type which occurs on the 
money of Germanicus, A.U.C. 801, a.d. 47 (Pi, xix. 7, 8). 

Legend, pao ph0po (Eao-rethro), Mars. 

]Yo. 9. ( Obverse. Bust of King, as in ISTo. 7.) 

Figure as in the Plate, 

Legend, oaninaa (Oaninda), Anandates. 

Fo. 10. Bust as in Ho. 8. Ho flame on shoulder, Bassan- 

tan fillets.) 

Reverse. As in the Plate. Legend. maa:SHNO (Mahasena), an 
Indian form of Mars ? Siva ? 

Ho. 11. (^Obverse. Bust as in Ho. 3.) 

Reverse. Device as in the Plate. Legends. :2kanao, komapo, 
mzATO; Shanda^ Kumdra^ Visdhha. 

Ho. 12. {Obverse. Bust of King, with ornamental jacket, armlets, 
mace, spear, flames on shoulders, etc. Peaked cap as in 
A.A. xiv. 5, hut with bossed cheek-plates.) 

Reverse. Device as in the Plate. Legend. A0PO, Zend A tars 
(the Roman Yulcan). 

Ho. 18. {Obverse. Bust of King as in Ho. 8.) 

Reverse. Device as in the Plate ; exhibiting a three-faced Indian 
form of Siva wearing short drawers (jdngMyd)^ in front of 
which appears, for the first time, a marked definition of the 
Priapus, which however has nothing in common with the 
local Linga. The left hands hold the trident and an Indian 
thunderbolt. The one right hand grasps the wheel or cliahra 
(the symbol of universal dominion), the other is extended to 
the small goat. 

Legend. OKPO. Vgra the fierce’^ (a title of Siva). 

Ho. 14. Obverse. As exhibited in the Plate. The King wears a 
Roman gallium ; ornamental cap with cheek-plates and well- 
defined Sassanian fillets j in the right hand the small iron- 
bound mace,^ in the left a standard, surmounted by Siva’s 
Vdhmia or the bull Nand% in the conventional recumbent 
position. 

^ ^ General Cimningliam was under the impression that this object was a Budd- 
hist praying-wheel. I prefer to looh upon it as an iron-bound mace, a counter- 
part of the modern club, so efiective in strong hands, known hy the name of 
lohd-band Idthi. The gurz of FeridiSn was an historical weapon. The use of 
' which was affected by the great MahmCd of Ghazni and his successors after him. 
The Kadphises Scythians also were demonstratiye abont maces, but theirs took 
the form of a bulky wooden club. See also Tabari (O.T.F.), vol. ii. p. 228 . 
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legible. pAO nano pao Chjp/ci Hopavo . 

Siva, three-faced, four-armed, to the front, holding the 
trident, a club, a western form of the thunderbolt and a gourd, 
wat er- vessel ? 

Legend, okpa, Zend ugray^'^ TTgra, fierce,” ‘‘terrible.” 

ISTo. 15. i^Olverse, King’s bust as in hfo. 8.) 

Reverse. Eoman figure, as in the plate, holding a brazier with 
ascending flames. Legend. «»appo, Pharos. There are several 
varieties of this type : in one instance the figure holds a 
simpulum, such as is seen on the coins of Antonia Augusta, 
A.n. 37. — Tr6sor de Kumismatique, pi. x. fig. 14. 

Ko. 16. Obverse. King’s bust as in the Plate. Ornamental jacket, 
armlets, mace and spear; with a curious peaked helmet having 
buffalo horns diverging upwards from below the frontlet, as is 
seen in certain Indo-Sassanian coins of a later age ; ^ flowing 
fillets at the back, with Bassanian fillets distributed over each 
shoulder. 

A Eoman type of abundance. Legend, apaoxpo. The 
cornucopise and the style of dress belong to the period of Julius 
Cmsar and the early days of Augustus, A.TJ.C. 711, 33 n.c. — 
Tresor de Kumisraatique, pi. iii. fig. 1. 

Ko. 17. {Obverse. Kadphises type of King’s bust, with mace and 
anlius, Sassanian fillets.) 

Reverse. Four-armed figure, as in the Plate. Legejid. manao 
Moon-god. 

Ko. 18. {Obverse. Kadphises bust; silken garment, mace, anlcus^ 
etc., flame on right shoulder, ordinary fillets.) 

Reverse. Male figure, as in the Plate. Legend, mao, Mao, the 
, Moon. . , , 

Ko. 19. {Obverse. King’s bust as in A. A. xiv. 3; highly ornamental 
robe and collar, Sassanian fillets, etc.) 

Reverse. Figure as in the Plate, with sword and staff, holding out 
a chaplet. Legend, mao, the Moon. 

Ko. 20. {Obverse. King’s bust, with Eoman pallium, peaked cap, 
and Sassanian fillets.) 

Reverse. Female figure with Caduceus, as in the Plate. 

Legend, nano, Nanaia. 

1 See Prinsep, Essays, vol. ii. p. 115; Ariana Antiqua, pi. svii. 5, etc.; 

Herodotus, vii c. tavi. 
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i^To. 21. {Olverse, Juvenile bust of the King, witR silken garment, 
mace, anhis^ with a close-fitting compact helmet and Sassanian 
fillets.) 

Eeverse. Bayed figure, with Rowing garments, as in the Plate. 

Legend, mwFO, Mithra, 

Ko. 22. { Oherse, Old form of bust of the King, Kadphises style.) 

Figure as in the Plate. Legend, miipo, Mihira. 

Ko. 23. {Diverse. Well-executed profile, but less-finished bust, of 
the King ; wearing the Eoman pallium,^ with mace, spear, 
peaked cap, prominent frontlet, bold hah, bossed cheek-plates 
with flowing fillets of the ordinary character, associated with 
the Sassanian drooping falls on the back of the left shoulder, 
flame on the right shoulder.) 

Reverse. Figure, also clothed in the pallium, as seen in the Plate, 
The type of the reverse follows, in a measure, the earlier ex- 
amples of HAioc (A. A. xi. 16) and miipo (A. A. xii. 15), and it 
has something in common with the beautiful reverse of Ko. 21 of 
our Plate II. Legend of ‘‘undetermined’’ import apaeixpo. 

BAZAHO. 

Ko. 24. ( Diverse. King standing to the front, in full Scythian cap- 
a-pied armour, with sword, spear, high pointed cap, reduced 
halo, falling fillets, with large Mithraic altar, into which the 
right hand of the King seems to be casting votive incense, as 
in A.A. xiv. 18. 

Legend, constant, pao nano pao bazoaho kopano.) 

Reverse. Figure as exhibited in the Plate. Siva trimuhhi, to the 
front, with top-knot, holding trident and noose {pasu), clad 
in the Indian dhoti, naked above the waist. 

Legend. Beversed-Greek Fokpo. 

Ko. 25, {Diverse. Full-length figure of the King, in bossed and 
armour fished skirt (as in A.A. xiv. 14). 

Reverse. Figure as shown in the Plate. Biva, single-faced, with 
top-knot, and bushy hair, clothed in the Indian dhoti, bold 
muscular development of the chest, trident, noose {pasu), 
well-defined Brahmani bull, monogram, etc. Legend, okpo. 

Ko. 26. ( Diverse. Standing figure of the King, the bosses of the 
body-armour appear in full detail, the fish-scale skirt is also 
given, as are the greaves and the rings, or serpent-like pro- 
tection of the arms. The spear is here a subdued trident, 
with a bold central point and reduced side spikes,* but the 
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peculiarity of the whole device, in this instance, consists in 
the tall Kuzzalbash-like cap, which is surmounted by the 
head of a bird. 

Reverse. Siva trimuhU, as reproduced in the Plate, with his bull 
in a varied position. The god, in addition to ordinary trident 
and noose, reveals a subdued but fully defined priapus in 
front of the folds of the dhoti, together with the first deter- 
minate representation of a Brahmanical or caste thread, which 
replaces the early necklace of skulls adverted to at p. 211. 

One of the most important revelations of the Peshawar 
find is the large amount of Roman influence to be detected 
amid the types of these Indo-Scythian coinages. 

The earliest archseological trace of commercial or other in- 
tercourse between India and Rome is represented by the 
celebrated deposit in a tumulus at Manikyala, discovered by 
M. A. Court in 1833. 

M. Court’s description of the position and condition of the 
crypt is as follows : 

At ten feet from the level of the ground, we met with a cell in 
the form of a rectangular parallelogram, built in a solid manner, 
with well-dressed stones, firmly united with mortar. The four 
sides of the cell corresponded with the four cardinal points, and it 
was covered with a single massive stone. Raving turned this over, 
I perceived that it was covered with inscriptious. In the centre of 
the cell stood a copper urn, encircling which were placed sym- 
metrically eight medals of the same metal. . . . The urn itself was 
carefully enveloped in a wrapper of white linen tightly adhering to 
its surface. . . . The copper urn enclosed a smaller one of silver,* 
the space between them being filled in with a paste of the colour of 
raw umber. . . ’Within the silver urn was found one much smaller 
of gold, immersed in the same brown paste, in which were also con- 
tained seven silver medals, with Latin characters.^ The gold vessel 

^ 1. No. 19. pL xmv. J.A.S. Bengal, vol. iii. A silver denarius of Mark 
Antony, struck while he was a member of the celebrated triumvirate ; M. 
ANTONIES, iii. VIE. E.P.C.—YaiUant, ii. p. 9. Eiccio, pi. iv. 2d. J. des 
Sav. 1836, p. 72 (A.E.O. 711). 

2. No. 20. Jnlins Caesar. Julia family, Eiccio, xxiii. 31. E. Eochette. 
A.E.C. 694-704, “ si connu et si commnn.” 

3. No. 21. Cordia family. Eic. xiv. 1.' B.E. A.E.O. 705. Un denier 
d’ Auguste, avec les tetes aecouplees de Oaius et de Lucius Csesars.'’ 

4. No. 22. Minucia family. Eiccio, xxxiii. 7. Cl. THEEM. M.F. about 

A.E.C. 680. , ' , . 
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enclosed four small coins of gold of tlie Grseco-ScytHc type^ . 
also two precious stones and four pearls.’V 

With a view to determine the age of the monument 
itself from external evidence, M. E/aoul Rochette critically 
examined the Roman coins found in the inner coating of 
the main deposit. The result of his exhaustive study is 
subjoined in his own words : ' 

^‘Maintenant, ce qui rdsulte de la reunion de ces sept mon- 
naies de families romaines, six desquelles sont reconnues avec 
certitude, et qui furent toutes frappees dans le cours des annees 
680 A 720 de Rome; ce qui results, non-seulement de la pre- 
sence de ces sept monnaies, appartenant toutes aux derniers temps 
de la republique, et de Tabsence de monnaies consulaires ou im- 
periales, c’est que le monument ou on les avait deposees d dessein, 
appartient lui-meme a la p6riode de temps qui est celle de remission 
et de la circulation de ces monnaies ; car le fait qu’on n^y a trouve 
mele parnii elles ni un seal denier consulaire, ni un seui denier 
imperial, est certainement tres-signidcatif ; et ce ne pent etre, d mon 
avis, une circonstanee purement fortuite ou accidentelle qui ait 
reuni ainsi, dans un monument considerable, sept monnaies cboisies 
entre toutes celles que le commerce avait portees dans Plnde, et 
toutes frappees dans la periods republicaine des guerres civiles, qui 
eurent principalement TOrient pour theatre.” — Journ. des Savants. 
1836 , p. 74 . 

At one time it was fondly hoped that this monument might 
prove to have been the last resting-place of the ashes of 
Kanishka himself, but the inscription on the inverted slab 
efiectually disposed of any such notion.^ The covering stone 
of the crypt mentions Sammt 18, and the Mathura inscrip- 
tions extend his reign to Sammt 33. The discovery, however, 
is of the highest importance under other aspects. It has been 
usual to associate Kanishka's name with Buddhism, and in 

5. jSV 23. Accoleia family. LARISCOLYS, i. 1. A-U.C. 710-720. 

6. Ho. 24:. Julia family. Ric. xxii. 4. 

7. Ho, 25. Furiafamily. R. xxi. 8. R.R. A.U.C. 686, The latest authorities, 
therefore, limit the date of the most recent of these coins to b.c. 34. Priiisep’s 
Essays, yoL i, p. 149. 

^ F our ‘ ‘ gold coins found in the gold cylinder.'^ PL xxxiv. voL iii. J. A. S, Bengal. 

1 and 2. RanerM bust and peaked cap. Mev. Siva, four-armed and OKPO. 

3. Kanerki standing figure. JR&o. §iva, four-armed and OKPO. 

4. Ranerld standing figure. Mev. Standing figure. AOPO. 

2 Prof. Dowson, J.R.A.S. YoL HX, o.s. p. 250. 
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his reign a new convocation of the Buddhists was convened, 
once again to revise and determine the authorized faith. If 
Kanishka ever was a Buddhist, he, like Asoka, must have 
become so late in life, ffis coins, as we have seen, are 
eminently Saiva, and this monument, erected during his 
reign, contained, within the gold cylinder in the inner- 
most recess of its undisturbed chamber, no less than three 
coins bearing the image of Siva, out of the four, selected 
for inhumation with the ashes of the person, in whose honour 
it was built. Moreover, so distinctly was the ruling Saivism 
accepted in India, that we find the coins of nana pao conven- 
tionally denominated JVdmZ-as (and elsewhere defined as 
bearing the mark of Sot) in the authoritative text of Yajna- 
valkya’s Hindu Law.i On the other hand, Indo-Scythic 
Buddhism is undemonstrative in the extreme, and one of 
the coins most relied upon to prove devotion to that faith^ 
turns^ out, under the legends of the better specimens of the 
Peshdwar find, to bear the name of apaeixpo (No. 23, PI. II.), 
whereas those coins which bear the unmistakable figure of 
Sakya Muni — as I shall show hereafter — clearly belong to a 
later period of the Kanerki series. 

Under the system in vogue, in more advanced Buddhistic 
days, of the gradual enlargement of Topes and the concurrent 
exhibition of relics, which for convenience sake were placed 
near the summit of the mound, we find a later deposit three 
feet only from the top of this smaller Manikyala which 
consisted of three coins bearing the form and name of Siva, 
and one coin only with the image and superscription of 
OAAO, the Wind.^ 

v*i ^ date is uncertain. Some commentators place him before 

Vitoamaditya, others so late as the second century a.i>. See my Ancient Indian 
Veights, p. 20. Prof. AVilson remarks that the name of tJfXIJj'efi ijAnaka occurs 
in the play of the M^riclichli&hati (act i. scene 1), and the commentary explains 
the,d,M«asnj^X^^ 

Sivanha-ianha^ or ‘‘ coin witlitlie mark of Siva.” 

\ Cunningham, J.A.S. Bengal, 1845, p. 435, pi. ii. fig. 3. 

iiie lour copper coins found above the stone cover of the tumulus, pi. 

J-A.S. Bengal, are identified with — 

1. Kadphises, the King, standing. Mev. §iva and JSTandi, with Bactrian-P^i 
legends similar to A.A. Plate x. figs. 15, etc. 

2. Coin of Kaiierki, with Rev. OAAO. 

3 and 4. Coin of Kanerki, with Mev* §iva four-armed, OKPO. ' 

VOL. IX.— [new SERIES.] '16 
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We Have now to seek to discovei% from the numismatic 
remains^— wHich constitute the only positive data left us,— 
how it came to pass, that so many of the elements of Western 
forms of worship and classic Roman devices found their way 
into such a specially-dissevered section of the earth, as that 
which howed to Indo-Scythian sway at and shortly before 
the commencement of our era. 

The first and most obvious suggestion would point to 
ordinary commercial intercourse, the superior value of Indian 
produce, and the consequent import of Roman gold for the 
requisite balance of trade, about which Pliny was so eloquent. 

But in this case we are forced to admit some more direct , 
and abiding influence. If the Roman gold had been suflfered 
to remain intact in the shape it was received, as mere 
bullion, which sufficed for the traffic of the Western coast, 
we should have gained no aid or instruction in the explana- 
tion of the present difficulty. 

But, fortunately, the recoinage of the original Roman aurei 
m sifU) at whatever exact point it may ultimately be placed, 
must clearly be limited to a region, far removed from the in- 
spiring centre, and separated by some natural belt of desert 
or hostile territory from free intercourse with old associations, 
or home relations. 

In the Parthian dominions, which intervened between the 
extreme points indicated, there existed precisely such barriers : 
and excepting the perseverance with which their kings re- 
tained the eagles of Crassus, there was no notion of recog- 
nition or adoption of Roman devices by the Parthian monarchs 
till the Italian slave Mousa got her image placed on the 
Arsacidan mintages. 

Whereas, among the distant communities in the far East, 
we discover consecutive imitations of Roman types, extend- 
ing over a considerable space of time, and following irre- 
gularly the latest novelties and innovations of the Imperial 
mints ; but always appearing in independent forms, as re- 
productions, with newly-engraved dies of inferior execution, 
but with Latin-Grreek legends embodying Zend denomina- 
tions ; and, more distinctive still, uniformly accepting either 
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the already-prepared ofemes of the Indo-Seythian kings, 
or reviving their semblance from time to time in a^jparent 
recognition of the suzerain power. 

The enigma above outlined seems to me to be susceptible 
of but one solution, which singularly accords with the given 
circumstances of time and place — that is, that the 10,000 cap- 
tives of the army of Crassus,i who were transported to Merv- 
ul-rud, on the extreme border of the Parthian dominions, ® 
a site intentionally most remote from their ancestral homes, 
finding even that fertile valley, that pleasant Siberia, un- 
prepared to accommodate so large and so sudden an influx 
of population, spread and extended themselves into the 
proximate dominions of the Indo-Scythians,® and freely ac- 

y Pliitarcli in Grassns xxxi.— Aeyoz'rat 5 ’ ot ^rdvres BKTfx^fpioi pih dTrodaPsTv^ 
ixvpm Se aXSovai fwvres. Eepeated in Appian Parth.., p. 66. 

2 Hiny, N. H. yi. xvi. 18.— “ Seqnitnr regio Margiane, apricitalis inelytin, 
sola in eo tractu vitifera, nndiqne inclusa montibiis amoenis . . . et ipsa contra 
Partliim tractinn sita : in qua Alexander Alexandrian! condiderat. Qua dirnta a 
barbarisj Antioclius Selenci filius, eodem loco restitiiit Syrian! ; nam iiiterfliiente 
Margo, qiii corrivatur in Zotale, is malnerat illam Antiocliiain appellari. Urbis 
amplitudo circuniitiu’ circiiitu stadiis Ixx ; in lianc Orodes lloinanos Crassiana 
clade captos deduxit.” 

The references in Yell. Paterculus ii. 82, and Plorus iv. 10, only go to 
show how mercifully the captives were treated, inasmuch as they were freely 
allowed to serve in the Parthian ranks. Justin, xlii. cap. v. affirms that the 
prisoners of both the armies of Crassus and Antony were collected and restored, 
with the standards, in b.c. 20, but this statement probably refers only to those 
who wmi'e vrithin easy call ; and the thirty-three years’ residence in the distant 
valleys of the Indian Caucasus may wmll have reconciled the then surviving 
remnant of Crassus’ s force to their foreign home and new domestic ties. >See 
also Suetonius, in Augusto, c. xxi., in Tiberio, c. ix. 

^ ^AptlSx^icx. 7] KaKovjLihr] ^'EvvBpos, or Antiochia zrriffua, was distant 537 
schcdni^ by the Parthian royal road, from Otesiphon^ or Madaiii, on the Tigris : in 
continnatioii of the same highway, it was 30 seJmni N.N.E. of '‘AKe^dvBpeia ^ 
’‘Apeiots or Alexandria Ariana^ the modern “ Herat,” from whence the route 
proceeded by Farrah and the Lake of Zaraiij to Sikohah, the 'Zaicao-rav^ 
'Xccfccay 'S^kvQSsp or Sacastana Saeaz'um Seythm'um^ and hence to Bust and 
*A\e^ayBp67ro\is, fjLrjrpSiroXis “Apax«»cr/as, or the modern Kandahar. — C. Muller, 
Geographi Grseci Minores (Paris, pp. xci, 252, and Map Ko, x.). 

Merz)-iiUrkd was selected as the seat of government of Khorashn 

on the Arab conquest, in preference to the more northern Merv or 3ferv 

Skdhjahdn — both which names are to he found on the initial Arabico-Pahlavi 
coins of Selim bin Zi^d and Abdullah Hazim, in 63 a.h. (J.E.A.S. Yoi. XII. 
p. 293, qnd XIII. p. 404). The early Arabian geographers, who officially 
mapped-oiit every strategic and commercial highway, tell ns that important 
routes conducted the merchant or traveller from Merv-ul-rdd eastwards, by 
Thlikhn, Farayah and Maimana, to Balkh, whence roads branched-off to the 
southward, to Bami^in, and by other lines to Andar&bah, Parwan, and Kabul. 

While llerCit once reached, by the direct main Hue to the south, offered endless 
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cepting their established supremacy, settled themselves down 
as good citizens, taking in marriage the women of the 
country,^ and forming new republics,^ without objecting to 
the recognition of a nominal Suzerain — a political supremacy 
their fellow-countrymen so soon submitted to in its closer and 
more direct form of Imperator— at the same time that they 
retained their old manners and customs, and with them the 
religion of the Eoman pantheon, with the due allowance 
of Antistes and possibly a Pontifex Maximus, in partibus 
infidelium. 

To judge from the changes and gradations in the onward 
course of these mintages, it would seem as if the new settlers 
had either directly copied the obverses of the Indo-Scj^thians 
wdth their normal Greek legends, or possibly they may have 
been supplied with ofScial mint-dies, which they used to 
destruction, and when, in turn, they had to renew these 
obverse dies, they imparted to the ideal bust of the suzerain 
many of their own conventional details of dress, etc. But 
in the process of imitation, they appear to have adhered as 
far as possible to a mechanical reproduction of the old quasi- 
Greek letters of the Indo-Scythian legend, while on their new 
and independent reverses they took licence in the Latin forms 
of the Greek alphabet, frequently embodying the current Zend 
terms in their own hybrid characters, and in some cases 
becoming converts to, or at least accepting the symbols of 
the local creeds. Their influence, on the other hand, upon 
local thought and Indian science, may perchance be traced 
in the pages of the Pauli sa-Siddkdnta and Romaka-Siddhdnta, 
wherein their adopted Greek astronomy w^as insured a shorter 
passage to the East than the hitherto -recognized devious 
routes from Alexandria to the Western coast and other points 

facilities for the dispersion of the new settlersTn the six or seven roads which 
focussed in the centre formed by that ancient city. (Bee Sprenger’s Post- und 
Reiserouten des Orients, maps *4, 5; M. K. Khanikof, “ Asie centrale/’ Paris, 
1801, map ; Perrier’s Caravan Journeys, London, 1857, map.) 

1 Milesne Crassi conjuge barbara, etc. — Horace, Od. iii. o. 5. 

- A very suggestive indication has been , preserved, in later authors, about the 
white-blood claimed by the ruling races of Badakhshan, Darw&z, Kulab, 
Shighnan, Wakhaii, Chitr^, Gilgit, Sw^t, and Balti. — Biirues, J.A.S.B. voL ii. 
p. 305; J.R.A.S. VoL VI. p. 99; Marco Mo, cap. xxix. V'ule’s edit. i. p. 152. 
See also, for Kanisbka’s power in these parts, Hiouen Thsang,Memoires, i.pp. 42, 
104, 172, 199. ' 
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of contact could have afforded.^ And, in another direction, 
these new suggestions may lead us to re-examine, with more 
authority, the later amplifications of the Zend alphabet, ^ and 
to expose the needless introduction of foreign vowels and 



the reception of the /, which was only dubiously represented 
in the Sanskrit alphabet by ph. 


Prof. Max Muller has remarked that the mention of the 
word cUnm'* is, in a measure, the test of the date of a Sanskrit 
MS.,^ and so the use of the re-converted Eornan aurei may 
serve to check and define the epoch of distant dynastic 
changes. 

Pliny has told us of the crime, as he calls it, of him 
who was the first to coin a denarius of gold,*^ which took 
place sixty-two years after the first issue of silver money, or 
in B.c. 207. Under Julius Caesar the weight of the aureus 
was revised and fixed at the rate of forty to the libra^ after 
which period the rate gradually fell, till, under Nero, forty- 
five aurei were coined to the lihra. 

The average weight of extant specimens of Julius Caesar^s 
denarii of gold is stated to run at about 125-66 grains, while 
similar pieces of Nero fall to a rate of 115*39 grains. 

The Persian Daric seems to have been fixed at 130 grains.-^ 
The Greek gold pieces of Diodotus of Bactria weigh as much 
as 132*3 grains.^ 

The Indo-Scythian gold coins reach as high as 125,'^ but 
this is an exceptionally heavy return. The Kadphises’ group 
of coins range up to 122*5, and support an average of 122*4 ; 
an average which is confirmed by the double piece, no. 5, 
pi. X. Ariana Antiqua, which weighs 245 grains.® The 

^ Colebrooke, Essays, voL ii. p. 340. Wilford, Asiatic Besearches, vol. s, 
pp. 55, 101, etc. Beinaud, Mem. sur Tlnde, pp. 332, etc. Whitney, Lunar 
Zodiac, 1874, p. 371. Bern, Preface to Brihat SanhitS.,’’ p. 40, etc. 

J.B A.S. Vol. XII. o.s. p. 272, and Vol. III. n.s. p. 266. Prinsep’s Essays, 
vol. ii. p. 171. 

- ^ Sanskrit Literature, p. 245. 

^ xxxiii. 13. 

® International Xumis. Orient., Mr. Head, p. 30. 

® Journ. Boy. As. Soc. VoJ. XX. p. J22, 

’ Gen. Cunningham, J.A.S.B., 1845, p.435* Coin of 23, PL II.). 

® Coin in British Museum. , , . 
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Eanerki series present a sliglitly lower average, but sustain, 
in numerous instances, a full measure of 122 grains. So 
that, allowing for wear or depreciation in recoinage, the 
official imitative mint-rate would not be far removed from 
the fall foEowing close upon Julius Caesar’s full average, 
which progressively reached the lower figures above quoted 
under Nero. While the coin weights, on the one hand, 
serve to determine the initial date of the serial issues, the 
devices above described will suffice, on their part, to indicate 
the periods of inter-communion with the Imperial history 
as seen in the periodical introduction of copies of the new 
Eoman types of Mint reverses. 

To enable my readers to judge of the state of the religious 
beliefs of Upper India and the adjoining countries to the 
northward and westward, I have taken advantage of the 
very important discovery of the gold coins of the Scythic 
period above described, to compile, or rather to enlarge a 
previous Table, ^ exhibiting the names of the multitudinous 
gods recognized amid the various nationalities who, at this 
time, bowed to the Indo-Scythian sway.^ 

^ Numismatic Clironicle, n.s, voL xii. 1872, p. 113. My Sassanians in 
Persia” (Triibner, 1873), p. 43. 

The faith or dominant creed of the three brothers, Kanerhi, Ooerki, and 
Yasudera {JIus/iM, Jushka, Kanishka)^ or that of their subjects, may be tested 
by the derices of the Peshawar hoard of their coins. 


Xaneheii, KaPTipKi, 

Ooerki, Oo7?p/ct. 

Bazdeo, Ba^odrio. 

1. Mupo 

1. 'Ptav} 

10 . Mavao ^ayo 

1. Nam 

2. Meipo 

2. UpaKiXo 

11. ABpo 

2. OKpo, under nu- 

3. Mao 

3. ClpOT] 

11a. Pao pTjOpo 

merous forms 

4. A9po 

4. ^apcmo 

12. Apaeixpo 


5. Nava pao 

5. Zepo 

6. OapivSo 

13. ^appo 

H. 'Nava 



7 . Mf^pa (M«po, 

Miopo, Mopo, 
etc.) 

8. Mao 

15. OKpo 

16. ApSoxpo 

17. Maa&rjpo 

i ^Kapdo 


j 

9. Mao with 

Miipo ' 

18. 1 KojjLapo 
( Bifayo 



This table is confined to the list of 93 specimens, selected from the total 
Jind of 524 coins, as numismatic examples for deposit in the British 
Museum. The 60 coins brought home hy Sir Bax’tle Frere from the same trou~ 
vaiUe^ for the Indian Government, do not add any varieties to these lists. 
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I have reduced both the description of Plate II., as well 
as the above Table, to the narrowest possible outlines, for 
two reasons: firstly, because I do not desire to anticipate or 
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interfere witli Mr. Yaux’s more comprehensive description of 
Sir B. Frere^s selections from the great Peshawar which 
we may hope shortly to see in the pages of our Journal ; 
and secondly, because I wish to await General Cunningham’s 
mature report upon the same troumiUe, which is designed 
to form an article in the Numismata Orientalia, a work in 
which I am much interested. The only portions of the full 
number of 524 coins that I have examined are confined to 
the 93 specimens Sir E. C. Bayley has forwarded to me for 
the purpose of study and for eventual deposit in fihe British 
Museum, and the 60 coins from the same source brought home 
by Sir Bartle Frere, now in the Library at the India Office. 

JSTevertheless, there are some suggestive identifications 
embodied in the Table for whjch I may be held more im- 
mediately responsible, and which I must, as far as may be, 
endeavour to substantiate. 

L Yedic Gods. 

The first, and most venturesome of these, is the association 
of the copof) on the coins with the Yedic Vanma ; but the 
process of reasoning involved becomes more simple, when we 
have to admit that Ovpav6<; and Varuna are identical under 
independent developments from one and the same Aryan 
conception — and that, even if exception should be taken to 
the elected transcription of Upon], the manifestly imperfect 
rendering of the letters of the Greek legend freely admits of 
the alternative flpov. 

Some difficulty has been felt, throughout the arrangement 
of the Table, as to under which of the first four headings 
certain names should be placed; in this instance, I have 
been led to put Varum in the Yedic column, on account of 
the absence of the final Zend o — which would have asso- 
ciated the name more directly with the Iranian branch of 
worship,^ 

A similar reason might properly be urged for removing 

\Mmr, Sanskrit Texts, vol. y. pp. 68, 72, 76, 120, etc.; Hang, Sacred 
writings of the Parsees, pp. 226, 230. . 
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OPAArNO from column i. to column iL; but in tliis case tbe 
^^Agni” is preferentially Vedic/ and tbe Iranian branch lias 
its own representative of ‘'Fire/' in the technical aopo. 
There is also another objection to be met, in the matter of 
the prefix. It has been usual to follow Lassen's identification 
of APAOXPO, as meaning “half-Siva/' Le. the female form of 
that hermaphrodite god ; ^ but these new legends suggest, if 
they do not prove, that the prefix apa corresponds to the 
Sanskrit rita, “ worshipped," great, etc., instead of to 
the assumed arddhan, "half." And as, in the present 
instance, the figure to which the designation is attached is 
clearly a male, with spear and crested helmet,^ there can be 
no pretence of making a half-female out of this device. 


II. Iranian Gods. 


The opening oaao of this list might well have claimed a 
place in column i., in virtue of its approximation to the Yedic 
Vdyu—d. term under which "the wind" is equally addressed 
in the Zend-Avesta : Vdyiis nggarokairijOy " the wind whose 
business is above the sky." ^ But the term oaao is certainly 
closer in orthography to the Persian ob hddy^ and the class 
of coins upon which it is found pertain more definitely to the 
Iranian section of the Aryan race, and refer to days when 
the main body of the Vedic Aryans had long since passed 
on to the banks of the Jumna. 

The Miipo has been committed to column ii. on simply 

^ “ Agni is the god of fire, tbe Ignis of the Latins, the Ogni of the Slavonians. 
He is one of the most prominent deities of the Eig-Yeda. . . Agni is not, like 
the Greek Hephaitos, or the Latin Yulcan, the artificer of the gods.” — Muir, 
vol. V. p. 199. 

Journ. A.S. Bengal, 1840, p. 455; Ind. Ait: (new edition), vol. ii. p. 839; 
Wilson, Ariana Antique, p. 366. 

3 Ar. An. pi. xii. fig, 3; Journ. A.S. Bengal, 1836, pi. xxxvi. 1 ; Prinsep’s 
Essays, pi. xxii. fig. 1 ; Journ. R.A.S. Yol. Xli. o.s. PL YI. Fig. 1.^ I must add 
that the best specimens of the coins extant give the orthography of OPAAPNO, 
which, however, has hitherto been universally accepted as OPAAPNO ; — a rectifi- 
cation which the parallel frequency of the prefix to other names largely encourages. 

^ Haug, p. 194; see also pp. 193-232. , 

5 Lassen, J.A.S.B., 1840, p. 454 ; Wilson, Ariana Antiqua,.p. 369; Muir, S. 
Texts, vol. V- p. 143, “ Yfiyu does not occupy a very prominent place in the Rig- 
Veda.’" 
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ortliograpliical grounds ; and the mao and miipg follow the 
same law. Among the many outward forms of the Moon -god^ 
Manao B AGO would almost seem to be a superfluous variant, 
were it not that the word Mdonh may assign it to a more 
definitely Zend-speaking locality.^ Then, there are complica- 
tions about male and female Moons, ^ which seem to be indicated 
in the varieties of outlines given to the figures of mao, and 
it is clear that the ruling religious systems fully recognized 
both male and female Mithras.^ 

It is with much reserve that I venture to suggest any in- 
terpretation of the title of apaeixpo. The opening letters 
may possibly be referred to the Sanskrit swift,” 

and, considering the mixed complications of letters and 
languages to be seen in parallel transcriptions, the eixpo 
might be dubiously associated with equus^ tTTTro?, licFo^^ 

the coursier rapide,” Le* the Sun.^ 

A0PO, as the type of Tire, the Roman Yulcan, sufiiciently 
declares itself in the artistic rendering of his personal form. 

1 Hatig, p. 180 ; Khurshid and Mak Yaskts. 

<‘Tke first yaskt is devoted to tke sun, wkick is called in Zend hvm'e Meshaeta- 
^ sun tke King,^ tke second to tke moon called — 

‘‘ Je celebre, j’invoque Akura et Mitkra, eleves, immortels, purs; ct les astres, 
creations saintes et celestes; et T astro Tasekter (Tistrya), iumineux, resplen- 
dissant ; et la lune, qui garde le germe du taureau ; et le soleil, souverain, 
coursier rapide, ceil d’ Akura Mazdn; Mitkra,, ckef des provinces.” — Burnouf, 
Yasna, p. 375. 

^ Creutzer, p. xsiv, fig. 330, etc.; Maury, Hist, des Eeligions, Paris, 1859, 
voi. iii. p. 127, ou Lune des Assyrians . . avait une caractere kermapkro- 
dite. Cette premiere explication nous donue deux divinites, placees, pour le dire 
en passant, dans Tordre kierarckiqne, Akura et Mitkra. Mais la separation 
meme de ees deux mots, ahwrakibya et mithraHbya^ pourrait faire soupqonner 
qu’il est question en cet endi*oit de deux Mitkras, et que aliura doit etre regarde 
comme un titre : ‘ j’invoque, je celebre les deux seigneurs Mitbras.’ Ces deux 
Mitkras seraient sans doute Mitkra male et Mitkra femelle, dont le culte etait, 
selon les Grecs, anciennement celebre dans la Perse.” — Burnouf, Ya^na, p. 351 ; 
Zend-Avesta, vol. i. p. 87. 

2 Muir, Sansla'it Texts, vol. t. p. 155, Tke two sun gods celebrated in tbe 
kymns of tke Big Veda,” Bury a and Savitri?^ 

^ “ Tkou, Sfirya, outstrippest all in speed.” — Wilson, Eig-Veda, vol. i, p. 131. 

® As^ in note 1, Mr. Muir also considers tkat some passages in tke Kig-Yeda 
symbolize tke Sun under tke form of a korse.— Texts, vol. v. p. 158, Prof. 
Goldstucker kas further traced tke derivation of tke name of tke Aswins from 

aswa, meaning literally tke pervader, then tke quick ; then tke korse, which 
becomes the symbol of tke sun.” — J.E.A.S. Vol. II. n.s. p, 14; Mrs. Manning, 
Ancient India, vol. i. p. 9. I am fully aware tkat a coin is extant bearing tke 
letters APOOAcnO (ApSoacriro ?), but the use of tke aspa “ korse ” in this case is 
not necessarily conclusive against tke interpretation of tke independent transcript 
above suggested. 
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The ^APO or ^Appo is equally obvious in its intention and in 
the pictured outline given to the central figure. The name, 
of course, is derived from the Latin fero, as embodied in 
Lucifer and Diana Lucifera. The early Grreeks only knew 
the designation as that of a light-house, without being able 
to supply a root for the word, or, indeed, to interpret it 
otherwise than as ^^an island in the bay of Alexandria/^ 
The term is constant in ancient Persian combinations, as 
Ataphernes, etc., — which eventually settled into the Atiirparn 
or Fire Priest of the Sassanian period.^ 


III. Persian Gods. 


I have repeated the name of mi©po in the Persian column, 
more out of regard to the early Persian worship of the god, 
than because I can trace the direct descent of the Mithra of 
Cyrus to the same Iranian deity in his Eastern home. 

The simple enumeration of the various forms of the worship 
of Nancda would fill volumes. Under its Persian aspect it may 
be sufiicient to refer to Artaxerxes Mnemon^s inscription at 
Susa, which specifies Ormazd, Tanaitis, and Mithra,’’ ^ as 
the gods who ^^help” him. The thirty chapters of the Aban 
Yasht are devoted to ArcM Siira Andhita^ ‘‘sublime, ex- 
cellent, spotless,” whom “Ahuram.azda himself is said to have 
worshipped.” ® And, for the traditions of her worship in the 
lands with which these coins are indirectly associated, we 
may cite the many sacred places that still bear her name.^ 
The Oanindo, Anandates, is a new discovery ; but I con- 
clude there will be no difficulty in admitting her identity 
with the Anandates of Strabo,^ 

' ^ See J.E.A.S. Vol. XIII. o.s. p. 415, etc. We have now new and clear 

examples of the true J ^ JJ Aturpam, See also Hang, p. 250. ^ ‘ Soshyaiitos 

and Angiras = Atharmns” 

2 J.R.A.S. Vol. XY. p. 159. 

» Hang, pp. 178, 179. 

^ J.A.S. Bengal, vol. iii. 449; v. 266. Masson, ‘‘Travels in BalCichist^n. 
London, 1844, vol. iv. p. 391. Ariana Antiqua, p. 362. 

» Strabo xi. viii, 4 : “ They (the Persians) erected there a temple to Anai'tis, 
and the gods Omanns {*SlfjLapov Kal ^Avaddrov) and Anandatus, Persian deities who 
have a common altar.'’ xv. iii. 15 1 “ The same customs are observed in the 
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IV. Eoman Gods. 

In the identification of the whole list of the Roman and 
Graeco-Roman gods, I have been guided more by the forms 
and figures stamped on the coins than by the legends which 
are supposed to define the names and attributes of each 
divinity, which must often be accepted as simply independent 
versions of the original nomenclature. I am uncertain about 
the decipherment of piah, but there can be little doubt for 
whom the figure is intended. In the same way the type of 
Mars is manifest ; his title of phopo may be referred to the 
Zend erepia great, etc.,^ and though ipvdpcaq 

might find some advocates, Anquetil’s Verethre victorious 
seems to be conclusive as to the derivation. It will he 
remembered that the nearly similar term of opahopot is 
to be found on the coins of Kode^? 

y. Bhahmanical Gods. 

These several deities, their nomenclatures and attributes, 
have already been fully adverted to, under their Saivic 
aspect, in the preceding pages. 

1 have only to add, in addition to what has already been 
said about apaoxpo, a reference to the fact which seems to 
have been hitherto lost sight of^ that the second portion of 
this name does not coincide with the legitimate orthography 
of the OKPO of Siva. Indeed, as far as direct numismatic 
evidence may furnish a test, Siva is more directly associated 
with Nam^ the Pdrvati of later belief,^ than with the Ardokro, 
or the Roman definition of abundance ’’ on coin No. 16, 
Plate II. 

temples of Anaitis and of Omanus. Belonging to these temples are shrines, and 
a wooden statue of Omanus is carried in procession. These we have seen 
ourselves.” 

^ Bumonf, Yasna, pp. 323, 377, 473. 

2 J.E.A.S. YoL lY. N.S. p. 518. TPRUAGY, OPAH0POY, MAKAPOY. See 
also ISliim. Chron. n.s. vol. xiii. p. 229. 

3 See coin No. 7, J.E.A.S. Yol. XII. o.s. Plate lY., and J.A.S. Bengal, 
vol. iv. hg. 7, pi. xxxviii., and Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii. pi. xxii. fig. 7, wherein 
OKPO Siva appears upon the reverse in company with Yaw®. 
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VI. Buddhist. 

Alttoiigli I have felt bound to insert the words boaa :samana 
ill my Table, on the authority of Gfen. Cunningham, I have 
only been induced to admit any such possible reading by the 
coincident appearance of definite figures of Buddha, under 
the double aspect of the conventional standing and seated 
statues of the saint. 

I am not myself prepared to follow the present interpre- 
tation of the legends, though better examples may modify 
my views.^ But the point I have now more especially to 
insist upon is, that the appearance of these Buddhist figures 
is confined to inferior copper pieces of very imperfect execu- 
tion, whose legends are absolutely chaotic in the forms and 
arrangement of the Greek letters. So that I should be 
disposed to assign the limited group of these Biiddha-device 
coins to a comparatively late date in the general series of 
imitations : which, though still bearing the name and typical 
devices of Kcmerki^ would seem to consist of mere reproduc- 
tions of old types by later occupants of the localities in 
which the earlier coins were struck. 


The Mathura Archjeological Eemains. 

1 adverted, at the commencement of this article, to the 
importance of the late archmological discoveries in and 
around the ancient city of Mathura^ — which so definitely 

^ The coin most relied on to prove the intention of the terms “ OM BOA or 
perhaps OAI BOA; either Amn Buddha or Adi Buddha^"’ published by General 
Cunningham in 1845 (J.A.S. Bengal, p. 435, plate 2, fig. 3j, presents a central 
figure on the reverse exactly like the outline of the APAEIXPO of the present 
plate. His Nos. 6 and 7, as I have remarked, though clear in the definition 
of the figures of Buddha, are of coarse fabric, of far later date than the 
associate OAAO of the same plate, and finally, the letters of the legends are SO 
badly formed and so straggling as to be utterly untrustworthy in establishing any 
definite reading. The other limited examples of this class of coins will he found 
in Ariana Antiqna, pL xiii, figs. 1 , 2, 3. Here, again, the figures are incontest- 
able, but Prof. Wilson did not pretend to interpret the broken legends. Prinsep 
figured a coin of this description in fig. 11, pi. xxv. J.A.S. Bengal, voL iii.; 
Prinsep’s Essays, pi. vii. This coin was noticed, but left uninterpreted by Lassen 
in his paper iii the J.A.S. Bengal, 1840, p. 466, 

2 Amid the cities which were supposed to have claims to the honour of 
becoming the birthplace of Shkya Muni, Mathur5, is rejected because its kings 
had hereditary ideas inconsistent with the new faith, adhered to the old, 

I"' ^ 
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estaWIsli the prominence of the Jaina religion, in the full 
developments of its sacred statues and associate inscriptions, 
at or about the commencement of our era.^ 

The Mathurd sculptured monuments have preserved for 
modern examination the nude images of the saints of the 
Jainas,^ with the devotional dedications of the votaries of the 
faith appended in all contemporary formality. 

Jainism? “D’axitres dirent: La rille de Matlioura, riche, entendne, florissante, 
et animee par une population nomhrense, tonte remplie d’honimes ; ce palais dn 
roi Soiib{ihoii. . . JD’autres dirent: Elle ne convient pas non plus; pourqiioi? 
Paree que ce roi est ne dans une faniille oh les vnes fausses sont liereditaires, et 
qu’il regne sur des hommes pareils aux harbares.” — Lalita Vistara, Poncaux, 
p., 2d. " ■ ' ' ' . 

1 General Cunningham was fully aware of the value of these discoveries, 
in their bearing upon the associate creeds of Jainism and Buddhism. That 
he should have ventured so far independently in the direction of the leading 
argiuneut of this paper is higlily encouraging. His remarks are to the 
following effect : 

This is perhaps one of the most startling and important revelations that has 
been made hy recent researches in India. It is true that, according to Jaina 
books, their faith had continuously flourished, under a succession of teachers, from 
the death of Mahhvfra in b.c. 527 down to the present time\ Hitherto, however, 
there was no tangible evidence to voxich for the truth of this statement. But the 
Kankali mound at Mathurfl has now given us the most complete and satisfactory 
testimony that the Jaina religion, even before the beginning of the Christian era*, 
must have been in a condition almost as rich and flourishing as tliat of Buddha. 

‘‘ The Kankali mound is a very extensive one, and the number of statues of all 
sizes, from the colossal downwards, which it has yielded, has scarcely been sur- 
passed by the prolific returns of Buddhist sculpture from the Jail mound. But, 
as not more than one-third of the Kankali mound has yet been thoroughly 
searched, it may be confidently expected that its complete exploration will amply 
repay all the cost and trouble of the experiment.” — General Cunningham, Arch. 
Rep. voL iii. p. 46. 

2 Albiruni 1030) has furnished us with a description of the forms of many 
of the Indian idols, derived from the text of Yarhha-Mihira (sixth cent. a.d.). lie 
defines the contrast between the statues of Buddha and those of the Ar/mis or 
Jaina saints in the following terms ; Si tu fais la statue de Djina, c’est-ii-dire 
Bouddha, tache do Ixii donner une figure agreable et des membres bien faits. II 
doit avoir les paumes de la main et le dessous des pieds en forme de nemifar. Tii 
le representeras assis, ayant des cheveux gris, et respirant un air de bonte, comme 
s*il etait le pere des creatures. S’il s’agit de donner a Bouddha la figure d’uu 
arhanta, il faut en faire un jeune homme nu,heau de figure, et d’une physionoraie 
agreable. It aura les deux mains appuyees sur les genoiix,” etc. — Reinaxid, 
Memoires sixr i’lnde, p. 121. Hr. Kern’s iffanslation, direct from the original 
Sanskrit text, gives: ‘‘ The god of the Jainas is figured naked, young, handsome, 
with a calm countenance, and arms reaching down to the knees ; his breast is 
marked with the Crivatsa figure.”— J.R,A.S. Vol. VI. n.s. p. 328. See also 
"Wilson, J.A.S. Bengal, vol. i.p. 4 ; Burnouf, vol. i, p. 312. I omitted to notice in 
my previoxis references to nude statues (pp. 166, 170, 171, etc.), the remarlvahle ex- 
pressions made use of by Calanus to Onesicritus ; after “ bidding him to strip himself 
naked, if he desired to hear any of his doctrine,” he adds, “you should not hear'" 
me on any other condition though you came from Jupiter himself. ” Plutarch 
in Alexander. The exaction df these conditions seems to point to the tenets 
of Jainism. 

While on the subject of discriminating points, I add to the information, outlined 
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Tiles nude statues of the Jaina Tirthankaras teach us, like 
so many other subordinate indications of the remote antiquity 
of the creed, in its normal form, to look for parallels amid 
other forms of worship in their initiatory stage — and here 
we are inevitably reminded of the time when men made idols 
after their own images/ and while those men, in the sim- 
plicity of nature, stood up, without shame, as the Creator 
had fashioned them. 

The value of the dedicatory inscriptions towards the 
elucidation of my leading question is, however, still more 
precise and irrecusable, in respect to the age of the monu- 
ments themselves, in the conjoint record of the name of the 
great Saint Mahdvim and that of Vdmdeva , — the bazoaho 
of the Indo-Scythian coins above described, — the third 
brother, or, as the case may be, the nominal head of the 
third tribe of the ^‘Sushha, Jushka, and Kanishkad\ ohqq 
nomad community. 

Of the twenty-four dated inscriptions given by General 
Cunningham in his Archseological Report for 1871-2, no 
less than seven refer either directly, or indirectly, in the 
forms of the pedestals and the statues to which they are 
attached, to the Jaina creed. 

If os. 2 and 3, dated Sam, 5 ; 4, dated Samvat 9, bear the 
name of Kanishka. Ifo. 6, dated Sam, 20, is remarkable, 
as it specifies *^the gift of one statue of Vardhamana^^ ov 
Mahdvira, 

at p. 161, a curious account of tlie modern Jaina reverence for the Footprints of 
their saints : Shading the temple (of V&singhji — one of the five snake brethren, 
at Than) is a large Bay ana tree— the close foliage of small dark green oval leaves, 
which makes the shade so grateful, apparently having had to do with its being 
consecrated as a sacred tree in AYestern India, where it is specially dedicated by 
the Jainas to their first Tirthankara — Bishabhan&,tha — the patron saint of Satrnfi- 
I — ii-O shrine to him being complete without a Bfiyana tree overshadowing his 

I charana or footprints/’ — Mr. Burgess, Arch. Bep. 1875, p. 5. 

I ^ Xenophanes, colophonii Carminum Beliquiac, hy Simon Karsten (Brussels, 

" 1830), p. vi. His interpretation of one of the leading passages of the Greek text 

runs : — “ v. At mortales opinantiir natos esse Beos, mortalique habitu et forma 
et figura pra-ditos.” And vi. continues : “ Si vero manus haherent boves vel 
leones, aut pingere manibus et fabricari eadem quoe homines possent, ipsi quoque 
Beoriira formas pingercnt fignrasqiie formarent tales, quali ipsornm quisque 
prfeditiis sit, equi eqnis, hoves axitem hobus similes/’- — p. 41. Pliny, xxxiv. p. 9, 
under ioonuce, adds the Greek practice is, not to cover any part of the '‘‘body 
of their statues. Max Muller, Sanskrit Liter^ature, vol. ii- p. 388. 
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ITo. 16, with the date of Sam* 83, and the name of Maha- 
raja Vasii-deva, records, on the pedestal of a naked statue, 
''the gift of an image/' Ifo. 18, in like manner, preserves, 
at the foot of " a naked figure," the entry of 8cmi. 87, and 
the titles of Maharaja Bdjatirdja BhdJii Vdsu-devcL 

Ifo. 20, which is, perhaps, the most important of the whole 
series of inscriptions, is aj^pended to a "Naked standing 
figure," and commences with the following words : 

" Skklham Atim f Namo Araliate Mahdvirasya Demndsasya 
jRdjnya Vdsu Bemsya Samvatsare 98, Varsha Mdse, 4 dimse, 
11 etasyar 

"Glory to the Arhat Mahavira, the destroyer of the 
Devas! (In the reign) of King Vasii-deva, in the Samvat 
year 98, in Varsha (the rainy season), the 4th month, the 
11th day," etc. 

Without doubt this list might be largely extended 
from concurrent palaeolithic documents, which do not so 
definitely declare themselves as of Jaina import; but 
enough has been adduced to establish the fact of the full 
and free usage of the Jaina religion in Mathura so early 
as the epoch of the Indo-Scythian Eanerlds. 
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Art. IX . — The Northern Frontagers of China, Part II. — 
The Manchus, (Supplementary Xotice.) By H. H, 
Howorth. ' 

In concluding my former paper on tlie Manchus, I ventured 
to say that it condensed the history of their origin so far as 
it could be gathered from authorities accessible to western 
students, and to express a hope that new materials might 
enable us to clear up its crooked story. These have reached 
me sooner than I could have expected, and are contained in 
two papers by M. Gorski, who was attached to the Bussian 
Mission at Peking, and have been published in the first and 
second volumes of the publications of that Mission. These 
two volumes have been translated into German under the 
title of Arheiten cler Fiissischen GesancUschaft zu Felcing, by 
Dr. Carl Abel and F. A, Mecklenburg. From this trans- 
lation I shall give the following account, on which I am 
dependent entirely as to all new facts and authorities. 

M. Gorski has especially thrown light on and dissected 
the legendary origin of the Manchu royal stock. This 
legend is a curious mixture of native and foreign elements, 
and has developed very considerably with time. M. Gorski 
has traced it from its original modest kernel. The earliest 
notice of it in writing is contained in a Manchu dictionary 
published at Peking in 1708, and entitled Manchu gisun i 
buleku biche.'' In this work, and under the word Manchu, 
we read : Tai tsu sprang from the family Gioro. This 
had its origin in the Chan-po-shan mountain, which is two 
hundred li in height and about one thousand U in circuit. 
On its summit is the lake Ta 7nu% eighty U in circumference, 
and from its foot flow the three rivers, Yalii, Khun tun^ and 
Aikku, Aishin-Qioro settled on the eastern side of the Chan-- 
po-shaUy in the steppe of Omokhoiy in the town of OdoUy and 
gave his kingdom the name Manchu, Afterwards his capital 
was moved to Khetu Ala, now calM Yenden'' (pp, dt, vol. i. , 
p. 557). ' This I believe to be the original legendl About ^ 
thirty years later there appeareS ^ wtrit fey Fa zi f un chsi, 
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whicli professed to describe tbe origin, development, and 
organization of the In this account the legend 

has grown a good deal, and \^e Bulkhiiri, at the foot of 
Mount Bulmri, is named as the cradle of the race. The 
mother oi AisMn-Gioro is merely named as a divine virgin 
who ate a fruit on the banks of the lake and became preg- 
nant. Nothing is said of her name or of her sisters’. The 
story continues as I told it in the previous paper, till Aishin- 
Gioro reaches the three families. In this edition it is . he 
who says in answer to their queries: ‘^My family is called 
Aishin-Gioro, my name is Bukiiri Yonshon.^^ It then con- 
tinues as I originally told it {op, cit. p. 352). 

Thirty years later, again, there appeared a third work by 
an author named Mamhu yuan Im kao, which also describes 
the origin and earliest condition of the Manchu race. Here 
the legend has again grown : instead of one maiden we have 
three, whose names are given, and the legend has otherwise 
blossomed into its present exuberance. 

This growth may fitly be compared with that of the Mongol 
legend, nor is it unnatural that, when a barbarous race be- 
comes powerful, and its chief the emperor of a mighty nation 
like that of China, he should wish to surround the origin of 
his race with a certain halo, and to trace it up to a mythic 
origin. 

The additions made to the original legend, as in the case of 
that of the Mongols^ were not inventions, but adaptations of 
stories from old Chinese and Tatar History, Thus, in regard 
to the miraculous conception, stories almost exactly like it are 
told in other places. I again quote from Jf. Gorski. Speak- 
ing of the origin of the Shan dynasty, the Chinese historians 
say : ''One day Tsiandi, the mother of Tsi, the founder of the 
Shan dynasty, went with two other young girls into the sea 
to bathe. Here they saw a bird like a swallow let fall an 
egg ; Tdandi picked it up, ate it, became pregnant, and bore 
(Gorski, op, cit. p. 360). 

A similar story is also told of the origin of the Tsin 
dynasty. We read that Niui siu, the mother of the founder 
of the house of Tsin, sat on a weaving stool, when a 
swallow let an egg drop near her. She ate it and bore DaeJ^ 
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In these stories, no doubt, we have the germ of the tale 
about the miraculous birth of AisMn-Qioro, and, in the 
former story, we have three maidens named, as in the 
Ma}ichu legend. 

In regard to the names of these three maidens, Engulen^ 
Chsengiilen^ Fehulen^ Klaproth writes them Engtinm, 

CImngufun, and Fegiirim, making out that gulen or kulen 
is a Chinese corruption of gurun, which in Manchu means 

State or ^^Kingdom.^^ M. G-orski objects to this that 
the names are written with I and not with r in the Manchu 
text of the work Kaigo fan Im, He adds further that 
the names have no meaning in Manchu, and that no old 
Manchu word begins with chsen, but that it is Chinese {op, 
cit, p. 361), and it is most likely that the three names, as 
well as the incident attaching to them, were borrowed from 
the Chinese, as was also the name of Yonshon (which Aisliin- 
Gioro is made to give himself), which is the Chinese Yun 
shun {ibid. p. 361). We have no hesitation, therefore, in 
ascribing the additions to the story as of Chinese origin, and 
have thus reduced the legend to much smaller proportions, 
and to the form it bears in the Manchu lexicon already re- 
ferred to. 

The earliest form of the legend agrees with the latest, in 
fixing upon the Chmi'-po-sha7t, otherwise called Bei-chmx-hi 
(Gorski, p. 359), on Great White Moimtains^ the northern 
buttresses of Corea, as the cradle of the Manchu race. These 
mountains are well styled the Olympus of the Manchus by 
M. Gorski (Arbeiten, etc., vol. i. p. 359), and the focus pivot 
around which tbeir earliest legends gather. They were the 
sacred land of their ancestors the Tatars, whose emperor 
instituted sacrifices in their honour as the lofty protectors of 
their fatherland {ibid.). In the geography which was written 
during the Yiien dynasty, we are told that these mountains 
are 200 li in height, and 1000 li in length, and that a great 
lake of 80 li in circumference is found in their midst, from 
which flow the three rivers Yalu, Khuntun, and Aikhu 
(Gorski, op, cit. p. 359). In the Manchu Dictionary already 
quoted, the three rivers are paade to spring at the foot of the 
mountains, and not in the ; wd tMs ^ 
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The three rivers are the Yalu, which rises on the southern 
flank of the Shan Alin range, flows to the south-westward, 
and falls into the Yellow Sea. The Ehuntun is otherwise 
known to the Chinese as Kiientung kiang or Somoho^ and is 
the SungarL The Aiklm, written also .So ye hu ho by the 
Chinese, is the Tumun, which flows to the north-east, and 
falls into the Sea of Japan. 

While in the earlier recension of the legend the moun- 
tains are called the Chan po shan, in the later one, quoted in 
iny paper on the Manchus, they are called Bukhuri, and we 
learn from the Archimandrite Palladius, that the Chan po 
shan were in fact called Bukhian Shan, or God’s mountain, 
of which Bukhuri is a mere corruption. Similarly the lake 
Bulkhuri is identical with the Ta mun of the other narrative. 
Bukhuri and Bulkhuri being apparently the native names, 
and Chan po shan and Ta mun being the Chineses ones; 

The derivation of the royal race from the Olympus of 
Manchu tradition, the kernel of their home-land, is a very 
natural myth. We get on a more historical basis when we 
deal with the ancestor of the dynasty, and Odolf his residence. 
This ancestor, according to the legend already quoted, and 
according, also, to the testimony of Tai tm^ the real founder 
of the MancJm power, as asserted in the account of his 
struggle with Butshsantai Beila^ the chief of the tribe TJla or 
Ala. There he is made to send a message to the latter, be- 
ginning with the words, I am the descendant of Aishin 
Gioro^ a man of divine origin.’’ Aishin means merely golden, 
and was the name given to their nation by the Kin Tatars^ 
who styled their empire Aishin gurun^ ix. golden kingdom 
(Borg’s Hyacinthe, p. 294), and this name is another proof 
that the Manchu dynasty is really descended from that of the 
Kin Tatars, Gioro is the family name of the present Manchu 
dynasty. There is a river Gioro, which comes from the 
province of Girina flows north-eastward of Mukden, and falls 
into the river Dai tsin, south-westwards of Nmguta, four U 
from the ruins of Shan kin, the ancient capital of the Kin 
Tatars ; and there still exists there an unimportant fortifica- 
tion, which is styled - the ancient city of Gioro, and ^^the 
small distance of this place from OdoU confirms very remark- 
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ably the legend that it was in that town, about 330 U from 
Ninguia^ that the founder of the Mancku dynasty reigned 
(Gorski, op, clL p. 364). The surname of the reigning 
family is Gioro, and all its members still bear the name ; and 
the historian of the origin of the eight banners tells us that 
in the days of Tai tsu the family Gioro was scattered in the 
yarious districts of Mulce, Yekhe, Kemiihhn^ Khingan, Sargu, 
Ala, Khacla, Wanzin, etc., and that these scattered fragments 
drew together and formed a single whole when the Manchns 
won their supremacy over the other tribes (ibid p. 363). 
The meaning of the tradition, no doubt, is that the Imperial 
line is descended from the stock of the old Kin Emperors 
who ruled in this district, and that the family name of the 
race was Gioro, while Aishin is a synonym for Kin (op, eit 
pp. 367, 368). The Manchns are very confident that Aishin 
Gioro was a real person, and not a mere abstraction, and in 
this view Abel Remiisat long ago concurred, and it is also 
held by M. Gorski. 

Let us now consider somewhat more closely the district 
where the legend centres. 

The site of Odoli is fixed by the Chinese geographers on 
the banks of the La fuchen pira, 43° 35' JST. lat., and 128° 
E. long., that is, on one of the feeders of the Hurka. Its 
position is marked in the map of Manchuria attached to 
Williamson s Travels in North China, and the town itself is 
described in Du Haiders narrative. 

In describing the Manchurian province of Girin or Kirin, 
he says: ^^Also in these parts are the remains of several 
cities. . . . OdoU hotmi was very strong by its situation 
being accessible only by a narrow string of earth, which 
rises like a causeway in the middle of the water; here also 
are to be seen great staircases of stone, with other remains 
of a palace, the like of which is observable nowhere else, 
not even at Ninguta” (Du Halde, voL iv. p. 102). This 
town, according to the Manchu traditions, was the original 
homeland of the Manchu royal stock. * 

In the work already cited, called the MancJm yuan Tm 
hao, we read: ^^The first place where the reigning dynasty 
reigned was called 
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Yuen period, and OdoU or Odolim by those of Ming. 'When 
it had secured the district of the Po haian Tsian chsu, the 
writers of the Ming dynasty gave the Idngdom the name of 
Tsian chsu'’ {op. cit. p. 369). According to the work Jfm 

hci liu, Ted tsu, in the letter which he sent to the Chinese 
frontier town of Tsinche, calls himself Khan of the kingdom 
of Tsian chsu {ihkL). 

Tsian chsU;, in the words of the geography of the Yuen 
dynasty, lay to the south of the upper capital of the Kin 
Empire, while it stands among the writers of the 3Iing 
dynasty as the name of the whole country from Girin or 
Kirin to the borders of Liciutimg. It is also used in a 
more sj)ecial sense as designating the district immediately 
bordering on the latter province (id. p. 364), and it included 
the sUes of OdoU and also of Khetu Ala, where Tai tsa fixed 
his Court. Let us examine it a little more closely. Towards 
the end of the Ming dynasty an historical work was pub- 
lished by one Chuan dao chsu, and entitled Bo u jan khoi. 
In this work there was a chapter describing the Manchurian 
province of Tsian chsu. Unfortunately the work is very 
rare, and M. Gorski could not obtain a copy, but a portion 
of it is cited in a work styled Keiigo fern Mu. There we find 
it stated that Tsian eJmi, the second province of the State of 
the Kin, was ruled over during the Yuen period {i.e. the 
Mongol period) by a single chief, but during the Ming period 
it was divided into three sections, namely, Tsian chsu, properly 
so called, Khai si, and Ye shen” (Gorski, p. 368). We have 
already identified Tsian chsu with the country controlled by 
the ancestors of the Manchu dynasty. 

It will be remembered that the legend makes Aishin Giyoro 
land at a canton occupied by three families, over whom he 
eventually ruled. The meaning of this has been much ob- 
scured by Klaprerth and others. ^^The three families in 
Manchu is ^Mlan Malaf which, translated into Chinese, is 
Ban-sin. Kow a town called San-sin exists at the outfall of 
the Hurka into the Sungari, and Du Salde, Klaproth, and 
Dlath have argued that this town represents, in fact, the 
three families referred to ; but, as M. Gorski says, this seems 
to be a purely European discovery. Ko such name as Ilan 
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Mala occurs among tlie lists of MancJm wMchi we pos- 
sess; while as to the town of San-sin, it is only a ver}^ modern 
affair, having only been built in 1715 by the Emperor 
Kanghi {op. cit p. 371). The three families of the legend 
are no doubt to be identified with the three divisions of the 
IJssunu Jurtshid of the Mongol narrative pf Ssanang Setzen 
{ojo. cit. p. 285). Ussunn means those living on the water 
or the river, and in part answers to the Su in the Su Mongols 
of De Piano Carpini (Schmidt, note to Ssanang Setzen, 
p. 421), and it is very probable that in these three sections 
we have the three divisions of Tsian chsu, namely, Tsian 
chsu proper, Khai si, and Ye shen. The account of Chuan 
dao chsu goes on to say that, notwithstanding the division, 
the nation of Tsian chsu, properly so called, which was 
situated in the midst of the country, dominated over the 
other two sections. 

From these various facts we may gather that at an early 
date a ruler of the name of Akliin-Gioro founded a power in 
Manchuria, which consisted of a large portion of the eastern 
part of the present government of Girm ox Minn, that his 
kingdom was known to the Chinese as Tsian chsu, that he 
had his seat of government at fhat his dominions 

were divided into three sections. The next question is, when 
did this ruler, who founded the Manchu State, live? It is 
very improbable that he did so, so long as the Mongols 
reigned in China. The ruler or governor of Tsian chsu, re- 
ferred to above as governing it in their day, was probably 
one of their officials ; for in the geography of the Yuen 
dynasty w^e are told that a Mongol governor was placed in 
the capital city of the Min, while Mongol garrisons were 
planted at IsTinguta and Odoli, and the people were once more 
governed by elders, lived once more in the villages, gave 
themselves up to hunting, and neglected trade, and thus, 
apparently, formed no settled community ((rorski, op. cit. p. 
365). It is, further, very improbable that the Mongols, who 
mercilessly persecuted the Min dynasty, should have allowed 
a branch of this royal family to retain independent authority 
in its ancient cradle-land. When the Mongol dynasty was 
supplanted by that of the Ming, the, 0 ?:ternal policy of the 
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empire was claaBged. It was deemed prudent to draw a 
curtain about the frontiers of the empire, and to leaYe the 
frontier tribes to themselves. It was, doubtless, at this time, 
and when the neighbouring Mongols were broken to pieces, 
that a revival took place in Manchuria, and that a new power 
began to consolidate there. This is confirmed in another 
way. Ill the work already quoted, written by Kaigo-fan-lm, 
we are told that there were not more than ten generations 
between Aishin-Gioro and Tai tm, Now, giving twenty 
years to a generation, which M. Gorski shows reason for 
being a reasonable calculation, we get 200 years, which 
brings us in fact to the commencement of the Ming dynasty. 

It would seem that the early Manchu Wangtis bore the 
title oi Dudu, Thus, the messenger of the Ming court, who 
went to Tai tsu to explain his master^s conduct in regard 
to Nikan waelan, spoke thus : ‘‘ Our kingdom has sent you 
a diploma for the rank of Dudii ; if you continue to be 
unfriendly, we will also raise Nikan waelan to the rank 
of a Manchu prince.'^ And we learn from the work Dun 
khua lu, that not only Tai tsu, but also Sin su and Chao 
su, his dependents, were also Dudus. Dudu was also the 
highest rank among the chiefs of Tsian chsu, and answered 
to the Manchu Beile ; we may therefore conclude that the 
Manchu Wangtis were descended from the Dudus of Tsian 
chsu, and in all probability the founder of the line was Aishin- 
Gioro. Now in the extracts from the Chuan dao chsu, to 
which I have already referred, we read that in the first year 
of Yun li, i,e. in 1403, the senior official of Te shen went to 
the Chinese court, upon which Tsian chsu and Khai si, i.e. 
the two other sections of Tsian chsu proper, also submitted. 
They were then divided into more than 200 districts, a com- 
missary was appointed over them, while all their former 
leaders, from the Dudu to the Chsen fu, received ranks from 
the Chinese court (Gorski, op, cU, p. 368). This may be 
the very occasion when Aishin-Gioro was definitely consti- 
tuted chief of the Manchus. 
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Art. X . — The Northern Frontagers of China. Part IT.— 
The Kin or Golden Tatars. By H. H. Howoeth, 

The new facts collected by M. Gorski clear up a good deal 
of obscurity about tbe darker period in the traditions of the 
Manchus. His conclusions as to their ancestry are, however, 
quite at one with those which are now universally held, 
namely, that they are descended from the Xin Tatars, and 
that their royal family is descended from the Kin Emperors. 
In the Saga, Aishin Gioro appears among the three families 
as a stranger and a boy. Are such waifs and strays made 
into sovereigns in Asia, save when they have some ancestral 
claims ? Is it not probable, rather, that during the Yuen 
dynasty, which only lasted about eighty-seven years, some 
members of the old royal stock were hidden away, and 
when the Mongol power collapsed, re-a|)peared again among 
their own people.^ We know that, notwithstanding the heavy 
hand which was laid upon it, the Sung Imperial family 
managed to survive until the days of the Ming, and even 
through the two hundi^ed years of Ming rule. The only 
argument to the contrary is one which may be drawn per- 
haps from a statement in a letter of the Manchu Tai tsun to Su 
do shu, the defender of Da lin che : “The house of the Ming 
is not related to that of the Sung, and I am not akin to the 
dynasty of Kin. That was a peculiar epoch ; now it is 
different.^^ 

But, as M. Gorski says, the surroundings of this phrase, 
and the way in which it is used, show that it was a diplo- 
matic and not a genealogical statement, and its authority 
is very weak compared to the parallel statement of Tai 
tsu, who tells us that formerly his “dynasty^ bore the title 
of Ohu Mn, but later that of Dai tsin,^^ Ssanang Setzen, as I 
said in my former paper, distinctly says the Manchu Chief 
was descended from the ancient Altan Khans^ Le. the Kin 
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Emperors, while the Emperor Kien lung says in his orders 
regarding the publication of the Manchii yuan lu kao: ‘^The 
founder of the Kin dynasty belonged to the Aimak Waniaii, 
which comprised the country from the Chan po Shan to the 
river Amur; our dynasty sprang from the same place where 
the Kin dynasty appeared, and the view of those people is 
very limited, who, out of exaggerated respect for our dynasty, 
assert that both houses, though sprung in common from the 
East, still do not belong to one and the same race. Even the 
circumstance that our house received the name of Aishin 
Gioro, while the Kin dynasty styled itself Aishin, is a proof 
that we are of the same origin (Gorski, op, cit, vol. i. 
p. 377). In China, Mongolia, and Manchuria, family names 
are most persistently retained. In the first country this 
custom has a strong religious sanction in the worship of the 
ancestors. In the other two, it is dependent upon the very 
constitution of their society. As M. Gorski says, both 
among the Kin Tatars and those of Pohai, in the early 
stages of their history, we find the country governed by a 
number of petty chiefs; the founders of both these dynasties 
having been, originally, only co-ordinate chiefs with others, 
whom they succeeded in subjecting. These chiefs were known 
as Beile, and these Beile were distinguished, in the days of 
the Kin, from the common folk, by the title of Lan siun, Le, 
noble lord. We know, too, how careful the Manchus have 
been to preserve the genealogical facts with regard to the 
descent of the membei's of the eight banners. We may, 
therefore, be sure that the name Gioro is not given at hap- 
hazard to the founder of the dynasty, and that the joining 
to it of the name Aishin is a clear indication that he was 
connected with the old Kin Imperial family. 

Again, Tsi liu tsi, in his History of Northern China, during 
the latter part of the Ming period, written in 1671, begins 
wdth the words : — The forty-fourth year of the reign of 
Wan li, 1616, the first of the reign of Tian min, of the 
dynasty of Dai Tsin, is the period since which the Manchus 
first began to recognize China, only as the Southern Court, 
and Tai tsu began to wear the Yellow robe and to speak of 
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himself as Chen, ke, We/' At that time the dynasty still 
called itself, as before, Ghu Jjm, and only altered it later to 
Dai tsin {id, vol i. p. 377). This is a curious proof that 
the dynastic name Kin survived, and was used by the royal 
family of Manchuria even after the accession of the present 
royal stock— the best proof we could have that the history 
of the two houses was in fact continuous. 

So much for the dynasty. As to the people there is not 
room for two opinions. Every one who has examined the 
matter is, so far as I know, agreed that the Manchus are 
directly descended from the Jurchi. Amiot, in his eulogium 
on the city of Mukden, tells us the Manchus recognize this 
ancestry ; Visdelou says the Manchus were a small tribe 
of the race Jurchi, and descended from the Kin {op, cit, 
280); while De Mailla says the Manchus sprang from the 
Jurchi of Kan Kuan {op, cit, vol. x. p. 406). The two 
peoples sprang from the same part of Manchuria, namely, 
the neighbourhood of the Great White Mountains and the 
country at the sources of the river Yalu and to the east of 
the Khon tung (Eemusat, Les Langues Tartares, pp. 145, 
146). 

With regard to their language, the matter was long ago 
settled in the same manner. It is true that Gaubil (see Remu- 
sat's work already quoted), says, that to judge from certain 
words of the Kin language contained in their history, their 
language was different to that of the Manchus {op. cit. p. 88); 
but he only cites a very few words. The opposite con- 
clusion was arrived at by Visdelou from a discussion of the 
vocabulary attached to the Tsze heo teen, which he found 
contained at least thirty out of eighty-four words which 
are closely related, and, in fact, almost identical with 
the corresponding Manchu words (see Visdelou, op, cit. 
p. 288). We must remember also that Visdelou confesses 
he never knew Manchu well, and that he had hardly studied 
it for twenty years before he made his comparisons, so that, 
as he says, the remaining words might easily have formed a 
part of the Manchu language which was less used (Eemusat, 
Les Langues Tartares, p* 147, note). The matter was 
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finally put to rest by tbe comparison made by sucb com- 
petent critics as Klaproth, who has given a similar vocabu- 
lary from the Kin Shi or History of the Kin Dynasty/' 
which he published in the Asia Polyglotta, pp. 292 and 293, 
and by Mr. Wylie in his introduction to the translation of 
the Tsing wan ke inung, pp. Ixxv. and Ixxx. 

On the accession of the Ming dynasty, we read of the 
establishment of a college of translators. This was in 1407. 
One of these was for the Jurchi language, the others being 
for the Mongolian, Thibetan, Sanskrit, Bokharese, Uighur, 
Burmese, and Siamese. It will be remarked there is no in- 
terpreter for the tribes of Manchuria other than the Jurchi. 
In 1470 a fixed number of interpreters was appointed, and 
the number for the Jurchi was fixed at seven. In 1644 this 
translational office was revived, two new languages being 
added for the Pa pih and Pih yih, two tribes of South- 
western China. In 1659 the interpreters for the Jurchi and 
Mongol languages were suppressed (Remusat, op, cit, pp. 218 
and 220, and Melanges Asiatiques, vol. ii. pp. 248 and 249). 
As Mr. Wylie says, the Manchus being actually descended 
from the Jurchi Tatars, their language is almost identical, 
and it is probable that by that time the Manchu literature 
had already supplanted the J urchi characters (oj?. pp. 5, 6). 

Besides these proofs, Visdelou quotes another. He tells 
us the Jurchi were celebrated for a peculiar kind of hunting, 
which is now confined entirely to the Manchus. The Manchus 
affirm that at a certain season of the year a certain stag will 
form a kind of seraglio in a portion of the forest on the 
mountains. Presently some other stag, who has not been so 
lucky, or has been robbed of its mistresses, and is ranging 
about, enters his domain and challenges him to the combat. 
The does range themselves in two rows as spectators, and 
surrender themselves to the victor. Knowing this, the 
Manchus take a stag's head, and having emptied it, put it 
over their own, and imitate with an instrument the cry of 
the stags, and thus approach the stag who is performing the 
part of Grand Turk. If the latter does not attack too 
suddenly and furiously, as he sometimes will, he becomes a 
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prey to the hunter ; otherwise, the game is a very dangerous 
one, and the Emperor Kanghi, who was much attached to it, 
once ran a great risk of being killed (Visdelon, p. 292). 

I hold it, therefore, to be beyond question that the 
Manchus are lineally descended from the Golden Tatars. 

As we trace the Manchu pedigree to the Kin Tatars, so 
we may affiliate the Kin Tatars to the Tatars of Pohai, 
who preceded them in supreme authority in Manchuria. 
TTpon this I shall enlarge in another paper. Here I would 
merely remark that, while the Manchus are apparently de- 
scended directly from the Kin Tatars themselves, the re- 
lationship of the latter to the Tatars of Pohai is rather a 
collateral one. Thus, during the long dynasty of the Tang, 
the Jurchi of Manchuria were apparently divided into two 
sections- — ^the Jurchi of the river Sungari and those of 
the Amur. The former were the founders of the Pohai 
sovereignty, and to them the latter became tributary. When 
the kingdom of Pohai was supplanted by the Khitans, the 
Pohai Tatars, who became subject to the Khitan Emperors, 
were styled the civilized or tame Jurchi. Their brothers, 
who now became independent, were styled wild or inde- 
pendent Jurchi. And it is from the latter that the Kin 
Tatars and the Manchus are descended, and not from the 
former. This only affects the mere descent in blood, for 
there can be no doubt that in language, in institutions, and 
in other qualities, the wild and the civilized Jurchi were the 
I • same race, and we are expressly told, in fact, ^Hhat the 
Jurchi and the Pohai, in their origin, constituted but one 
f family.'’’ This phrase occurs in a message delivered by an 

ambassador of Aguta, the real founder of the Kin dynasty, 
I to the Pohai people (Visdelou, p. 219), As I have said, 

I when the Khitans conquered Pohai, the wild Jurchi became 

j independent, that is, they were not inscribed upon the rolls 

as Khitan subjects; although they^ no doubt, were tributary. 
They seem to have occupied all Eastern Manchuria from the 
borders of Corea to the Amur, and it is from this event that 
we must date the origin of the Kin royal stock and power. 
This stock was descended, according to Yisdelou’s authority, 
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from a man called Pu Khan or Bu Khan, who was a Corean 
by birth {op, cit. p. 219) ; we are otherwise told that he was 
a Jurchi, who had long lived in Gorea, and that he was called 
Ilian pii or Sian fu (Plath, Mandschurey, p. 109 ; Be Mailla, 
vol. viiL p. 359). He had an elder brother named A ku 
iiai, who remained behind in Corea, refusing to follow him, 
saying, Eventually there will be some of my descendants 
who will follow yours, I cannot do so/’ 

With Pu Khan, who was then sixty years old, went his 
younger brother Pao ho IL Pu Khan settled with the horde 
Wanian, which became the royal horde, on the banks of the 
river Pu kan, while Pao ho li lived at Ye Ian (Visdelou, 
p. 219). De Mailla calls the Pu kan river Kan chui, and 
tells us the tribe Wanian lived on it (op, cit, vol. viii. p. 359). 
Pu Khan, we are told, lived there for some time. 

A member of the tribe Wanian having quarrelled with 
one of another tribe, a savage war ensued between the two 
hordes. The Wanian tribe addressed themselves to Pu Khan, 
and offered, if he would make peace, that they would sur- 
render to him an ancient virgin sixty years old, a wise 
woman, and would make him their chief. Pu Khan ac- 
cepted the office of mediator, and urged upon the hostile 
horde that it was not policy to exact so much bloodshed for 
the death of one individual, but that they should be content 


with the payment of a penalty by the tribe Wanian. This 
was agreed to, and the penalty was fixed at ten pairs of 
horses, ten cows, ten oxen, and six taels of silver — a compo- 
sition for death which became the law in future amons: 
the Jurchi (De Mailla, op, cit, vol. viii. p. 360). Pu Khan 
was presented with a black ox, and with the ancient virgin, 
whom he married, giving her the black ox as a wedding 
gift. By her he had two sons, named Wu lu and Wua lu, 
and a daughter named Chu se pan (Visdelou, p. 220). 
This Saga has been manipulated in one element by Klap- 
roth, who has altered lo chi ^ sixty,’ to chi lo ^sixteen,’ as 
the virgin’s age. This is an ingenious alteration, as it is 
hardly probable that at sixty a virgin would be either a 
tempting present to a man, or that she would be likely to 
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be a mother, but all the old authorities, nevertheless, say- 
sixty (Plath, 0 }}, ciL p. 110, note). The Kin dynasty 
looked upon Pii Khan as the remote founder of their familv, 
and he was given the title of Ohi tsu, or first ancestor 
(Visdelou, p. 220 ; De Mailla, voL viii. p. S60). Wu lu, 
who was styled Te wang ti, succeeded his father, and was 
in turn succeeded by Pohai, who was given the posthuinous 
title of Ghan wang ti. He was succeeded by his son Sui 
kho, who received the title of Hien tsu, Le. wise ancestor. 
Hitherto, we are told, the wild Jurchi had not used houses, but 
dug holes in the ground at the feet of the mountains and 
along the rivers, and covered them over with sods and earth. 
In these they spent the winter, while in summer they noma- 
dized with their cattle. They often changed their winter 
dwellings, and had, in fact, no fixed homes. Sui kho per- 
suaded them to plant fixed settlements on the river Hai ku, 
encouraged agriculture, and introduced houses among them, 
which they called Ha khu li, i.e. in their language, the 
house where one lives, and afterwards fixed his residence 
on the river An chu ho, ue. the Golden river, which was 
so called because gold was found there (Visdelou, he, cit , ; 
De Mailla, 

Sui kho was succeeded by his son Shi lu, who bore the 
posthumous title of Chao tsu. He is described as constant, 
brave, simple and just. Hitherto the Jurchi had had no 
fixed laws among them. He introduced such, and was 
much opposed in consequence by the grandees, and a con- 
spiracy was formed to kill him; but the conspirators were 
dispersed by his uncle, Sieiliuching, who, we are told, sent 
a flight of arrows among them. By his wise measures his 
power was greatly extended, and the Khitan Court conferred 
on him the title of Tii-in (Plath says, made him a 'Man- 
darin (Ti Tu), p. 111.). This was made a fresh grievance 
by his people, who resented being treated as dependents of 
the Liau Empire. Shi lu marched against the malcontents, 
visited the districts of Tsin lin and of the White Mountains, 

, those of San pin and Te Ian, and was everywhere victorious. 
On his return he passed the country watered by the river Pu 
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khu. This name means in the language of the country a 
dangerous abscess, and he accepted it as a bad augury, and, 
although overpowered by weariness, he refused to rest there; 
he passed on, and arrived at the plain of Ku li. While 
resting for the night, he fell ill, and, notwithstanding, 
had to make a retreat, as he was attacked by a band of 
robbers. He at length reached the village of Fa la kii, 
where he died (Visdelou, op. cit. pp. 220, 221). De Mailla 
says he died at Pe se tsi. His little army, having placed 
his corpse in a coffin, retired with it. It was overtaken by 
robbers, who attacked it and captured the coffin. The 
robbers were pursued, and it was recaptured. Pu hu, the 
chief of the tribe Kia ku, afterwards tried to surprise it, but 
it escaped (Visdelou, p. 221). A good deal of this account 
is, no doubt, exaggerated. The empire of Po hai, which 
had dominated in Manchuria for a long time, was a very 
flourishing empire, and we cannot doubt that the Jurchi were 
at this time much more civilized than would appear from 
these notices. This is in fact confessed in the Chinese ac- 
counts, where we read that, inasmuch as they had no writing, 
it is impossible to say how the men of this period lived 
(Visdelou, p. 221), and the picture we thus derive of the 
state of culture is largely imaginary. 

Shi lu was succeeded by his son TJ ku nai, who bore the 
posthumous title of Kin tsu. He was born in the year 1021, 
and gradually extended the power of his kingdom. We are 
told that some fugitives from the Khitans took refuge within 
his borders. The Tiele and the TJge tribes also did so. 
The Khitans had had the intention of transporting them to 
form a colony. The Khitan Emperor having sent an army 
in pursuit of the fugitives, IT ku nai, who feared that, if the 
enemy entered his country, they might learn its weakness, 
and at some other time appropriate it, sent them word that 
if they entered the land it would cause much disquiet and 
frighten the inhabitants, and undertook himself to make the 
fugitives submit. On another occasion, when most of the 
neighbouring tribes had submitted to him, Che Hen, of the 
tribe TJ lin da, which lived on the river Hailan, still held out. 
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IT ku nai kaving attacked Hm without success, persuaded 
the Khitan Emperor to send his rival a summons. Che hien 
sent his son, Po chu Khan, to the Khitan Court : there he 
was well received, and covered with favours. When Che 
hien, a few years later, accompanied his son on another visit 
to the same Court, the Emperor retained him, and sent his 
son hack to govern the horde. This was all managed, we 
are told, by the intrigues of U ku nai (Visdelou, p. 221). 

Some time after, Pa yi men, who is called viceroy of the 
horde Eu nie, belonging to the Five Kingdoms, by Yisdelou, 
(loG. cit,), and chief of the horde Ukuepunie, of the Liau 
Tatars, by De Mailla (vol. viii. p. 362), rebelled against 
the Khitans, and cut off the route by which they went 
to capture birds of prey (for falconry) on the borders of 
the sea. The Emperor, having determined to punish him, 
communicated his design to U ku nai, who suggested he 
should try a ruse, saying, that if he employed force, he 
would escape to some inaccessible place. IJ ku nai’s real 
fear was that the Khitans should enter his own dominions. 
He undertook to capture the rebel, and feigning to be his 
friend, he gave him his own wife and children as hostages, and 
afterwards surprised him and presented him to the Emperor, 
who thereupon gave a grand feast in IJ ku nai s honour, and 
made him presents. He also gave him the title of Tsie tu se, 
meaning, in Chinese, Generalissimo of the Wild J urchi, with 
an official seal; but IJ ku nai, who did not wish to become a 
dependent of his powerful neighbour, refused the seal, and 
said it was not yet time. As the Khitans pressed the seal 
upon him, and sent deputies to take it to him, he caused a 
false rumour to be spread among his people that they in- 
tended to put him to death if he submitted to be enrolled 
among the Khitan subjects, and under cover of this, dexter- 
ously refused it At this time, we are told, the Wild Jurchi 
had no iron, and they sold their goods and bought helmets 
and cuirasses at a high price from their neighbours. IJ ku 
nai obliged his brothers’ children and relatives to lay in a 
large stock of iron. This he forged into weapons, and he so 
increased his power, that several tribes voluntarily submitted 
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to him, among others two tribes of Wanhien. He is de- 
scribed as clement and debonnaire; di® was singularly free 
from excitement and from frailties of temper; he was gene- 
rous and forgiving. 

Having been deserted by certain of his subjects, he sent 
people in pursuit with orders to bring them back by per- 
suasion. ^^Your master is a brave holo/^ they replied; 

we know how to catch holos, but how can we submit to 
a holo?^^ The hole was the Tsi niao of the Chinese, Le. 
the Charitable Bird. (It is found in the north, and re- 
sembles, says the narrative of Yisdelou, a great fowl. It 
perches on the backs of cattle, horses, and camels, when 
abscesses form on their backs ; these it pierces with its bill, 
and shortly the victims die. If it finds nothing else to eat, 
it will even eat sand and stones.) XJ ku nai was addicted to 
wine and women, and was very gluttonous. It was this which 
gained him the name Holo, and gave point to the raillery of 
the fugitives. IT ku nai disregarded the gibes, and when, some 
time after, the scoffers were obliged to submit to him, he 
gave them presents, and sent them home again. This policy 
gained him much confidence. 

In 1072 a horde of the Five Kingdoms (they were also 
Jurchi, says Visdelou, and were probably the civilized Jurchi) 
rebelled against the Liau ; 17 ku nai declared war against 
them. Sie ye gave asristance to Po kin, chief of the rebels. 
He was defeated by U ku nai, w^ho pursued him for a long 
time. Eventually he went to find the commander of the 
Liau garrisons, named To lu ku, and informed him of the 
defeat of Sie ye, but before he could meet him he fell ill, 
returned home and died. He was then fifty-four years old. 
He left nine children, namely, Hai che, He li pu, Hai sun, 
Polassu, Inku, Hechinpao, Mapu, Alihoman, and Mantuhon 
(He Mailla, vol. viii. p. 362), Visdelou tells us it was a 
universal custom among the wild Jurchi, that the children, 
when they grew up, separated from one another, and each one 
lived in his own house. He also^tells us that IJ ku naPs chief 
wife was called Tham kuo, and that she was the mother of five 
of his sons, whom he calls Hai che, He li pu, Hai sun, Su 
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tsun, and Mu tsun. When these were old enough to separate, 
we are told^ their father spoke thus and said, ‘^ Hai che is of a 
sweet and amiable disposition ; he ought to be a family man. 
He li pu is magnanimous, wise, and brave ; of what is he 
not capable? Ilai sun is also sweet and good.’’ Pie then 
ordered Hai che and He li pu to live together, and desired 
that Hai sun and Su tsun should not separate. On the death 
of U kii nai, He li pu, whose posthumous title was Che tsau, 
succeeded him. He was born in 1039, and in 1074 suc- 
ceeded his father as Tsie tu se. Hardly had he mounted the 
throne, when Pohi, a younger brother of his father by 
another mother, conspired against him. In order to gain 
him over, Che tsau gave him command of a horde, but to pre- 
vent him doing mischief did not let him control any soldiers. 
This partial confidence did not suffice, and Pohi allied him- 
self with Huan man (the Hoannan of De Mailla), the son of 
Yata, a minister of He li pu, Santa, ITchim, and Omohan, 
and excited a civil war. Che tsau lost two battles, and 
then demanded peace. Peace was granted, on condition that 
he surrendered two famous horses he had in his stables. 
This he refused, and fought again, and to animate his 
soldiers, took off his cuirass * and struggled desperately, 
killing nine persons with his own hand. He won a com- 
plete victory, pursuing the enemy to the desert of Peaitien, 
and we are told that, from the number of those who were 
killed near the river Putoto, its waters were discoloured 
with blood. He captured a great number of chariots, horses, 
cattle, and provisions. His clemency after the battle brought 
the rebels to terms, and Hoannari and Santa submitted. 
This battle was won in 1091. Pei nai, chief of the horde 
Wal^, drew away Uchun and Omohan, but Pulassu, Che 
tsau’s brother, defeated him, took him prisoner, and sent him 
to the Khitan Tatars (De Mailla, voL viii. p. 363). Tisdelou 
seems to say that the two rebels were defeated by Che tsau 
in person, and that he received four wounds. Two other 
rebels named Po chu khan and Laopei were also captured 
and sent as prisoners to the Khitan Emperor. He after- 
wards asked for their surrender, and they were returned, 
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together with all the other prisoners whom he had sent. On 
one occasion, we are told,, an assassin attempted to kill him, 
and his people fled. He captured him with his own hands, 
and pardoned him, but he punished his followers (Visdelou, 
p. 223). He now fell ill ; his chief wife, Halan, cried in- 
cessantly. Do not cry,’^ he said, you will only surYive 
me a year.’^ When his brother Su tsun urged him to make 
a will, he told him that he would only survive him three 
years. He afterwards summoned his brother Mu tsun and 
said to him, referring to his own sons, IT ya sho is sweet 
and good, but Aguta is the man to terminate the matter 
with the Liau.^^ He died in 1092, on the 15th of the fifth 
month, at the age of fifty-four years, after having reigned 
nineteen years. The year after, his widow, Nalan, died, as he 
had prophesied, and the year after that his brother Su tsun 
{id.), Che tsau is described as endowed with great prudence 
and a great memory. He was very callous to cold, fought 
, : without a cuirass, and prophesied the issue of battles from 

’ , > dreams. One day, when drunk, he mounted a donkey, and 

thus entered his room. The following day, seeing traces of 
the donkey about, he inquired about it, and afterwards gave 
up drinking. He was succeeded in his title of Tsie tu se by 
his brother Pu la su, who bore the jDosthumous title of Su 
tsun. He was born in 1042, and had borne the Chinese title 
of Kue sian, or Chief Minister of State, under his father 
and elder brother. Ta ta, the father of the rebels Hoannan 1 

and Santa, had borne it jointly with him. He had go- 
verned with great wisdom, had assisted his brother in his 
victories, was intimately acquainted with Ehitan affairs, and 
discovered that the ofioLcials of that empire were in the habit 
of deceiving him. He recorded their statements on pieces 
of wood and tiles in the form of counters, confessing that 
he was not a lettered man. Having proceeded against Ma 
chan, who had rebelled, and having captured him, he sur- 
rendered him to the Liau Emperor. In 1093 he restored 
peace in his dominions with the assistance of his nephew 
Aguta, whom he made commander of his army. He 
the following year. 
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Sa tsun was succeeded by bis brother In ku, whose pra)- 
nomen was U In wan, and his posthumous title Mu tsun. He 
was born in 1052, and was forty-two years old when he 
succeeded his brother as Tsie tu se. He made Sa khai, son 
of his elder brother, Hai che, his prime minister. In 1054 
Po gha po ghin, of the tribe Tan kuo, and a former friend 
of Pote, of the tribe "Wen tu, having q^uarrelled with the 
latter, killed him. Mu tsun gave some troops to his 
nephew Aguta, who captured and put the assassin to death 
(Yisdelou, op, cit, p. 224). Soon after, Asu and Maotulo, of 
the tribe Hechelie, which lived on the river Sin hien, re- 
belled against him. He marched in person against them, 
and his prime minister captured the town of Tun ghen chin. 
Asu thereupon fled to the Liau Emperor. Mu tsun mean- 
while retired, but he left Hai ch4 with a garrison in the 
captured town. 

Some rebel tribes of the Five Kingdoms having cut off 
the route by which the Khitans were accustomed to go in 
search of birds of prey. Mu tsun marched against them. 
Akopan, who was the rebel leader, seized on a strong posi- 
tion, and fortified it with palisades. It was then very cold. 
Mu tsun speedily captured it, employing some excellent 
archers in the attack. He released some Khitan envoys 
and sent them home. He afterwards defeated some con- 
federated rebels, capturing the town of Milimiche han. He 
spared the lives of the rebel chiefs. Sakhai and Aguta 
captui-ed the chief town of the chief Leou kho, who had 
meanwhile escaped to the Khitans. The inhabitants w^ere 
put to the sword. IJ ta, another rebel, also fled, and his 
town surrendered, as well as Che tu, and peace was at length 
secured. 

In 1100 Mao tu lo surrendered to Hai che, who was still 
in command of the town of Asu. The latter, having re- 
mained at the Khitan Court, had pressed upon the Emperor 
to restore him to his former position. The Emperor sent one 
of his officers named Ki liei, with an escort of several hundred 
horsemen, to reinstate him. Mu tsun, on his side, sent word 
to his brother to treat these messengers diplomatically, not 
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to heed the command of the Khitan envoy, and not to lay 
down his arms. He also sent Hu lu po ghin and Mao sien 
po ghin (po ghin was a title among them) of the horde Pii 
cha to conduct the envoy to Asu’s town.; Its commandant, 
Hache, who, as I have said, was Mn tsim’s brother, went 
down on his knees before the Imperial deputy ; then ad- 
dressing himself to Hu lu and Mab sien, he attacked them 
for interfering in his affairs, and buried his lance in their 
horses, which fell dead. The deputy of the Khitans was 
alarmed and fl.ed. Hache thereupon captured the rebel 
towns, and having found Tii ku pao, who had returned 
from his embassy to the Liau, in one of them, he had 
him put to death. Asu once more renewed his complaints 
to the Khitan Emperor, w^ho sent the Tsie tu se of the 
Hii, named Yi li, to inquire. Mu tsun went as far as 
the village of Hin ho to meet him. Ti li urged hitn 
to make some recompense to Asu, but he replied, that if 
he did so, he could not restrain his own people. He 
secretly induced two of his hordes, namely those of Ghun- 
wei and Tota, to seize the road by which the Khitans went 
annually to catch falcons, etc. He also let it be known to 
the Khitans by a Tsie tu se named Pie kii te, that if this 
road was to be re-opened, it was by means of himself. The 
Khitans, who did not know that the whole thing was a ruse 
planned by himself, followed his advice, and nothing more 
was said about Asu’s town. Mu tsun pretended to march 
against the two tribes, but he soon returned. The same year 
Leou kho submitted to him. In 1101 the Liau Emperor sent 
presents for him and those who had assisted him in keeping 
the route open. The next year he sent on these gifts by 
the hands of Pu kia nu to the tribes which had assisted him 
so well by closing them, and reserved nothing for himself 
(Visdelou, pp. 225 and 226, De Mailla, voL viii. p. 365). 
About this time one of the chief ofEcers of the Liau, named 
Siao ha'ili, rebelled against his sovereign, and took refuge 
with the Atien, a tribe of the wild Jurchi. He sent his 
relative, Waclala, to ask Mu tsuu to take up arms against 
the Liau, but Mu tsun, who did not think the time opportune, 
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had him seized. According to De Mailla lie put him to death. 
Visdelou says he sent him to the Liau Emperor and then 
pi'epared for war. He captured 1000 cuirassiers from Siao 
haili, with whom Aguta, the nephew of Mu tsim, boasted 
he would undertake any enterprise. The Khitan army was 
7000 or 8000 strong. It had attacked the rebel several times, 
but had been defeated, and Mu tsun, who began to despise the 
Khitans, bade their generals go home. Siao haili, who, now 
that he only had the J urchi to deal with, thought a victory was 
secure, offered battle. Aguta greatly distinguished himself. 
Making straight for Siao haili, he shot an arrow, which 
unhorsed him, and then captured him. This dispirited his 
people, who fled. Mu tsun decapitated his prisoner, and sent 
his head to the Khitan Emperor (De Mailla, voL vih. p. r366). 
He also sent him the prisoners he had taken, and went in 
person to him. He was richly rewarded with presents. But 
this campaign had opened his eyes, and he had discovered how 
weak the Khitans really were. By the advice of Aguta, he 
introduced new laws among the wild Jurchi, and conquered 
several neighbouring districts ; among them, on the south- 
east, were the countries of Tsieni, of Liku, of Holan, and 
of Yelan, as far as Chikulon ; on the north as far as TJkue ; 
and he also conquered the country of Wei tuta. 

Although a section of the Jurchi had formerly been subject 
to the Coreans, we are told there had latterly been little 
intercourse between them, and a Corean ofiicer, who went to 
their country, was surprised at the change which had come 
about, by which a race, formerly so barbarous, had been 
reduced to good order. On his return home, he advised his 
sovereign to enter into communication with them. This 
counsel was accepted, and from this time the Coreans, who 
have ever been a secluded race, began again to trade with 
the Jurchi. Mu tsun died on the 29th of the ninth month 
of 1103, at the age of fifty-one years. 

The Emperor Che tsau had left eleven sons, namely, 
IJyasu, Aguta, Hantai, Otsimai, SheyA Wuasai, Wach6, 
TJkimai, Shemu, Chachi, and ITta (De Mailla, voL viii. 364). 
On the death of Mu tsun, he was succeeded by the eldest^ of 
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these Iiis nephews, namely TJyasu, who is called Uyasan by 
Visdelou. His praenomen was Mauliiwan, and his posthu- 
mous title Khan tsun. He was born in 1061, and succeeded 
to the title of Tsie tu se at the age of 43. He had reduced 
to obedience a horde which had rebelled in the last year of 
Mu tsun. Soon after his accession he sent Shetiwan with 
some troops into the country of Holantien, where he captured 
seven towns and caused some excitement among the Coreans, 
who feared for their own interests, and offered to mediate. 
Shetiwan accepted their mediation, and sent one of his 
officers, named Peilu, to the Oorean king. The Holantien 
also sent two envoys to represent them ; but the Coreans put 
them under arrest, nor would they allow Peilu to pass their 
frontier. The horde of Wosai or Hshui, having submitted, 
the Coreans surprised fourteen of the Jurchi, and pro- 
ceeded to attack Shetiwan, who, however, defeated them, and 
pursued them to the borders of Pitenchui. The Coreans, 
who were frightened, returned the fourteen prisoners, and 
demanded peace, which was granted them by Peilu. This 
was in 1106 (De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 367 ; Visdelou, p. 226). 
In 1108 the King of Corea sent to compliment Khan tsun on 
his accession. The Coreans afterwards attacked and defeated 
"Wosai, and built nine fortresses in his country. Wo lu built 
others opposite those of the Coreans. The latter returned, 
and again defeated Wosai, but eventually they made peace 
and abandoned the forts they had built. In 1109 the 
drought was so great that thieves were permitted to redeem 
their lives, so that the price might be used in relieving the 
poor (Visdelou, he, cit,). 

We now come to an incident which precipitated the de- 
struction of the Khitan Empire. We are told that in 1112 
the Khitan Emperor went to the district of Chun chau, to 
fish in the river Hon tong, the Hoen tun of Visdelou. Ac- 
cording to custom, the chiefs of the wild Jurchi repaired to 
him there. 

Among them was Aguta. As was wont, the Emperor gave 
a grand feast when the first fish was caught. In the midst 
of the feast, and when the wine had risen to his head, the 
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Emperor^ advancing to the balustrade, ordered the Jurchi 
pi’inces to dance one after another. This they did, except 
Aguta, who refused, and said sharply, and showing that he felt 
insulted, that he did not know how to dance. Some days after, 
the Emperor remarked to Siao fong sien, his chief minister of 
war, that Aguta was clearly a very vigorous and dangerous 
person, and that it was dangerous to let him live. Siao fong 
sien replied that Aguta’s manner was brusque and rude, but 
that he had not committed any crime worthy of punishment, 
and that if he was put to death without better cause, the 
J urchi would rebel ; while he urged that even if his designs 
were bad, he had not the power to inj ure the empire. On 
his return home, Aguta, who was persuaded that the 
Khitan Emperor meant to repress him, and who had seen 
how addicted to dissipation the Ehitan Court was, began to 
make preparations to increase the number of his troops, and 
to train them more effectually. 

Yisdelou dates this anecdote in 1122, but De Mailla, with 
much more probability, in 1112, as at the former date the 
Khitan Empire had been considerably shattered and broken. 
Khan tsun died in 1113, at the age of 53, and Aguta, his 
brother, placed himself on the throne, with the title Tupu- 
kiliei, which meant, in the Jurchi tongue, commander-in-chief 
with absolute authority. 

Aguta, who, in the course of his adventurous life, raised 
his people from being a petty kingdom of Manchuria, to a 
most important position among the Asiatic powers, was natur- 
ally the centre of much romantic legend. Thus we are told 
that during the reign of Liau tao tsun there appeared in 
the East a cloud of the five rainbow colours, repeated 
several times. It had the form of a round mill, with a 
capacity of two thousand measures of grain. Khun chi ho, 
who was at the head of the mathematical bureau, prophesied 
that there would appear in the district shaded by the cloud 
a famous hero, whom no human power could resist. Aguta 
was horn in 1068, and his mother^s name was Na Ian. 
When Che tsau was still ill from the four wounds he received 
at Te tsie, he took the boy Aguta on his knee, and foretold 
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that he would prove a great man. He became a famous 
archer, and showed his taste for arms when he was only 10 
years old. One day, in the presence of some Ehitan envoys, 
he killed three birds which were flying past with three 
successive arrows. On another occasion, after feasting at the 
house of Woli han, of the horde Hechelie, he challenged the 
company to shoot at a hillock in the distance. None suc- 
ceeded in shooting as far except himself, who shot over it, 
and when measured the distance was found to be 320 paces ; 
while Mantu, a relative of his, who was deemed the best 
archer of his day, was 100 paces behind him. In 1151 this 
feat was commemorated in an engraved monument. He 
accompanied Che tsau in his war against Pu hoei, which had 
revolted, and distinguished himself. On another occasion, 
IJ nin han, having rebelled after his submission to U chin, 
was besieged in his capital. Aguta, who wms then 23 years 
old, took a short cuirass, but neither helm nor a horse in 
armour, and in this costume made the circuit of the town, 
to encourage the troops which were attacking the place. 
One of the besieged, named Tai yu, having seen him, put 
his lance in rest and charged at him. Aguta was taken 
unawares, and was saved by his uncle Holahu, who took 
the enemy in flank and killed his horse with his lance. Tai 
yu himself barely escaped. With such Homeric touches of 
personal encounter the narrative continues. 

On the death of Che tsau, Aguta became the trusted confi- ^ 
daiit of his successor, Mu tsun. Che tsau had captured the 
rebel Kopei, but Machan had escaped, and fortified himself on 
the river Chewokai, Mu tsun gave some troops to Aguta, 
with orders to seize the family of Machan, while the latter 
himself was being attacked by Khan tsun ; but Aguta suc- 
ceeded in capturing the rebel himself, and presented him to 
the Khitan Emperor, who gave him. Mu tsun, Tse pu che, 
and Mantu, each the title of Tsian wen. Some time after, 
Aguta marched against Po he po, Lekhai, and other chiefs 
of the horde Nimanghu, and chose Ta tu gha for his guide. 
He marched during the night along the river Chuai, 
and surprised the enemy, and captured the wives and 
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children, of the rebels. On another occasion, Po te, of the 
tribe Wentn, having killed Pa kha, of the tribe Tan kuo, 
Mn teun ordered him to march and punish him. Before he 
set out he dreamt that a red spectre visited him, and he held 
this to be a presage of victory. The season was very severe, 
and there was much snow. Taking with him some men 
of the tribe U ku lun, he followed the river Tu wen, and 
having arrived at the town of Molin, he encountered Pa te 
between the mountain 8e wen and the lake Pe lo, and there 
killed him. Mu tsun went to meet him on his return as far 
as the town Grhai kien. 

Meanwhile Sa khai, who had the rank of Tu tun, was 
attacking Leou kho, and Man tu kha, in alliance with She tu 
men, was attacking Ti khu te. 

Sa khai consulted with his officers about matters, and there 
was a disagreement among them. Some advised an imme- 
diate advance on Leou kho, but others counselled first secur- 
ing the towns and fortresses of the tribes on the frontier. 
Aguta was asked to go and decide. Mu tsun suspected that 
there was something behind this quarrel. He nevertheless 
let his brother go, entrusting him with the small force he 
had by him, consisting only of seventy equipped soldiers. 
Man tu kha was then occupied in besieging the town of Mi li 
mi ban, and She tu men had not yet arrived. The former’s 
soldiers wished to seize him and hand him over to the enemy. 
He despatched couriers to Aguta,. who sent forty of his small 
army to his assistance, while with the remaining thirty he 
marched on to assist Sa khai. On the way he learnt that the 
enemy had seized the road south of Mount Pen nie, and his 
advisers accordingly wished him to advance by the mountain 
Sha pien, but he marched on and met none of the foe. 
Having joined Sa khai, they pressed the enemy during the 
night with repeated attacks, and at daybreak captured the 
town. Leou kho and TJ ta fled to the Khitans. Aguta 
having taken the town of the former, next attacked that 
of the latter, which he had passed on his march, and whose 
inhabitants, in a sortie, had then captured some of his men 
and also his stoves. He had accordingly halted and shouted 
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to them with a loud voice, ''At least spare my cooking 
utensils.'' They replied, mocking him, " If yon return this 
way, as you fear, you may have need of food ! " In answer to 
these jeers, Aguta, when he had taken the town of Leou kho, 
marched against XJta. Its people went out to meet him with 
the stoves and pans in their hands, and submitted humbly. 
After capturing these two towns, Aguta sent Pu Ida nu to 
summon Cha tu to surrender. He did so, and Aguta gave 
him his liberty (Visdelou, p. 230). 

Mu tsun having determined, on another occasion, to make 
war on Siao hai li, found he had more than 1000 men, a 
number which the Jurchi had never before got together. 
Aguta was much elated, and cried out, " What could not one 
do with such an army?" In this war the Jurchi were assisted 
by the Khitans ; but Aguta, who wished to receive all the 
glory of it for himself, ordered them to stay behind while he 
went on. Before the fight the vice-Emperor of Pohai offered 
Aguta a cuirass, which he refused. When Mu tsun asked 
why he did so, he replied that if he won a battle in a 
Khitan cuirass, they would appropriate the glory of it. By 
the advice of Aguta, Mu tsun, in the latter part of his 
reign, forbade any one except himself to issue patents of 
office. 

He also established courts of justice, and a system of post- 
ing. When, in the seventh year of the reign of Khan tsun, 
there was a famine, and many of the poor j)eople became 
robbers, Huan tu suggested that severe measures should be 
employed to put them down. " We should not kill men for 
the sake of riches," said Aguta, " for riches are the fruit of 
men's labour." The punishment of death was therefore 
abolished for these offences, and it was decreed that the 
thieves should repay the value of what they had taken three- 
fold. The people became terribly involved in debt, and sold 
their wives and children to redeem them. Khan tsun took 
counsel with his officers as to what should be done. Aguta, 
who was in another room, put a piece of taffeta on a pole, 
and making a signal to the people, suggested that for 
three years creditors should abstain from enforcing their 
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debts, at tbe end of wbicb time some measures should be 
devised. Aguta^s proposal was very well received, and be 
became a universal favourite. 

Before be died, Kban tsun dreamt that be was bunting 


wolves, that be fired several arrows at one without hitting it. 


while Aguta, who followed him, killed with tbe first shot. 
On asking for an interpretation of tbe dream from his 
officers, they replied that Aguta would carry out what be 
bad tried to do and bad failed. He died the same year. 

Aguta succeeded bis brother, and was appointed to the 
dignity of Tupukiliei. He failed to inform the Kbitan 
Emperor of his accession, as was customary. Tbe latter sent 
A si pao to remonstrate, upon which he replied that he was 
still mourning for his brother. Some time after, A si pao 
having ridden into the enclosure where the body was for the 
time deposited, and wishing to appropriate some of the 
beautiful horses which had been put there as funeral gifts, 
Aguta had him arrested, and would have decapitated him if 
Tsun hiun (De Mailla calls him Mo hian hu, the eldest son 
of IJyasso or Khan tsun)' had not restrained him. The 
Khitan Emperor was a debauchee, and gave little heed to 
affairs of state. He was very fond of hunting, and each 
year an expedition was sent across the country of the Jurchi 
to seach for falcons. Those who composed it were in the 
habit of behaving badly, and of laying hands on the goods 
of the inhabitants. This was naturally a grievance. Another 
grievance they had against the Khitan authorities was that 
they had harboured a refugee named Asu, about whom I 
have already spoken. He plotted secretly with Inchukha 
and Tse li ban, his nephews, who had some secret arrange- 
ments with Hoen tu and Eu so yu, inhabitants of the country 
of Han kiang, and all four went to Corea. The matter 
having been discovered, they were pursued. Inchukha and 
Tse li ban had already been captured by the Khitan 
garrisons. Hoen tu and Pu so yu succeeded in reaching 
Corea. Sa khai, who had been sent after them by Aguta, 
seized their wives and children, and sent them to his master. 
In the second year of his reign, A^t^ went to the country 
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of Kiang si, where the Khitan enYoys took him the patents 
of Tsie tu se and acknowledged his rightful succession. When 
he had received them, he despatched Pu kia nu to demand 
the surrender of Asu. 

Some time after, he sent another embassy on the same 
errand, which was headed by Si ku ni, who reported the 
state of decrepitude and licence to which the empire was 
reduced. Aguta accordingly summoned his officers and 
notables, and disclosed to them his intention of making war 
on the Khitans. He ordered the roads to he mended, the 
town walls to be repaired, and arms to be forged. The 
Khitan viceroy sent him a Tsie tu se named Tan kho, to 
demand explanations ; he merely replied that he was fortify- 
ing what he meant to keep. Shortly after, the Emperor 
himself sent A si pao to remonstrate with him. He replied 
that his was a small nation compared to the Empire ; yet it 
had fulfilled its duties to that Empire honourably, while the 
latter had, on the contrary, offered an asylum to fugitives 
from him. He inquired if he had not, therefore, good cause 
to complain, and promised, if Asu were returned to him, to 
continue to pay tribute and to do homage, but if not, he 
must have recourse to arms. The Khitan Emperor laughed 
at these menaces, but he put his frontier in a state of defence. 
He ordered Siao-ta-bu-ye to assemble some troops in the 
town of Kin kiang chau. Aguta, on his side, sent Pu kuo 
under pretence of redemanding the surrender of Asu, but 
really to watch the enemy. On his return, he reported that 
the Khitan troops were very numerous. Aguta disbelieved 
this, as they had only just commenced to muster. He ac- 
cordingly -sent Hu che pao to report, but he told the same 
story as Pu kuo. He accordingly determined to attack them, 
and not to wait to be attacked. He went to see his mother, 
who encouraged him, and bade him be prudent. Pleased 
with her opinion of him, he burst into tears, and having 
filled a bowl with wine, he drank long health to her, and 
afterwards, accompanied by his mother and all his officers, 
he went to offer his respects to the August Heaven and 
Mother Earth.^' After reciting that the Khitans had given 
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tlieraselves up to debauchery, had refused to surrender Asa, 
and were preparing to attack him, he poured wine out on 
the ground as a libation, and then gave his officers a feast 
(Visdelou, pp. 232, 233). Having formed a plan of cam- 
paign with Niyamoho and Kochin, he put Inchukha, Leouche 
and Muche at the head of his army, and sent word to Lanlu 
and Akunai to go and join him. Waliiku and Alu received 
orders to induce the "Wahu and the Kissai to attack the 
Khitans on two sides, while Sheputiei was sent to the 
country of Wantulu to seize the Khitan mandarins who took 
care of the falcons (De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 871). He sent 
Po lu hu to take charge of the troops which Tii ku nai com-^ 
manded in the province of Ye Ian. The chief of the tribe 
Taluku, having sent to ask him whose side he ought to take 
in the impending struggle, he replied, that though his own 
army was small, it consisted of veterans, while it would be 
a neighbourly act to assist him. Nevertheless, if he was 
afraid of the Khitans, he could take their side. 

At length Aguta set out on his march, and advanced to 
Liau hoei, where Po lu hu should have met him, but he had 
not yet arrived. He had him bastinadoed for having failed 
to keep his appointment punctually. He reviewed his army 
on the banks of the river Lai leou, and found that it numbered 
2500 ! Having once more recited his wrongs against the 
Khitans, how his ancestors had served them faithfully, and 
paid their tribute regularly ; how his people had assisted' in 
quelling the troubles caused by IJchun and Wo mu han, and 
defeated the army of Siao hai li, which favours had been 
repaid by tyrannous acts ; and lastly, how they had refused 
to surrender the rebel Asu ; he invoked the vengeance of 
heaven and earth against them (Visdelou, p. 233). Having 
commanded silence among the soldiers, he harangued them, 
and told them to act bravely, that those who were slaves 
among them should become free men, while the privates 
should become ofiS.cers, and that everybody should be pro- 
moted according to his merits, while those who failed in their 
duty should be bastinadoed to death, and their families should 
also suffer. The army then advanced again ; when it arrived 
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at Tai wo Ida, the soldiers drew their arrows and arranged 
themselves in order of battle. Then sprang np flames of fire 
from under their feet, which also appeared at the points of 
their weapons. This was accepted as a good augury. The 
following day, the JTurchi reached the river Cho chi, where 
the same portents were repeated. At the Khitan frontier, 
which they now approached, Aguta ordered the soldiers under 
the command of Tsun gho ta to level the roads and fill up 
the ditches. Shortly after, the troops of Yu po hai attacked 
seven Muke, i.e. companies, of the left wing of the Jurchi 
army, and forced them back. 

The Ehitans then pressed their attack on the main army. 
Two Ehitan champions, named Sie ye and Che tie, left 
their ranks and advanced in front, Aguta sent Tsun wo 
to capture them, but they retired pursued by the Jurchi. 
Upon this the horse of Ye lu sie che, the Khitan governor of 
Pohai, fell under him. One of his men went to the rescue, but 
Aguta killed him with one arrow, and wounded his master 
with another. He also shot another Khitan oflicer, who rushed 
to the rescue, through and through, and ended by hitting Ye 
lu sie che with another arrow in the back, which killed him, 
and Aguta secured his horse. He fought without a helmet, 
and was wounded in the forehead by an arrow, which wound 
he avenged by killing the archer who shot it. His son, 
Tsun wo, having been surrounded, he rushed to his assistance, 
and a terrible struggle ensued. Orders were issued to give 
the Khitans no quarter, and seven or eight out of every ten 
in their army perished. 

Aguta^s cousin, Sakhai, the son of his uncle, Hai che 
(Visdelou, p. 224), who was one of his most redoubtable 
chiefs, was not present on this occasion, and Aguta sent him 
news of his victory and also sent him Ye lu sie che^s horse 
as a present. Sakhai sent his son Iniamoho with Koshin 
to congratulate him, and oflPer him the title of emperor. He 
replied that it would be presumptuous to take such a title 
after but one victory. 

After the battle, he marched his troops to King kiang chau, 
to which he laid siege vigorously. The inhabitants made a 
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sortie, and were defeated by Wen ti leang and A du ban, 
who planted themselves between them and the town, and 
slaughtered them all. It was soon after taken (Yisdelon, 
p. 235; De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 372). 

Oil the first day of the tenth month, the tribe Tieli sub- 
mitted. Aguta encamped near the town Lai Leon, where he 
distributed the booty and cattle, which they had captured, 
among his troops. He summoned Leang fu and Wo ta la, 
and ordered them to pretend to desist, but in reality to go 
and ask the Pohai Tatars, their fellow-countrymen, to join 
the Jurchi. Tell them,^’ he said, that the Pohai and the 
Jurchi are one race, and that in the war which is impending 
I will not confound the innocent with the guilty.’'^ He also 
sent Wan nian leou chi to make proposals to the tame or 
civilized Jurchi, who were subjects of the Khitans. 

On his return home, he went to salute his mother, and 
distributed some of the spoil among his relatives and the 
elders of the people ; and divided the goods of Che li kuan, 
the chief of the horde Taluku, who had held aloof from him, 
as I have said, among his soldiers. 

The Jurchi, we are told, had to pay no taxes ; they em- 
ployed themselves neither in trade nor in manufactures, but 
lived by hunting and fishing only. Each man provided his 
own horse, his arms, and baggage. The chiefs of the various 
hordes were styled Po ghin, but when they were on the march 
they held military rank, and were styled Mongan (the Mugan 
of Visdelou) and Meouke. Mongan, says De Mailla, meant 
in their language, a Khiliarch, or commander of 1000 men, 
and Meouk4 a centurion (De Mailla, op. dt vol. viii. pp. 
372, 378). Aguta appointed a centurion or Meouke to each 
300 families, and a Mugan over each ten Meoukes. 

Cheou wo was sent to pacify the Jurchi of the river Tsan 
mu. The chief of the Pieku, called Husolu, submitted, and 
gave up his town. 

When the news of the capture of Hing kiang chau 
reached the Khitan Court, a meeting of the Council was 
summoned. A leading Chinese, who was present, remarked 
that the Jurchi were brave and skilful soldiers, while the 
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Khitans liad lost their ancient prowess; and. that, although 
the former was only a small and weak power, it was not pru- 
dent to contemn them, but that a large army should march 
against them to overawe them (De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 373). 
Siao kean li, who was a Tu tun or lieutenant-general (he is 
called Siao Sesien by De Mailla), with his lieutenant Siao 
Tabuye, accordingly assembled an army of 100,000 men. 
De Mailla says the latter commanded 3000 Khitans from 
the country of Ilii, and 7000 Imperial troops. These troops 
were assembled on the northern banks of the river Ya tse 
ho, a tributary of the Hoen tun kiang. Aguta marched 
against them. When he arrived at the Ya tse, it was night, 
and he went to rest. Hardly had he gone to sleep when he 
felt his head raised three times. De Mailla says, that as he 
rested his head on his horse, he felt a pull, and heard his 
name called out three times. Deeming this to be a super- 
natural call, he rose, ordered the torches to be lighted and 
the drums to sound the advance. At daybreak he arrived 
at the river-side. Although only a portion of his men had 
arrived, he ordered an attack to be made on the Liau po- 
sitions, but he was favoured by a strong wind, which raised a 
great dust. He attacked the enemy near the village of Chu 
ho tien, and completely defeated him, pursuing him as far as 
the lake Wolun. A great number of’ the Khitans were 
killed, and a large booty was captured. Aguta afterwards 
gave a feast to his soldiers. At another point Wolu de- 
feated the Khitans in another struggle, and killed Ta bu ye, 
their Tsie tu se, Pu hoei, and other general officers. He 
also attacked the town of Pin chau. IJge and Tsan hu she 
went to him and submitted. Che kheou, the Khitan com- 
mander, having otfered battle near Pin chau, was defeated 
by Pu hoei and Hoen chu, De Mailla says merely that the 
Jurchi captured the towns of Pin chau, Siang chau, and Hien 
chau {op, cit vol. viii. p. 374). Hoei li pao (De Mailla . 
calls him Hi hoei li pao), chief of the Tie li, submitted, while 
Che kheou, who had been already defeated by Siao yi sie, was 
again beaten, to the east of the town of Tsian chau, by IT tu 
pu pu cha. The two provinces of Wohu and Kii sai having 
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submitted, Woluku defeated another Khitan army to the 
west of Hien chau, and cut off its commander’s head. The 
"town of Hien chau was afterwards captured by Wanianleouohe 
(Visdelou, p. 236). 

This same year TJkimai, Sakhai, and Tsepuche, went to 
Aguta, and pressed him to adopt some Imperial title; but 
he refused, upon which Ali ha men, Pu kia nu, Tsun 
ban, and the greater part of his officers, again pressed 
him to do so. He then said he would consider about it, 
and at length, on the first day of the year 1115, he ac- 
cepted the title of Wang ti or Emperor. At the same time 
he addressed his folio w^ers in these terms : The Khitan s 
gave their dynasty the name Liau, which means steel of 
very fine temper, intending, in doing so, to affirm that the 
dynasty would be as durable as steel ; but, however durable, 
steel is liable to rust. There is only gold among the metals 
wffiich is imperishable ; again, gold, among the five metals, 
answers to white among the five colours, and that is the 
colour which the tribe Wanian, to which I belong, uses as 
its guerdon. I therefore give my dynasty the name Kin 
{i.e, in Chinese, Grolden).” The J urchi equivalent for Kin was 
Altan, whence the name given to the Kin Emperors by the 
Mongols and others. According to another account, cited 
by Visdelou, Aguta adopted the name Kin for his people 
from the great quantity of gold found in his old country, 
whence the river which watered it was called the An chu hu, 
i.e, river of gold. 

Aguta now marched in person to attack Hoang lung fu, 
and approached on his route the town of Tichau, the greater 
part of whose inhabitants had fled to the former city. Those 
who remained behind were , carried off. Leaving Leou she 
and Inchukha to blockade Hoang lung fu, he himself 
went on by forced marches to attack To lu ku. On the 
route he encamped at Nin kiang chau. There he received 
an embassy from the Khitans (Visdelou, p. 236). The 
Khitan Emperor, who was beginning to be afraid of the 
Jurchi successes, sent an embassy, headed by Sen kia nu, to 
propose peace to Aguta, and recognizing him as chief of the 
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JurcM, The latter replied that peace was out of the question 
until the fugitive Asu was surrendered (De Mailla, vol. viii. 
p. 375). Visdelou says that he was annoyed at being called 
Aguta, and not having the Imperial title given him, and he 
continued his inarch. The Khitans had posted an army of 
200,000 cavalry, and 70,000 foot-soldiers, under the orders 
of Yelu walito, on the frontier, to keep guard against the 
Jurchi. As they marched, the Jurchi saw a fiery ball fall 
across the sky. Aguta, or Tai tsu, as he is now called in the 
Chinese history, pronounced this to be a happy augury, 
poured out a libation of water, and saluted the sky on his 
knees, while the army jumped and shouted for joy. Having 
mounted a hill, the enemy’s army was stretched out, says the 
rhetorical Chinese writer, like an immense bank of clouds or 
a deluge of water. He reassured his followers by telling 
them that this vast army was not attached to its sovereign, 
but wishful, on the contrary, to break with him (De Mailla, 
vol. viii. p. 375). He then ranged his men in order of 
battle. Mu lian hu, called Tsung hiung by Visdelou, who 
commanded the right wing, rushed on the left wing of the 
Khitans and defeated it. The right wing of the Khitans, 
however, held its ground more firmly. Nine times was it 
attacked by Leou she and Inchukha without being broken, 
and it was apparently only when Tsung hiung, who had 
defeated the left wing, turned upon the other, that the 
Khitans gave way. They were pursued to their camp, which 
was invested by the Jurchi. At dawn the following day, 
the Ehitans escaped from their camp and fled. They were 
pursued as far as the mountain Aleou Shan, where their 
infantry was cut in pieces. Among the captured booty were 
many agricultural implements, showing that the Ehitans 
had gone to the frontier with the intention of settling, of 
becoming military colonists in fact. The Jurchi having re- 
turned home, Aguta went to hunt in the district of Leao 
hoei. Soon after a fresh envoy, named Yelu channu (De 
Mailla calls him Chang kianu), with some companions, went 
to him from the Ehitans, who bore a threatening message, 
and at the same time treated him as a rebellious subject. 
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Having detained five of his companions, Aguta sent back the 
envoy with a missive, in which he, in his turn, addressed the 
Liau Emperor by name, and bade him submit to him (De 
Mailla, voL viii. p. 376). 

While Aguta passed the summer heats near his capital, he, 
on the 5tli day of the 6th month, adored the sky and shot 
arrows at the willows."'^ It was customary for the Jurchi 
sovereign to do this three times a year, namely, on the 
5th day of the 5th month, the 15th of the 7th month, 
and the 9th of the 9th month. In the 6th month, 
we are told, Yelu channu returned with a fresh message 
from his master, the Khitan Emperor, which, as before, 
was not conciliatory (Visdelou, p. 237). In the 7th month 
Aguta raised his younger brother, called Hkimai, to the rank of 
Amban-po-ke-lie, i,e. great Po ke lie, and made him Kuesang, 
equivalent to grand vizier. He raised Sakhai to the dignity 
of Kue lun po lu lie, Tse puo she to that of Amai po ke He, 
and Sie ye, his younger brother, to that of Kue lun po ke 
lie. At this time the Khitan Emperor sent another envoy, 
named Siao tsela (the Tsela of Visdelou) with an impertinent 
letter. Aguta laughed at it, but detained the envoy. About 
this time also the tribe of Hii, which was nearly related to 
the Khitans, submitted to him. 

The Khitan Emperor saw that menace was xmavailing, 
and now determined to march in person against his vassal. 
He sent an army of 100,000 men, composed of Khitans and 
Chinese, by way of Chang chun, under the command of 
Siao fong sien. Teluchamnu, his subordinate, had 20,000 
picked troops with him. The rest of his army, which was 
divided into five sections, marched by way of Lo to keou 
(De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 377). Aguta was determined to 
meet this attack boldly, and advanced against Hoang lung 
fu. He crossed the river Hon tong (the Hoen tun of 
Visdelou) by a ford, which was then luckily discovered, 
whence the town of Hoang lung fu was afterwards renamed 
Tsi chau, Le. ^'town of the passage,” and the garrison was 
called Lich4, Le. "'ford luckily passed.” Having taken the 
town, he released the Khitan 'envoy Siao ts4 la, who had been 
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detained, and bade him return to his master and tell him to 
surrender the rebel Asu, and promising in that case to 
retire (De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 377). A few days later he 
conferred the title of Kue lun hu lu po ki lie upon Sa khai, 
and that of Kue-lun-yi-che-po-ki-lie on Ali ha men. The 
Khitan authorities now became frightened, and the Liau 
Emperor marched himself at the head of an army, which the 
exaggerated rhetoric of the East puts at 700,000 (Visdelou, 
p. 238 ; De Mailla, loc, He planted himself at To 

men, while his relative, with a lesser army, encamped at 
Wo lin. Meanwhile Aguta was encamped at Hiao la, where 
he held a council among his officers, and it was deemed 
prudent not to attack the enemy, but to entrench themselves 
whei’e they were. He sent Tii ku nai and Inchukha, 
however, to cover the town of Ta lu ku. Some time after, 
having captured an officer attached to the enemy^s com- 
missariat, he learnt that during his absence one of the 
Khitan Emperor's relatives, named Te lu chamnu, had 
revolted, and that the latter had consequently returned home 
to suppress him. Some of Aguta's officers wished him to 
detach a portion of his men in pursuit, but he prudently 
deemed his force was not large enough to be thus divided. 
Meanwhile the Khitan army was encamped on the height 
called Hu puta shan. Aguta had only 20,000 men with 
him. He nevertheless ordered an attack, and began the 
fight by an advance of his right wing. The Khitans were 
utterly defeated, and the ground for 10 leagues was strewn 
with their corpses. The state car of the Khitan Emperor, 
his tents, and military chest, and an immense booty in 
jewels, arms, horses, and cattle, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. In this fight Sie ye is said to have distinguished 
himself by killing a great number of Khitans with his pike, 
others also performed heroic feats. On the other hand, Siao 
te mo and his officers burnt their camp and retired. Kia 
khu sa gha captured the town of Khai chau, and Po lu ko 
that of Te lin. IJ-tse-li khan also surrendered to the Jurchi 
(Visdelou, p. 239). 

At first, says De Mailla, the Jurchi had only cavalry, and 
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as badges they used little plancbettes, on wliicli were engraved 
certain signs; these they attached to the men and horses. 
Their companies consisted, ordinarily, but of fifty men each, 
of whom twenty, who were placed in front, were protected by 
stout cuirasses, and armed with swords and short pikes. The 
remaining thirty wore lighter armour, and carried bows 
and arrows and lances. Their mode of attack was to send 
two men from each company as skirmishers. They then 
divided their forces so as to be able to attack on several 
sides, advanced at a trot till within one hundred yards of the 
enemy, when they charged upon them, and discharged a shower 
of arrows and lances. They then retired as quickly. They 
repeated these Fabian tactics till they had broken down 
their strength, when the heavy- armed troops finished the 
fight with their swords and pikes (De Mailla, vol. viii, p. 379). 
Early in 1116, Kao yung chang, a native of Pohai, who com- 
manded 3000 men, forming the garrison of Pan tan keou, 
foreseeing the coming storm, and otherwise discontented 
with the state of affairs, being joined by 7000 or 8000 of 
his countrymen, seized upon Liau yang, chief town of Liau 
tung, and the eastern capital of the Khitans, took the title of 
prince, and sent to ask assistance from the Jurchi by Tabuye, 
Meanwhile the Ooreans sent an embassy to congratulate 
Aguta on his victories, and asking to be allowed to take 
possession of the town of Pao chan, which was granted 
them. Aguta also issued some regulations to i^elieve the 
poor, who, in consequence of their poverty and bad harvests, 
had been obliged to sell their liberty. He sent one of the 
rebeFs own ofiScers, named Hu sha pu, to tell Kao yung 
chang that he was quite willing to join with him against 
the Khitans, but that Liau yang was too near his borders 
for him to usurp the title of prince there, unless he would 
accept the title from himself. As Kao yung chang refused, 
Aguta sent the general Wa lu against him. Meanwhile, the 
Khitari general Chang lin had laid siege to Liau yang. On 
the approach of Walu, he raised the siege, and retired towards 
Chin chan. W alu, having beaten him, captured that town, 
and then advanced upon Liau yang. 
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The rebel, Kao yung cbang, ventured to oppose the Jurchi 
troops as they crossed the river Ho chui, but they turned 
his position. He then returned to Liau yang, pursued by 
the Kin troops, and the following day was defeated in a 
sortie he attempted. He then tried to escape towards Chang 
song, at the head of 5000 horsemen, but was captured by Ta- 
buye, and conducted before Aguta, who had him put to 
death. Liau yang and eight other neighbouring towns, and 
those Jurchi who were subject to the Liau, by which are 
perhaps meant those who formed the old kingdom of Po 
hai, submitted to Wa lu, who was made governor of Liau 
yang and its dependencies by his master. Aguta now 
abolished the Khitan laws in his dominions, reduced the 
taxes, and divided the people into centuries. A du han de- 
feated a body of 60,000 Khitans near the town of Chao san. 
In the latter part of this year, namely 1116, Aguta issued 
golden tablets of ofldce, paizahs similar to those used in 
later times by the Mongols. He also gave a new name to 
the years of his reign, namely, Tien fu, Le. “ aided by the 
sky” 

Early in 1117, the town of Khai chau having revolted, was 
reduced to obedience, and the town of Tai chau was cap- 
tured by an army of 10,000 Jurchi. Aguta at this time 
issued a prohibition against the marriage of people belong- 
ing to the same family, however distant the relationship, 
declaring such marriages void, and punishing those who 
broke the regulation with the bastinado (Yisdelou, p. 240). 

This same year, namely in 1117, a section of the Jurchi 
went to the town of Pao chau, where the Coreans had a 
garrison. The latter received them in a friendly manner ; 
but the intruders drove out the garrison, and occupied the 
town. The Oorean king sent his ofidcer, Puma, to complain, 
but he was not listened to, and the Jurchi were too strong to 
be opposed by force. 

The Liau Emperor gave the command of the elite of his 
troops to the prince Ye lu nie li, who bore the title of King 
of Tsin. He is called Te lu shun by De Mailla. He marched 
to attack Ti ku nai, but wrote a letter to Woluku, the Kin 
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commander, proposing peace. This letter was forwarded to 
Aguta, who replied, that he would have no peace so long as 
his rebellious subject, Asu, was protected hj the Khitans. 
Y e lu shun continued his advance to the mountain Tsi li. 
Woluku concentrated his forces, and sent for Walun, with 
the garrison of Liau yang, to go and join him. The two then 
marched towards the town of Hien chau. Koyosse, a Khitaii 
officer, made a night attack upon them; but they defeated 
him, and then turned upon Ye la shun, who was also de- 
feated and driven towards Ho li chin. Hien chau was soon 
afterwards captured, and its fall was succeeded by the 
surrender of the neighbouring towns of Kien chau, I chau, 
Hao chau, Hoei chau, Ching chau, Chuen chau, and Hoe 
chan (De Mailla, voL viii. pp. 385 and 386). 

The rapid growth of the Kin power began to attract the 
attention of the somewhat somnolent Sung Empire, and its 
Emperor sent an envoy to say he had heard of the birth of a 
saint in the land of the rising sun, and to ask that he would, 
after he had overthrown the Liau empire, restore to him, 
i,e. to the Sung Emperor, those provinces of China which the 
Khitans had usurped during the domination of the five small 
dynasties. Aguta replied, in diplomatic terms, that it would 
be well for the Sung and the Kin troops to attack the Khitans 
on either side, and that each party should retain what he 
conquered. About tliis time, the town of Chuang chau and 
its Tsie tu se, or governor, submitted freely to the Jurchi. 
Two or three months later, the general Woluku was accused 
of embezzlement, and was degraded to the rank of a mukhe or 
centurion. Envoys from the Khitans were continually going 
to Aguta, but in vain. The grip of the Kin Empire was 
gradually tightening around them. We now find Aguta 
putting a considerable garrison into the town of Hoang lung 
fu, of which he appointed Lequchi commander (Visdelou, 
p. 241). 

To Ye lu nuku, the Khitan envoy, Aguta used imperious 
phrases ; he bade him tell his master that if he would pay 
him the deference a younger brother should pay an eider, 
become his tributary, cede to biin Ms; Kan king, or southern 
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capital, and all the dependencies of the Imperial court, give 
his son and the sons of his chief people to him as hostages, 
and give passports sealed with his seal to all those who 
wished to go to him, Aguta, from the Sung Empire, from 
Hia and Corea, — ^tEat then he would make peace with him, 
hut on those terms only. They were of course refused hy 
the Liau Emperor, The Sung Empire meanwhile continued 
its intriguing policy, having naturally good hopes of making 
the rising power useful ; and in 1118 one of the first Manda- 
rins, named Ma ching, was sent to the Jurchi, accompanied hy 
Xao yo su. They set sail from Teng chau, reached Su chau 
without any difiiculty, and thence went on to the court 
of Aguta (De Mailla, voL viii. p. 387). Many subjects of 
the Khitan Emperor continued to give in their submission. 
There were also some Chinese who did so, and ’ivere given 
the rank of Tsien hu, or commanders of ten thousand men. 
Two of them surrendered the town of Lung hoa chau (Vis- 
delou, p. 241). The efforts to conciliate Aguta still continued, 
and were still fruitless. Early in 1119 the Khitans sent 
him patents and an Imperial seal, but he dispensed with the 
patronage and returned them. He also had one of his 
dependents, named San tu, bastinadoed for accepting a title 
from the Chinese Emperor. The latter’s envoy, Ma ching, 
however, was received with great courtesy. He detained 
him for three months, and then sent him home again, bearing 
presents of rich pearls, gold, and silver, the products of his 
country, and he also sent back with him a native of Po hai, 
named Li shen king. They reached China in safety, and Li 
shen king, after a stay of ten days, set out on his return, 
accompanied again by Ma ching, and also by Chao yeou kai. 
The latter died when the party reached Teng chau. This 
caused his companions to delay there awhile, and they then 
heard that the Liau and Kin .sovereigns had made peace, and 
that the Liau Emperor had acknowledged Aguta as his 
superior. Upon this Ma ching was ordered not to proceed, 
and an inferior officer, named Hu king, was deputed to 
conduct the Kin envoy home again. Aguta- seems not to 
have been pleased with the letter of which Hu king was the 
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bearer, and complained that its terms were overbearing and 
barsh (De Mailla, vol. viii. pp. 388, 389). About the same 
time an envoy went to the Sung court from the Coreans, to 
warn the Chinese that the Jurchi were far more dangerous 
than the Khitans, that they were like wolves and tigers, and 
that peace ought not to be made with them {ibid. p. 389). 
Visdelou tells us that about this time the Coreans raised the 
wall which guarded their northern frontier about three feet 
higher. It was about this time also that the new Xin 
alphabet, which Aguta had ordered to be made, was issued. 
The letters were modelled on those of the Khitans, and were 
drawn up by Uye, Mulianhu and Kushin (De Mailla, vol. 
viii. p. 390). We are told it took them several months to 
construct them, and that they were based on the Chinese cha- 
ractei-s called Kiai tsi or Kia shii, and were of the same form 
of the Khitan letters {ihuh p. 391). These characters were 
authorized by Imperial edict, and ordered to be brought into 
general use in the year 1119. In 1138 the Kin Emperor, 
Hei tsung, having invented a set of small Jurchi characters, 
the former were termed capitals. The small characters came 
into use in the year 1145 (Wylie, Journ. As. 8oc.). 

In the latter part of 1119 Ye lu nu ku, for the seventh 
time, went to Aguta as the bearer of conciliatory letters. In 
these his master was at length forced by circumstances to 
grant him the title of Emperor; but as he did not treat Aguta 
as the elder or superior, and instead of styling his kingdom 
the Great Empire of the Kin, he merely called it the king- 
dom of Tung hai, from the name of a petty province, Aguta 
refused to accept the diploma. The Chinese Emperor, who 
had a natural wish to regain the districts appropriated by 
the Khitans, was not at all pleased at the reconciliation 
which seemed in prospect between the Khitans and the 
Jurchi, and sent Chao leang si to the latter, under pretence of 
buying horses, but really to put a stop to the negociations. 
Meanwhile, however, Aguta, who now felt himself strong 
enough, and who declared he was weary of the tergiversation 
of the Liau Court, had determined upon open war with it. ^ 

He commanded arms, etc*,: to be .got ready, told Sie kha to 
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garrison Tumu witli 1000 men, and ordered the rest of his 
troops to rendezvous on the banks of the river Hoen ho, and 
set out at the head of his army, accompanied by Siao sun lie, 
the Khitan envoy, and Chao leang si, the Chinese envoy. 
He marched directly upon Shang king, the chief capital of 
the Liau dynasty, whose governor was named Teliitabuye. 
Before attacking it he sent a message to the garrison by 
Ma ye, an officer who had deserted the service of the Khitans 
and joined him, advising the inhabitants to surrender, and 
thus escape their fate. The Liau Emperor was at this time 
absent hunting, in the mountain Hu tu pi ; but he de- 
tached Telupesipii with 3000 picked men, who succeeded in 
throwing themselves into the town. As the Kin troops drew 
near the walls, Aguta told the two envoys who were with 
him that he had taken them to let them see how he could 
conduct a war, and thus that they might see which side to 
take (Yisdelou, pp. 242 and 243 ; De Mailla, voL viii. 
pp. 392 and 393). He then ordered a general assault. The 
attack was made amidst beating of drums, etc., and lasted 
from sunrise to 10 o’clock, when Tu mu succeeded in cap- 
turing the outer walls, after which Ta bu ye surrendered the 
interior city (Yisdelou, p. 243). Chao leang si, the Chinese 
envoy, then offered Aguta a cup of wine, amidst shouts of 
Yan sui, Le, Ten thousand years {id,). The Kang mu, which 
probably presents us with the Chinese point of view of 
matters, says Aguta undertook to restore to the Sung dynasty 
the province of Yen, Le> of Pehchehli, which had been ap- . 
propriated by the Khitans, to be content with the conquest 
of Ta tung fu, which was the southern capital of the Khitans, 
and to surrender Si tsin fu, the capital of Yen, to the 
Chinese. To this, we are told, Aguta consented, and wrote 
to the Sung Emperor, saying he himself would be content 
with the country stretching from Pingti and Song lin as far 
as Ku pi keou, while the Chinese should have all that lay 
to the south. He also bade the Sung Emperor attack the 
Khitans on the other side, which the latter undertook to do. 
He at the same time requested that neither side should pass 
the fortress of Ku pi keou (De Mailla, voL viii. pp. 393 and 394) . . 
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Mean wtile the Kin. Emperor continued his advance. He 
summoned Yu tu, the lieutenant-general of the Khitans, to 
submit, and encamped on the river Wohe; but at the repre- 
sentation of Tsun kan and the rest of his officers, on the 
distance they were from home, and from their supplies, he 
drew back for a while. He sent a detachment, however, to 
lay siege to Kin chau, while his general, Tii mu, defeated 
the Khitan commander, Yu tu, on the river Liau. Wanian 
che hu, one of his relatives, was killed on this occasion. 
Later in the year, the tribe of the river Ohowei rebelled and 
killed the Kin officers in charge of it. Aguta sent Walu 
with an army against She li ku ta^ the leader of the rebels, 
who was defeated, and four of his principal accomplices were 
put to death. 

The Khitan Emperor seemed utterly oblivious of his im- 
pending ruin, continued to spend his time in hunting and 
frivolity, instead of attending to his duties, nor would he 
listen to his advisers. A curious picture of Eastern life is 
afforded by the anecdote related in the Kang mu, where we 
are told that the Princess Wenfei, having tried other means 
without result, composed some songs which she sang to the 
Emperor, in which she tried to rouse him to a sense of duty; 
but the result was merely that Yelu yen hi, the Emperor, 
took a dislike to her, and wished to see her no more. 

Wen fei was the mother of two of the Khitan Emperor's 
sons, named Ye lu ting and Ye lu ning. She was one of 
three sisters, the other two having married the princes Yelu 
ta holi and Yelu yu tu. These three sisters had a brother, 
named Siao fong sien. 

The favourite of the people was the Emperor's second son, 
named Aolua, and Siao fong sien contrived that it should be 
told to the Emperor, that Wen fei, with her two sons, and Siao 
yu, the commander of the cavalry, were intriguing to dethrone 
him and put Aolua on the throne. The Emperor was much 
enraged at this, had Yelu ta holi and the cavalry general 
put to death, and ordered the Princess Wen fei to commit 
the happy despatch. Yelu yu tu, who feared the same fate, 
escaped with 1000 or 1200 horsemen. He fled to Aguta, who 
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received him well, and Had long interviews witH Him on the 
position of the Liau empire and its sovereign (De Mailla, 
yoL viii. pp. 395 and 396; Visdelou, p. 243). Early in 1122, 
Aguta’s cousin, Sakhai, died, and we then find him, at the 
request of Tsun kan, commencing a fresh campaign against 
the Khitans. 

He gave special orders to his generals, that when they 
captured the southern capital of the Khitans, they were to 
send him immediately the ceremonial robes, the musical in- 
struments, maps, books, and state papers of the Khitan empire 
(Yisdelou, pp. 243 and 244). On the advice of Kiyamoho, 
Aguta did not command the army in person, but gave its 
command to Sie ye, under whom were the generals, Pukianu, 
Kiyamoho, Wapen, Walipu, and Puluhu. They were ac- 
companied by Yelu yu tu (De Mailla, voL viii. p. 396). The 
Kin army marched straight to Ta tung fu, the southern capital 
of the Khitans, which they captured, and also the town of 
Tse chan. The Khitan Emperor was then hunting in the 
country of Yuen yang lo. The treacherous Siao fong sien 
suggested that the Kin troops were only coming at the in- 
stance of Yelu yu tu to prevent Aolua mounting the throne, 
and that, if he would sacrifice this son, they would retire. 
Unfortunately, a plot was at this time discovered to place 
that young prince on the throne ; and Aolua was, in con- 
sequence, strangled, and thus the hope of the army, and 
probably the only individual fit to revive the empire of the 
Khitans, was destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the general Niyamoho (the Tsun kan of 
Yisdelou), hearing that Hiamo, chief of the tribe of Hii, and 
a dependent of the Khitans, was encamped with a body of 
troops at Pe ngan chau, attacked and defeated him. He 
captured the town, and the Hii submitted. The commander- 
in-chief, Kao (the Sie ye of De Mailla), sent to acquaint the 
Emperor, and to take to him some of the spoil, and received 
from him in return an encouraging letter, bidding him use 
clemency to all who submitted (Yisdelou, p. 244). 

Tsun kan, while at Pe ngan chau, sent some of his ofBcers 
to scour the country. These captured, inter alia, Yelu si ni 
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lie, an officer of the Khitan guards. From him they learnt of 
the murder of Aolua, to which I have referred, and also that 
the Emperor, their master, was then staying at a country 
house at the lake of Yuen ghan, i.e, the lake of teal. De 
Mailla calls it the country of Yuen yang lo. The general- 
issimo Sie ye, who is called Kao by Visdelou, now advanced 
to try and surprise him. He passed the mountain Tsin liii, 
and arrived at the lake Pe chui or White Water (the Ohaghan 
nur of the Tatars). At the same time Tsun kan crossed the 
mountain Piao lin, and marched straight for Yuen ghan. Put 
the Emperor, having heard of their approach, fled with five 
or six soldiers to the country of Yun chong. In crossing 
the river Sang kan, south of Tai tong, the retiring Emperor 
lost his Imperial seal (Visdelou, pp. 244, 245; De Mailla, 
voL viii. pp. 396, 397). He continued his flight, and was 
pursued to the White Lake, where he was almost captured. 
He fled on to the Si king or the Western Court, which was 
then Ta tung fu in Shan si, and eventually sought refuge 
with the tribe Ye chi. De Mailla says, in the mountain Kia 
shan. The traitor, Siao fong sien, and his son, however, 
were captured; but the escort which was conducting them to 
the Kin Court was waylaid by the Khitans, and they were 
both put to death, as traitors who had caused the misfortunes 
of the empire (De Mailla, op. cit. p. 398). 

When the Liau Emperor abandoned his dominions, he left 
his minister Chang lin with the Prince Ye lu chun in charge 
of Yen king, Le. of the modern Peking. Meanwhile Ta 
tung fu, the western capital, was being approached by the 
Kin generals, who severely defeated Keng cheou chong, 
a Khitan general, who went to its succour, and almost 
destroyed his army, upon which the city and the sur- 
rounding towns opened their gates (De Mailla, vol. viii. 
p. 400). Kao or Sie ye then retired, and marched towards 
the White Lake, detaching XJ po to conquer the tribe of 
Pii chi. In concert with another division, commanded , by 
Cha la, it defeated the enemy near the river Hoang chui. 
Ye lu tan, a Khitan prince, assembled the hordes . of the 
south-west and marched towards the north ofShen si. One of 
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liis officers^, named Ye lu fa ting, deserted him, and went over 
to the enemy. At this time Tu mu and Leou chi captured 
several important towns, among others Tong chin chau, 
where the rebel Asu, who had been the cause of the whole 
strife, was captured. He was sent to Aguta, who had him 
bastinadoed, and then set at liberty (He Mailla, voL viii. 
p. 400 ; Yisdelou, p. 245). The Kin commander-in-chief 
now sent to his master to ask him to go and take command 
of his soldiers in person. The latter heard from the mouth 
of Tsun wang, one of the most successful generals, the 
news of the many victories of his people, and gave a grand 
festival in honour of them. We now find the deputy Em- 
peror Ye lu chun, who ruled at Yen king, sending envoys to 
Aguta, to ask for a treaty of peace. He accordingly sent 
Yang nien as an envoy to bid him submit ; but Ye lu chun 
died almost immediately, namely, in the 6th month of 1122 
(Yisdelou, p. 246 ; De Mailla, p. 401). Aguta, on setting 
out to take command of his troops, issued a proclamation, in 
which he declared his good will to the conquered people, 
and also proclaimed an amnesty. He left his younger 
brother TJkimai as regent during his absence. 

Of the four Courts of the Khitans, only the southern one, 
namely Yen king, still remained independent. The Empire 
of Hia or Tangut, which fills such an important place in the 
annals of Chingis Khan, which had been on good terms with 
the Khitans, now began to fear that the ruin of the latter 
might involve them, and sent 30,000 men to support their 
friends. They were commanded by Li leang fu. The Kin 
generals Wa lu and Leou chi, having first explained to the 
Tangutans the cause of their strife with the Khitans, pro- 
ceeded to attack them in the country of Ichui, and drove 
them to the country of Ye ku, where, the rivers being 
flooded, most of them perished. Meanwhile other depen- 
dents of the Khitans continued to submit. Thus Mao pachi, 
a Chinese living at the chief capital of the Khitans, went 
over with 4000 families. Aguta gave him the command 
of them, and also appointed Wo ta la to the command of 
8000 families as a reward for the many people he had 
induced to submit voluntarily (Yisdelou, p. 246). 
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Agiita now set out to take command of kis army in person, 
and he arrived at the White Lake in the 8 th month of 1122, 
where he was met and saluted by the commander-iii-chief 
and other officers. There news arrived that the Khitan 
Emperor was encamped near the Lake Ta 3 m, i.e, the lake of 
the great fish {^ibid. p. 246). He according!}^ set out at the 
head of 10,000 troops, and sent on the Generals Pukianu 
and Walipu, with an advanced guard of 4000 men. The 
latter went on by a forced march, and overtook the Emperor 
in the country of Sheniento, where he was posted witli 
25,000 men. Ye lu 5 U 1 tu, who accompanied them, told 
them they were too weak, and their horses too harassed, to 
risk an encounter with such a force, and that the}^ had better 
wait for the arrival of Aguta. Walipu, on the other hand, 
was afraid that if they waited, their victim would escape. 
Meanwhile the Khitans, who saw how few the eiieiu}’' were, 
extended their army in the shape of a half-moon, whose two 
horns approached one another, until the Kin troops were 
surrounded on all sides. The Khitan Emperor, who deemed 
the battle already won, planted his queens and the princesses 
on a height, whence they could easily see the battle, for 
which piece of presumption he paid deaii}^ Ye lu jxx. tu, 
having noticed the Imperial standard and other insignia 
there, pointed them out to his friends, upon which Walipii, 
at the head of a portion of his men, made a charge at them. 
The Khitan Emperor was seized with panic, and fled, and 
was followed by his troops (De Mailla, vol. viii. pp. 403, 
404). Sheniento was only a day’s journey from Lake Ta 
yu (Visdelou, p. 246). 

When Aguta reached the field of battle, he blamed Walipu 
for not having pursued the Khitan Emperor ; whereupon the 
latter set out and overtook the fugitives at TJlichitu, where 
he compelled him to abandon his baggage, and also captured 
Siao te liei (De Mailla, loc. eU,)> 

The Khitan Emperor had already lost the State seal in 
crossing the river San kan, south of Ta tung fu (kl p. 397). 
Aguta continued his advance as far as Kiu yen, and shortly 
after his general Wanian hbeii chu defeated a confederated 
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body of 60,000 Chinese Ehitans and Hii near the town of 
Kao chau. An official named Makii was killed in this fight, 
and the tribe Li te man submitted to the Kin troops. Mean- 
while, we are told that Tu mu pacified the rebels in the 
south, and induced the towns on the borders of the sea to 
submit. The Khitan Tsie tu se, named Yelu shin si, sub- 
mitted with all his people to the rising djuiasty, and Aguta 
issued a proclamation to the various tribes of the Hii who 
had revolted to do the same. The town of Kuei hoa chau 
having submitted, he pitched his camp there, and shortly 
after at Fung shin chau. Many of the people had . sought 
refuge in the mountains and forests. Aguta offered a general 
amnesty to all who would return, including criminals, and 
promised to make those who induced them to return man- 
darins, if they were free men, and if they were slaves, to 
give them their liberty. 

The town of Yu chau having submitted, he conferred dig- 
nities xapon three of its officials named Tse chao yen, Tien 
khin, and Su kin. The two former soon after revolted, and 
killed the Governor of the town, but they apparently deemed 
it prudent to submit again almost immediately (Visdelou, 
p. 247). 

Hitherto the Kin troops had only overrun those provinces 
of the Khitan Emperor which lay in Tartary, and formed no 
part of China proper. The Chinese districts, it had been 
agreed upon between Aguta and the Sung authorities, should 
be conquered by the latter, and Aguta wrote to complain of 
their delay. The Chinese, instead of justifying themselves, 
demanded that Aguta should make over to them the districts 
of Ing chau, Ping chau, and Luan chau. To this the Kin 
envoy would not listen, and promised merely, on behalf of 
his master, to hand over the towns of Ki chau, Kin chau, 
Tan chau, Shun chau, Oho chau, and I chau. But the 
Chinese showed their weakness too palpably in another way 
to make their complaints of much avail. Their general, 
Tong koan, who was at the head of 150,000 men, had 
allowed himself to be disgracefully beaten, and he now sent 
secretly to the Kin authorities to ask them to help him, and 
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to invade tlie province of Yen (De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 405). 
Aguta clieerfully complied, Tsnn wang commanded the 
advance guard. Ti ku nai marched by way of Te ching 
kheou, and Inchukha by the pass of Kin yang kuan. Leou 
shi commanded the left wing, and Po lu hoei the right. The 
armies converged upon Yen king (the modern Peking), 
which was then the southern capital of the Khitan Tatars. 
The Princess Siao chi, who acted as regent, sent five times 
to Aguta, offering, on behalf of the young prince, Ye lu 
ting, that he would consider himself a vassal of the Kin 
Tatars. But Aguta was immovable ; and she was therefore 
constrained to post her best troops about the barrier of Kin 
yang kuan. These offered but a short resistance. Its walls 
were sapped, and, in falling, killed many people, and the 
garrison dispersed. The Kin troops then advanced rapidly 
upon Yen king, the southern capital. Kao lu, who com- 
manded there, sent them the keys of the city, and Aguta 
entered it by the southern gate. He posted some of his 
troops on the ramparts under the orders of Inchukha and 
Leou shi, and planted his camp outside the southern gate. Tso 
ki kong, the chief minister of the Khitans, then went to him, 
at the head of the grandees, and submitted. They were 
treated well, and reinstated in their posts, and bidden to go 
to the different chaus and hiens {Le, towns of different gradesj 
to recommend the rest of the people to follow their example. 
The Princess Siao chi fled with Siao wa by way of Ku 
pe keou, towards Tiente {i.e. Tenduch, the country of the 
Keraits) (De Mailla, vol. viii. pp. 405 and 406). Having 
removed to the Imperial palace at Yen king, and received 
the homage of the various officers, Aguta sent a proclamation 
to the western capital, to tell the people there how he had 
captured Yen king, and had sent some troops in pursuit of 
the Empress regent, Siao chi, the wife of the late Emperor, 
Ye lu nie li, and bidding them apprehend her if she appeared 
among them (Visdelou, pp. 247 and 248). 

In the seventh month of 1123, the King of the Hii, named 
Hoei li pao, usurped the title of Wang ti, Le. Emperor; 
and about the same time the Khitan Tsie tu se, or governor 
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of Ping chan, named Shi le gai, submitted. Aguta sent his 
general, Wo hun, to induce Hoei li pao to submit also. 

When the Chinese Emperor beard that Aguta had captured 
Yen king, he sent Chao leang si to treat with him for 
its surrender, and also that of Ta tung fu, to the Sung 
authorities. An exchange of communications ensued, ter- 
minated by a peace, in which the Kin authorities sur- 
rendered the country of Yen, with six departments, to the 
Chinese. This was done, apparently, on condition that the 
Chinese paid tribute. No mention was made, however, of the 
towns of Ing chau and Luan chau, which had not been in- 
cluded in the cession of territory made by the later Tsin to 
the Khitans, and which were retained by the Kin Tatars. 
The latter also pillaged the district which they ceded to the 
Chinese, and carried off the greater part of the women and 
children to their own country (De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 408). 

Many towns, with their Khitan governors, continued to 
surrender, among them Hing chung fu is especially men- 
tioned; and Aguta issued several ordinances in regard to 
assisting the poor, and not molesting the peaceable in- 
habitants. He ordered the release of captives, and gave 
permission to those who had been sold into slavery to redeem 
themselves, and threw open the roads to free trafldc in the 
country of Hien chau, in that of the eastern capital, and in 
other provinces. Soon after, the officers of the town of Ping 
chau were ordered to go with the Chinese envoys to mark 
out the boundaries of the two empires ; and afterwards, Aguta 
appointed Ping chau (the modern Yung ping fu), a town of 
the first rank, in the province of Peking, to be his Kan king, 
or southern capital, and he made Chang kio vice-emperor of 
that capital (Visdelou, p. 249), 

He then had to suppress a rebellion among some of 
the Khitans who had submitted, namely Ye lu machi, Yu 
tu {i.e, Yelu yu tu), Hchi, Tola, and others. Instead of 
exercising any severity, he had Yu tu brought into his 
presence, and then explained to him the utter weakness of 
his party, told him that for such an enterprise as he contem- 
plated it was necessary to have both arms and horses, and 
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that he would supply these, pledgiug his Imperial word upon 
it; but he added, “If you again fall into my power, do 
not hope for pardon {iUcL p. 249). This somewhat cynical 
address had its effect, and the Emperor contented himself 
with ordering Tola to be bastinadoed, and pardoned his 
companions. 

He now sent his generals Wain and Walipu towards 
the In shan mountains, in pursuit of the fugitive Ehitan 
Emperor. At Lung men, near the pass of Kiu yong, they 
captured the celebrated Yelutashi, the founder of the 
empire of Kara Khitai, to whom I referred in a previous 
paper (Yisdelou, p. 250 ; De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 408). As 
usual in Chinese campaigns, there wei'e constant outbreaks 
of those who had submitted. Thus 'we are told that 
Eieou kin assembled a number of his Khitan supporters at 
Chung hing fu and rebelled. He was captured, and per- 
formed “ the happy despatch.’^ Aguta sent the richest 
families and the cleverest artificers from Yen king and 
Chang ching kiun, under escort, to his own country. Mean- 
while Walu and Walipu {Le. Tsun wang) went in pursuit of 
the Khitan Emperor. They had to traverse a very diffi- 
cult country, and were guided by Yelutashi (De Mailla, vol. 
viii. p. 409). They came up to his camp on the White 
Lake, and there surprised the president of the six courts, 
together with fifteen princes of the blood royal, who surren- 
dered themselves (Yisdelou, p. 250). De Mailla tells us that 
on this occasion there were captured the fugitive Emperor’s 
two younger sons, named Ye In ting and Ye lu ning, 
his harem, and the greater part of the grandees, together 
with 10,000 carts full of rich plunder. In the confusion 
Temuku, a grandee of the first rank. Prince Yelu yali, the 
Emperor’s second son, and his eldest daughter, Teli, escaped, 
and joined their father, who had fled tow§-rds Ing chau. 
They were shortly after overtaken and defeated, and the 
Prince Yelu sinilie, who bore the title of Wang of Chao, 
was captured, as well as the Imperial seal (De Mailla, voL 
viii p. 409; Yisdelou, p. 260). i 

The Emperor himself sha^ly pursued, Likien shun. 
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tlie King of Hia, offered Kim an asylum. This lie accepted, 
against the advice of his general Siao te lie, and having 
crossed the Hoang ho, encamped at Kin su, whence he sent 
letters patent to Likien shun, by which he raised him to the 
rank of Emperor. Siap te lie, who was disgusted with the 
Emperor's conduct, in conjunction with Yelu yuenchi, carried 
off Yelu 3 "ali, his second son, towards the north-west, and 
made him Emperor of the Liau. Meanwhile Chang' Mo, 
a former official of the Khitans, who had passed over to the 
Kin, and had been appointed governor of Ping chau, having 
heard that Tso kikong, who, like himself, had been in the 
service of the Khitans, was traversing his government on his 
wa}^ to Tataiy, and taking off with him a number of the 
inhabitants of the district of Yen, was exasperated, had his 
officers seized, and sent the captives back to their homes. 
He thereupon revolted and had himself proclaimed Emperor. 
He applied to the Sung authorities for assistance. One 
of the Sung ministers named Wang fu advised his master to 
assist him, saying it was a good opportunity to recover 
Ping chau. Another minister named Chao leang si was of a 
different opinion, and warned them not to break with the 
Kin. He was not listened to, however, but was degraded, 
and the frontier commander, Wang ngan chong, was ordered 
to support Chang kio, and to announce to the inhabitants of 
that district a remission of three years' tribute (De Mailla, 
vol. viii. pp. 410 and 411). Thus treacherously did the 
Chinese authorities deal with their new allies, and bring 
upon themselves speedy vengeance. 

Meanwhile Aguta was making a progress through Tatary. 
From the mountain Huye lin he passed to the lake of Loli, 
where the captives Yelu sinilie, Yelutashi, Ma yu nu, etc., to- 
gether with the Imperial seal, were presented to him. About 
the same time Hoei li pao, who had usurped the title of Em- 
peror among the Hii, was killed by his own people. But Aguta 
was reaching the term of his days. He was encamped near 
the lake of Yuen ghan. There he was taken ill, about the 
same time when his brother Tu mu defeated the rebel Chang 
kio in Liau tung. He determined to return to Shang king, 
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the supreme capital of the Khitans. He nominated Mya- 
moho as commander-in-chief of the army, and under him ap- 
pointed Pa Ida mi andWalu as sub-commanders, and planted 
them in the country of Yun chong, to guard the frontier. 

In the 7th month of 1123 he was encamped at the mountain 
Jfieou shan. A few days after there was a solar eclipse, an 
event associated with disaster in Chinese astrology. Aguta 
moved on to the river Hoen, where he was met by his brother 
Ukimai, the various princes of his family, and his oiHcers, 
and at length died at the lake Pu tu, in a palace which he 
had there. He was fifty-five years of age. He was buried 
in a palace called Hing shin tien, i.a. the Hall which ap- 
peases the manes, at the capital city of Hai kii ching, and 
was succeeded by his brother TJkimai, Like other founders ? 

of dynasties, he received the posthumous title of Tai tsu, 

Le. very great ancestor, a miao or temple in his honour was | 

built at Ta tung fu, in Shan si, and a memorial tablet was j 

also erected to him near the modern Pe king (Visdelou, op, I 

pp. 250, 251). 

It is not my present purpose to trace out any farther the 
history of the Kin dynasty in detail, and a few words will I 

suflB.ce to complete our story. The successor of Aguta, named j 

Ukimai, followed up his victories, subdued the empire of Hia, 
and captured the Khitan Emperor Yeliu yenhi, who had fled 
in that direction, and thus finally closed the history of the 
Khitan dynasty. He also declared war against the Sung 
dynasty. His troops crossed the Yellow River, captured the 
Sung capital, Kai fong fu, and also their Emperor, Ken chin 
(Yisdelou, p. 255). The latter remained a captive for a long 
time, while a desultory war was continued against his subjects, 
which was at length terminated by a peace, by which the 
Chinese or Sung Emperor became the tributary of the Kin 
Tatars, and agreed to pay them 250,000 Chinese ounces of 
pare silver, and as many pieces of silk annually, while the 
river Hoai was appointed as the boundary between the two 
nations. By this treaty the Kin Emperor secured a much 
larger part of China than was governed by the Khitans. 

His authority, in fact, extended over the provinces of Peh- 
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chelili, Shansi, Shantung, Honan, and the Northern part of 
Shen si. The Kin capital was fixed at Yenking, the modern 
Peking, which was given the title of Chung tu or Imperial 
City of the Centre ; while the Sung capital was fixed at Lin 
ngan aho, called Hang chau in Che kiang. Within the Kin 
territory there were five cities, distinguished as Imperial 
residences. 1. Liau yang chau in Liau tung, called the 
Eastern Court, or Tung king. 2. Ta tung fu in Shan si, the 
Si king or Western Court. 3. Chung tu, or Chung king, the 
Central Court. 4. Pien Hang, or Kai fong fu, on the southern 
bank of the Yellow River in Honan, the Southern Court, or 
Nan king ; and lastly, Ta ning fu, on the river Loha, which 
was then known as the Northern Court or Peking. 

But while the Kin emperors nilqd over a much wider 
area in China, their dominion in the northern and western 
steppes was much more limited. The Mongols were appa- 
rently beyond their control, and it was probably with the 
overthrow of the Khitan Empire that they first began to 
form a distinct power; while the dynasty of Kara Khitai, 
which dominated over the wide region in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Balkhash, and the Naimans and other tribes of 
Sungaria were independent of them. 

The Kin Empire was of very short duration, and was 
finally overthrown by the Mongols in the year 1234. In the 
next paper of this series I hope to deal with the diiOScult 
questions surrounding the origines and early history of the 
Khitans. 
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Art. XI. — On a Treatm on Weights and Measures^ by Uligd, 
Archbishop of Niszbin. By M. H. Sauvaire. 

The following letter, addressed to me by 11. Henry Sauvaire, 
late of the French Consulate at Alexandria, at present 
Secretaire-Interprete, Charge du Vice-Consulat de France 
4 Casablanca, Rabat et Mazagan (Maroc), appeared to me 
to be of so interesting and curious a nature that I requested 
the writer to permit me to offer it, together with the ac- 
companying translation, for publication to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The subject is at present very obscure, and the 
light thrown upon it by M. Sauvaire’s researches, soon I 
hope to be more fully set forth in the work he is now prepar- 
ing for the press, will be cordially welcomed by Orientalists. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


46 , JR.ue Montgrand, Maeseille, le 13 1876 . 

Cher Monsieur, — J^ai eu Thonneur de vous entretenir 
dLevmQvem&n.t diVL traite siir les poids et mesures J iUliU 

compost par le saint phre Eliyd^ archevique {^J^) 
de NesiUn et de ses dependances. Cet opuscule fait partie 
d’un petit volume qui contient differentes oeuvres du m^me 
auteur, ou dissertations th^ologiques et m^me grammaticales, 
Dans une lettre qui figure au fo. 92??. et adressee au frere 
glorieux, grand et assists de Bieu, Aboul ^Ala Sa'ed ebn Sahl, 
notre Metropolitain shntitule le peeheur Eliyd, serviteur de 
Veglise de notre Seigneur le Messie d NesUnn. II avait des 
rapports tr^s-suivis avec Aboul Qasem ebn el-Maghreby ; le 
vizir du Sultan Bouweihide Moucharref-ed-dajilah se plaisait 
a Finterroger sur une foule de mati^res, qui devenaient pour 
le savant prelat le sujet de v6ritables dissertations. Nous li- 
sons au fo. 162r., que le vizir, avoir pass4 dix jours 
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^ Nfesibe et ^tre retonrne a MyS-far^qin, mourut bientot dans 
cette derni^re 71116 le dimaiicbe onzi^me jour du mois de ra- 
madS-n de Tannee 448. O’est cette m^me date qid Ebn el 
Atir nous donne comncie etant celle dela mort d’Aboul Qasem 
el Hosaj^n ebn ^Aly ebn el Hosayh el Maghreby, qui dtait ne 
£l Mesr la. 370. 

Assemani nous apprend qu’Elias Bar-Sinseus, arclieveque 
de Nesibe, mourut le 7 mai 1049 de J.c. Oe savant qui 
enumere toutes les oeuvres d’Elias ne fait aucune mention de 
son traite sur les poids et mesures. Cette interessante dis- 
sertation, perdue au milieu des ecrits divers que je vous ai 
signales en commencant cette lettre, a 4te decouverte par 
M. le baron de Slane, qui, comme vous le savez, s’occupe de 
la preparation definitive du Catalogue de notre Bibliotbeque 
nationale, dont nous attendons la publication avec taut dfim- 
patience ; ce savant a eu rextreme bonte de me la signaler. 
J’esperais que votre riche collection de manuscrits arabes du 
British Museum aurait pu me fournir un exemplaire complet 
de ce traite. Ainsi que vous avez eu Famabilite de me le 
faire savoir, mon esperance a et6 decue. II ne figure pas 
non plus, si j'ai bien cherche, sur le Catalogue des manuscrits 
orientaux de la Bibliotbeque de Vienne. Je n’ai point Casiri 
k ma disposition en ce moment, et ne puis savoir si la Biblio- 
theque de I’Escurial a 4te plus favoris^e que les autres. J^ai 
bon espoir cependant que Toeuvre du Metropolitain de ITesibe 
devra se trouver a la Bibliotbeque du Vatican. II serait 
d’autant plus a desirer de rencontrer un second exemplaire 
de cet interessant opuscule, que la copie de Paris est tres- 
incomplete : sur seize chapitres dont le traite se compose, il 
nous manque : — ^la fin du Chapitre IV., les Chapitres V. a X., 
le commencement du Chapitre XI. ; la fin du Chapitre XII. 
et le commencement du Chapitre XIII. Nous sommes done 
prives dhine partie assez considerable de Touvrage. Heureuse- 
ment quelques chapitres nous sont parvenus entiers. Je 
joins ici^ la traductiofi du XVIe. et dernier qui aura peut-^tre 
quelque interet pour vous, parce qu’il se rapporte plus par- 

1 [In two subsequent letters, of Jan. 9th and Eeb. 16tb, 1877, M. Sauvaire sent 
me his translation of the remaining chapters and fragments of chapters.— S.L.P.] 
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ticulierement en qnelque sorte k la numismatique orientale, 

II Skagit en effet d'nne balance ou, pour mieux dire, d^ine 
romaine 4 Faide de laquelle on pouvait faire trois operations : 

1°. chercher combien une pi^ce d’or, ayant un cours donne, 
pesait de derhains au dit cours; 2'^. combien les dits derliams 
repr^sentaient de derliams (poids) ou, en d’autres termes, de 
derhams legaux ; et 3°. enfin 4 combien de metqals (on 
dinars legaux) equivalait le moreeau d’or donn6. Quant 
aiix dinars legaux, c’etaient ceux que Fon appelait irndmiem 
I ainsi que je Fai decouvert quelque part, et 

I ils se composaient de yingt qirats. 

I Yeiiillez excuser, cher Monsieur, la longueur de cette lettre 
et agreer Fexpression de mes sentiments le plus devoues. 

H. Sauvaire. ; 


BiBLioTHiiQUE IN’ationale. AncicE fond arabe, Ko. 114, fo. 164v. a 1842?. 


[fo. 164^?.] Au nom de Dieic element, misericorclieux ! Disser- 
tation SUE LES POIDS ET MESURES, composee par le saint 
phre Eliijd, metropolitam de Nesibe et dependances, et com- 
prenant seize chapitres, 

I. Chapitre Premier. 

8ur la mention de celui qid determina par le caleul les poids 
et les mesures employes en ce temps-ci, 

Le premier qui determina par le calcul les poids et les 
mesures employes en ce temps-ci fut Qidoun, le philosopbe 
grec. Ce Qidoun, suivant ce que le sage [hakim) grec Andro- 
manqous, [fo. 165r.] historien et math^maticien, a mentionn4 
dans ses Merits, yivait sous le regne de Fdrdnous, roi des 
Maeddoniens. Depuis le commencement du regne du dit 
P^ranoiis jusqu’au commencement de F^re de J)oull qarnayn 
(Alex andre-le- Grand), d^aprfe ce qn’a expliqu^ et prouve 
Ya'qodb (Jacques) d’Edesse, dans son livre sur la chronologie " 
et le calcul, il s'est 4coule cinq cent, deux ans. Le royaume 
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de Babel (Babylone) appartenait alors aux Makeld^nites ^ ou 
ISTabateens, et celui de Jerusalem aux fils d^Israet. La plus 
grande partie des habitants de cette epoque op^rait ses trans- 
actions en echangeant les marchandises les unes contre les 
autres, et a Taide de monnaies (foloh) d'argent et de cuivre, 
dont les poids variaient : on s’en servait comnie on fait usage 
(aujourd’hui) des feh et des ''pieces frappees/’ ^ suivant une 
Taleur de convention. 

[fo. 165^^] Qidoiin determina done les poids, les mesures, 
et les etalons {sandj^) des derhams et des metq&,ls, dont on 
use actuellement dans le pays de Bourn, dans B 'Iraq et dans la 
plupart des contrees. Les gens les trouverent bons et, voyant 
cotnbien ils leur etaient utiles, ils en adopterent Fusage dans 
leurs transactions. 


11. Chapitre Deuxteme. 

Sur les xaleuTS (maqMir) des poids des onetqdls et des der- 
hams^ et la maniere dont on les determina, 

Les premiers poids qui furent determines et fabriques sont 
les etalons [sandj) des metqals. On fit le metqal de soixante 
grains {hahhah), chacun de ces grains pesant cent graines 
(Jiahhah) de moutarde [fo. 166r.] sauvage^ de moyenne gros- 
seur. En premier lieu, on determina Fetalon {sandjah) du 
grain, en prenant cent graines (de moutarde), du poids des- 
quelles on fabriqua un etalon en cuivre, qui se trouva egal au 
poids de ces cent graines : on eut ainsi la sandjah de la liahhah, 

Ensuite, avec le poids de cet 4talon et celui de ces graines de 
moutarde, on fit une sandjah de deux grains, et une sandjah 

1 Le texte porte ; peut-^tre faadi’ait-il supprimer le ^ et lire 

^‘les CMdeens/^ 


^ toujonrs ce mot par un sin; on I’encontre la 

meme orthographe dans le Madjma* el anheur, commentaire dn. MouUaqa el 
ahUur, ed. de Constantinople, annee 1276, p. tf Afo et ac\ Le traitd d’El 
Djabarty sur les balances porte et avec un sH, 
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de deux autres grains^ Puis, reuuissant les trois etalons, 
c'est-^-dire celui du grain et (les deux) des deux grains, on 
fabriqua du poids total Te talon du demi-sixieme dii metqaL 
Le tout servit ensuite i. faire la sandjah i.\x sixieme (du 
metqal). Alors, avec ce total, on obtint la mnd/jcdi du tiers ; 
apres quoi, on tira sucoessivement les etalons de la moitie, du 
metqM, des deux metqMs, des cinq, des dix, des vingt, des 
cinquante, des cent, des deux cents [fo. 1662 ;.], des cinq cents 
et des mille. 

Les sandjah employees s^eleverent done au nombre de 
quinze,^ se repartissant ainsi: cinq pour les fractions, savoir: 
Tetalon d^un grain, celui des deux grains, celui d’un demi- 
sixieme, [celui d’un sixieme,^] et celui de la moitie (du 
metqal) ; trois pour les unites des metqMs, savoir : Te talon 
du metqM, celui des deux et celui des cinq metqMs; trois 
pour les dixaines, e’est-^-dire pour les dix, les vingt et les 
cinquante (metqals) ; trois egalement pour les centaines, et 
un pour les mille : e’est Tetalon des mille (metqMs). 

Quant aux poids des derbams, ils furent regies sur le pied 
de sept metqals pour dix derbams, [fo. 167r.] et de soixante 
grains pour ebaque derbam ; d^ou il rdsulte necessairement 
que ebacun des grains (hahhaJi) du derbam ^quivaut a 
soixante-dix graines de moutarde. 

L’etalon du grain exactement obtenu, on fit avec celui-ci 
et les (soixante-dix) graines de moutarde, Tetalon des deux 
grains; et ensuite, un second 6 talon pour les deux grains. De 
Fensemble, c^est-^-dire des cinq grains, on composa Fetalon 
du demi-sixi^me (du derbam), qui est I’etalon du qirdt ^ ; puis, 
Tetalon du sixieme (du derbam), correspondant au ddneq^\ 
puis Fetalon du demi-derbam, celui du derbam, et au dessus 
jusqu’aux mille (derbams), dans le m 6 me ordre que pour les 
metqMs. 

1 Cependant d^apres T enumeration faite par ranteur nous trouTons seize 
etalons ditcerents. On verra un pen plus bas, ainsi q^u’^ propos des derbams, que 
Fetalon du tiers n’est plus mentionn^. ^ ^ 

^ Le texte a omis cet etalon. On remarquera qu’il n’est plus question ici du 

tiers de metqdl. ’ -nT ■ -l ^ j 

3 Le derbam se divise done en douze qtr^te. Cependant El Djabarty aonne 
seize qird,ts au derbam. 

* Ce qui fait six ddneqs pour le derbam. , ; ' 
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III. Ohapitee Teoisieme. 

Siir ks rails et les onces, leurs mieurs (maqdcUrJ et letir 

diversiU, 

[fo. 167«?,] Les gens ont ^te unanimes h doniw donze 
onces an rati; mais ils out ete en desaccord snr les Yaleurs 
des ratls et des onces, et leurs poids. 

Ainsi le rati roumy^ est de soixante-donze metqMs ; ce qiii 
fait cent deux derhams et six-septiemes de derliam, et donne 
pour Tonce de ce rati, six metqMs et un demi-septieme/^ 

Le rati de Baghdad^ est de quatre-vingt-dix metq^ls, 
faisant cent -vingt-huit derhams et quatre septiemes ; son 
once est done de sept metqals et demi. 

Le rati du Maghreb est de quatre- vingt-seize metqMs, soit 
cent trente-sept derhams et un septieme de derham.'*^ 

Le rati [fo. 168r.] est de trois cent trente-six 

metqals. 

1 C’est-a-dire, dii pays de Eoum on Asie-Mineure. Peiit-etre faiit il entendre, 
dans un sens ^liis general encore, le rati en usage cliez les Grecs (Byzantins). 

^ “ Le demi-septieme ’’ est evidemment une addition du copiste. El Djabarty 
nous fomniit un tableau comparatif , mallieureusement incomplet, du nombre de der- 
lianis dont se composaient les ratls dedifferents pays ou localites. D’apres ce tableau, 
le rati islmnhouly (de Constantinople) et roumy est egal d 1 76 derliams. On trouve 
ala JBibliotbeque nationale un manuscrit (supplera. ar. No. 1912) designe sous 

le nom de Guide du Eateh et intitule 

Ce MS. contient au fo. 129r,, sous le titre de Chapiire de la mention des poidSy une 
liste de differents ratls a^ec leur evaluation en derbams ; on la trouvera, en note 
A, a la fin du present cliapitre avec lequel on pourra la comparer. 

3 El Djabarty parle de deux ratls de Baghdad : run, d’apr&s la correction ou 
approbation {tashih) d’Abou-Isbaq, se compose de 1200! derhams; I’autre, 
suivant le tasMh d’En-Nawawy, n’est pas accompagne de son cbifFre. Le Guide 
du Eateh fait ce rati de 130 derbams (vois note A a la fin du cliapitre) ; toute- 
fois on lit dans ce MS. fo. 10^?. et 11?-. : “ Eemarque, Le rati de Baghdad, suivant 
ce qu’a mentionn6 Timfim Er-Eafe‘y [mort vers I’a. 623] est de cent trente 
derbams. Suivant Eopinion preferee par le Cheikh Mouby-ed-dyn En-Nawawy 
[+ a. 676], il se compose de cent vingt-huit derhams et quatre septiemes de 
derham: e’est sur ce chiffre-que se basent les fetwas.” Le commentateur dej^ 

cit€ d’j^^ MouUaqa, p. t:pt , lui donne cent trente derhams ; ce qui fait, dit-il, 
vingt eaUr. 

^ Le tableau d’El Djabarty porte 127|-; mais peut-etre la difference ne 
provient-elle que d'une erreur de copiste. 

^ Serait-ce un rati institue par les Tdherides ? El Djabarty ecrit Dffhery, 
avec nn 1?. Il existait une ville du nom d'Et-Tfiheriyah sur la fronti^re du 
Khav?'arezm a peu de distance d’Amol. El Djabarty nous apprend que le rati 
Dahery etait de 480 derhams. Or, si Ton multiplie 336 njetqals par if-, on a ex- 
aetement 480 derhams. Less deux noms, quoique ecrits diversement, se rapportent 
done a une mdme Hvre. Dne erreur de copiste, une mouche meme, peuvent si 
facilement transformer un 1? en 1? que je suis tres-porte a considker Tdhiry 
comme la vraie le 9 on. ' 
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Le rati de NesiUn (Nesibe), qui est (aussi) celiii d’El Djayy, 
est de deux cent dix metqals.^ 

Le rati Arz^nj et Djazary^ est de deux cent vingt metqMs/^ 

Le rati Balacly ^ est de quatre cent vingt metqals. 

lA^ manna"^ equivaut ^ deux ratls de Bagbclad et se com- 
pose de cent quatre- vingfcs metqMs ; ce qui fait deux cent 
cinquante-sept derbams et un septi^me de derham. 

Le rati hriqmB^^ k Mossoul, equivaut a soixante ratls J 

Note A. 

\Guide clu Kdteh (fo. 129r.). Chapitre de la mentioii dcs 
poidsJ^ Sacbe que le rati de Damas® se compose de 600 
derbams, et son once de 50 derbams. 

Le rati d^Alep est de 480 ^ derbams ; son once de 40 
derbams. 

Le Djarouy compte 312^^ derbams; son once 26 derbams. 

' 21 Ox If- =300 derbams. Le tableau d’El Djabart}’ nous offre mi rati 
compose de 300 derbams. C’est celui qu’ii appelle Sama/wmy et Snmandary (de 
Samanoiir et de Samaudar). Je trouve dans la cosmograpbie de Demecbqy, 
tradiiite par Mr. Meliren, une ville nomm^e Semeiider et appartenant an pays 
des Kbozars, siii- les bords de la mer Caspzenne. 

^ Arzeny est e\ddemment I’adjectif relatif d’Arzen er-roum (Erzeroum), on 
d’Arzendjan. Quant a Djazarij^ qu’El Djabarty eerit Djazinj^ il est forme 
d’El Djazirab (la Mesopotamie). 

2 El Djabarty aceompagne le rati Djaziry du cbiffre 162, presque egal a la 
moitie de celui que nous donne en toutes lettres le Metropolitain ae Nesibe; en 
elfet 220xl|-=314f 

^ C’est-a-dire, sans doute, de Balad, ville situee sur la rive occidentale du 
Tigre, dans le Didr-Eabi‘ab on deuxidme partie de la province d’El Ljazlrah 
dont la premiere etait Mossoul. — Cf, Mebren, loo* cit. p. 259 et suiv. 

5 Ce mot qne notre auteiir-'ecrit se rencontre le plus generalement sous la 

forme {mann) ; pour le pluriel on trouve 6’est la mine 

des ancicns. Comp. M. Vazquez Queipo, Sysieme metrique, etc. El Djabarty 
et le Oommentateur du Moultaqa, aussi bien que le Guide du Kdteh et autres, font 
le mann ou manna egal a deux ratls de Baghdad. 

6 On pourrait egalement traduire par <‘le rati du lait/’ mais 

cette derniere interpretation est pen admissible. 

II s’agit sans doute de ratls de Bagbddd. 

s Djabarty 1’ appelle “ Syrien, Tripolitain et Damascain;’’ il lui donne egale- 
ment 600 derbams; sauf a regard du rati mesryy auquel cas il ne compte plus que 
592J derbams. 

9 Djabarty lui en donne 720 ; e’est le cbiffire actuel. 

C’est ce qu’Abot de Bazingbem appelle gerouin* Le Guide du Kdieb nous 
apprend (fo. 175r.) qu’eii I’annee 688 de I’begire, sous le regne d’El Malek en- 
Naser Saldb-ed-dyn (Yousuf), le gouvemement achetait I’alun des Arabes au 
poids Layty et le reveudait au poids Djarouy. 

Ce nombre est conforme a celui foami par Djabarty. : . 
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Le Layty comprend 200 ^ derhams ; son once 16 derliams et f . 
Le ^Alay^ contient 180 derhams; son once 15 derliams. 

Le Hariry^ se compose de 120 derliams; son once de 
10 derliams. 

Le Foiiwy (de Fouwali) a 360^ derliams ; son once, 30, 

Le Moumeny^ en a 168 ; son once, 14. 

Le Mesry (de Mesr) compte 144® derliams; son once, 12. 
Le Qalyoriby (de la province de Qalyoub) ^ se compose de 
150 derbams ; son once de 12|. II en est de meme du (rati) 
Fayyoumy (du Fayyoum) et du Falafy ? 

Le rati de BagbdM compte 130 ® derbams ; son once 
lOAeti 

Ceux d’Osyout, de Taba et aussi de Tabta, en comptent 
1000 leur once 83 

Le rati RoHmy se compose de 120 derbams ; son once de 10. 
Celui deMaballab a 400 derbams ; son once 33 derbams et 
CeluL de Jerusalem comprend 800^^ derbams; son once 
66 derbams et |. 

Celui de Damiette contient 330^® derbams; son once 27 
Les mann, Le mmin comprend 260 derbams ; son once 30 ; 
ce qui fait^^ 26 derbams.^® 

^ ConformeA Bjabarty. 

2 Ce rati n’est pas mentiomie par Djabarty. 

3 Bjabarty n’en fait pas mention. Si Torthographe n’est pas fautive, ce rati 
serait, comme son nom I’indi^ue, celui en usage pour le pesage de la sole. 

^ Conforme a Bjabarty. 

s Bjabarty Tappelle Maymotiny [de Maymounab]. 

^ Conforme ^ Bjabarty. 

On tronve dans le tableau fonmi par Bjabarty, nn rati de 150 derbams ; mais 
cet antenr Tappelle Qonawy (de Oonyeb=Iconium). Peut-etre est-ce une erreur 
de copiste pour Qalyouby. 

® Voir la note ci-devant (3) page 296. 

9 Conforme h, Bjabarty que ajoute “ et r^Adjlotiny.” 

Voir la note ci-devant (1) page 296. 

Conforme k Bjabarty. 

Conforme a Djabarty, qni ajoute, comme se composant egalement de 800 

derbams, les ratls de Haplouse, d’Atek? et de Ba‘albakk. 

Conforme k Djabarty. 

Le signe copte est lJ*= 30; mais jAvoue ne pas comprendre ce qu’il vient 
faire ici. 

Le texte porte . 

Prive des ouvrages necessaires, je n’ai pu faire aucune recbercbe sur les mots 

Bjaroiiy, Layty, ‘Aldy, Moumi§ny, Maymouny, Ealafy et ‘Atek. Toutes les 
autres localites sont connues. 
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Au fo. Guide du Kdteh nous foiirnit encore le 

cliapitre suivant qui se rapporte au m4me sujet : 

Chapitre de la conversion des rails les um dans les autres. 

Quand tu veux convertir un qentdr^ en un autre qentdr : 
par exemple, tu veux savoir combieu le qe^it&r de Damiette 
fait en Mesry, 

Le [rati] de Damiette se compose de 300 (derbams), et le 
Mesry de 144. Tu auras done le (rati) de Damiette egal k 
2 ratls (Mesry) et 

Oombien le Syrien fait il en Mesry ? 

Le Syrien contient 600 derbams et le Mesry 144; nous 
aurons [pour le rati syrien] 4 ratls (Mesry) et -I-. 

Le qentir Mesry est 4gal k 43 J ratls ^ de Damiette.] 

IV. Chapitee Quatrieme. 

8ur la cause qui a amend r entente entre les gens au sujet des 
poids des metqdls et des derhams, et leur disaccord en ce qui 
regarde les ratls et les onces. 

[fo. 168«?.] Les gens n’ont ^te d^accord sur les poids des 
metqMs et des derbams, et n’ont ete en desaccord relativement 
aux valeurs des ratls et des onces, que parce que les etalons 
{sandj) metq^s et des derbams sont, en tons pays, affect4s 
seulement au pesage de For et de Targent on des mati^res 
analogues dbin prix ^gal, ou presque egal, ou superieur k 
celui de ces deux metaux. Quant aux ratls, la valeur des 
(marcbandises) quTls servent a peser varie. En effet, tel 
peuple s’en sert pour peser des matieres d’un prix vil, in- 
ferieur, comme le bois a brbler, le cbarbon, le foin, la cbaux 
et autres (substances) qui ne sont pas susceptibles d^'^tre pesees 
avec les ratls et les 4talons consacres au pesage des dattes 
secbes, du miel, du sucre, et des drogues et epices de la m^me 
categoric. Tel autre peuple pese, [fo. 169r.] avec les ratls, le 
pain, la viande, les fruits, le coton et les produits semblables, 

1 On sait que le qentdr se compose de 100 ratls. 

® On s’attenclait a trouver ici les proW^mes poses en qentars. 

3 Exactement Bjabarty donne .48^- 7®* 17^* 3^-; ce qui est exact, sauf 

les 3 qir^ts qui, d’aprds mes calculs, doTraient ^tre 6. 
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qiii ne sauraient etre peses avec les ratls employes pour le 
pesage du cliarbon, de la chaux et du bois k briiler, ces 
dernieres substances etant d’une valeur biea inferieure a celle 
des premieres. On ne pent non plus se servir, pour les peser, 
des ratls avec lesquels on pese le bois d’aloes^, le campbre, la 
rliubarbe/ le jus de la canne k sucre/ la poudre d^antimoine/ 
Fantimoine/ et autres substances qui leur ressemblentj dont 
la valeur leur est de beaueoup sup6rieure. D’autres encore 
font usage de ces poids pour les essences de grand prix, les 
parfums et les clioses rares, dont la valeur atteint et d^passe 
tneme celle de For et de Fargent : de pareilles substances ne 
peuvent etre pesees avec les memes ratls qui servent au 
pesage des objets de vil prix. C'est done pour ce motif que 
les valeurs des ratls ont varie : les ratls les plus puissants ont 
ete employes pour les choses [fo. 169'<y.] viles ; les ratls d'une 
puissance moyenne ont servi au pesage des objets de moyenne 
valeur, et on a reserve les ratls les plus faibles pour peser 
les mati^res les plus pr^cieuses. Consequemment la variation 
des ratls a eu lieu suivant le bon marche, la cberte ou la 
rarete de Fobjet a peser. Or comme For et Fargent, ainsi 
que tout ce qui se p^se avec les metqMs et les derhams, ont 
en tons pays et aux yeux de ebaque individu, une valeur 
considerable, les metq^ls et les derhams ont ete re 9 us par 
tons avec les m^mes poids. Au contraire, les cboses qu^on 
pese avec les ratls ont des valeurs variables : il en est de 
cheres et d’autres sans valeur ; celles qui sont sans valeur 
peuvent avoir un grand prix dans un endroit et un tres-faible 
dans un autre ; celles qui ont un grand prix peuvent le con- 
server ici et le perdre ailleurs. Par suite, il s’est produit une 
difference dans les valeurs [des ratls]. . . 

^ ! Voy. Ebn Baytar, i. 478. 

La liqueur sucree que se trouve dans les noeuds et racines de la 

canne a sucre indienne.” — M. Behrnauer, Journ. Asiat, 1860, et Ebn Baytar, ii* 
149 B. 

® Jiohl * ToutyA. 

® Le ebapitre lY. se trouve interrompu, et le manuscrit continue avec la 
seconde partie du ebapitre XI. qui, ainsi que les suivaiits, traite des balances et 
specialement de la romaine, appelee (qarastoun) par TArcbev^que de 

Xesibe. 
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[XI. Ohapitre OjSrZIEME.] 


[Fo. 170r.] [Si Tun des deux bras] du fleaii de la balance 
est plus long que Tautre, le rapport de la difference en plus 
ou en moins de ce qu^on y pesera sera le meme que le rapport 
de la longueur du bras le plus long d (celle du) bras le plus 
court. 

Exemple. Soit un fleau dont Tun des deux bras depasse 
d’un dixieme la longueur de Tautre. Je dis que si Ton 
suspend les poids e talons (sandj) au bras le plus long et la 
cbose a peser au bras le plus court, Fexcedant de la chose k 
peser sur les poids etalons sera d!uxL dixieme de ceux-ci. 
Ainsi, quand les poids ^talons pesent dix derbams, Fobjet 
donne en pesera onze. Si Fon suspendait les etalons au bras 
le plus court, et la chose a peser au bras le plus long, le 
poids de cette derniere serait moindre [fo. 170z.\] que les 
4talons, d un dixieme de ceux-ci. Consequemment dans le 
cas oh les etalons peseraient onze derbams, Fobjet a peser 
serait du poids de dix derbams. 

C’est d’apres cette analogie que les cboses se passeront 
dans toute balance dont Fun des deux bras est plus long que 
Fautre. 

Toutes les fois qu’une balance reposant sur une tige ^ a' un 
fleau long et leger dont le mesmdr^ est carr^, elle est plus 
juste et plus sensible que celle dont le fleau est court et 
pesant, et le mesmdr, cylindrique. 

La meilleure des mlantes^ est celle qui, etant leg^re, est 
munie d’une suspension en fer avec un memidr carre ; et le 
meilleur des qarastoun (romaine) ^ est celui dont le cou^ est 
long. En effet plus son est long, plus Finstrument est 

' Litt. **porte’’ 

^ C’est ce q[iie nous appellons le eouteau^ 


^ , pluiiel de . O'est proprement la romaim , 

ainsi que nous Tapprend El Djabarty. ^ ^ 

Sur ce que les Arabes appenent ia ejo^ ^^jpji) de h. romame,Yoiji: El Djabarty. 


O^est proprement la romaim 


^ Sur ce que les Aral 

- ' 
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juste et sensible; plus son cou est court, plus Tinstrument est 
paresseux. 

De meme, [fo. 171r.] pour tout qarastounf la pesee est plus 
exacted dans le petit hab^ que dans le grand hah. 

Si la suspension du grand bab se trouve placee juste au 
milieu entre la suspension du petit bdb et celle du plateau 
{hiffah), le nombre de ratls et de metqMs fourni par le grand 
bah sera le double de ce qui sera determine par le petit 
Si rintervalle compris entre la suspension du grand et 
celle du petit, est egal k deux fois Tintervalle qui separe la 
suspension du grand bah de celle du plateau, le poids que 
fournira le grand hah sera egal k trois fois celui que determi- 
nera le petit bdb, Et ainsi de suite, lorsque cet intervalle 
sera plus grand. 

Si Tespace entre la suspension du grand bah et celle du 
petit [fo. 171r.,] est moindre que* Tintervalle existant entre 
la suspension du grand bdb et celle du plateau, le poids deter- 
mine par le grand bdb sera moindre que deux fois celui fourni 
par le petit bdb ; c^est-d-dire que si, par exemple, il y a entre 
les suspensions des deux baby un espace egal a la moitie de 
rintervalle qui separe la suspension du grand bdb de celle du 
plateau, le poids donne par le grand bdb sera les trois 
demies du poids que fournira le petit bdb. Telle sera 
Tanalogie, toutes les fois que rintervalle sera moindre. 

II convient aussi que tu sacbes que, dans tout qarastaun 
(romaine), le rapport du bras le plus court au bras le plus 
long est le meme que (celui du) poids {icam) de la roummdnah 
(contre-poids) au poids que determine ce qaradoun. Si done 
le bras [fo. 172r.] le plus long est ^gal k trois fois le bras le 
plus court, ce que determinera ce qarastoufiy avec ce baby sera 
egal k trois fois le poids de la roummdnah. Si le bras le plus 
long 4gale quatre fois le bras le plus court, ce que determi- 
nera le qarastodn egalera quatre fois le poids de la roummdnah. 

1 . Litt. Tisible”' ou “plus espacee.’’ C’est-a-dire que le petit 
bdb permet d^apprecier de moindres fractions de poids. 

2 Cette expression correspond k celle de wadjh employee par El 

Bjabarty. O’est ce que nous designons en franqais sous le nom de p-mtd poids et 
petit poidsy par abreviation de : c6t6 du grand poids, c&te' du petit poids. 
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C’est d’apres cette analogie et dans ce rapport que les clioses 
so passeront dans toutes les romaines [qarastomat), leurs 
fleaiix et leurs poids, k saToir que le rapport de la roumm&mk 
a ce que determinera leqarmtomi sera le meme que le rapport 
du bras le plus court au bras le plus long, conformemeut i ce 
que je viens d’exposer. 


XIL Chapitre Doitzieme. 

8i^r U mmjen de connaztre le poids de la roiimmanah dhm 
qarastomi et dden faire une nouvelle^ [fo. 172^?.] qid Im 
soil egale, quand la premise n’existe plus et que le flmu 
exist e; et {sur le motjen de oonnaitre) la graduation du 
fleau cdnsi que la place de ses suspensions, lorsque, cela etant 
inconnti, la roummdnah est supposes connue. 

La roummdnah d’un qarastoun n’existe plus ; mais nous 
avons le fleau. Nous voulons connaitre le poids de cette 
roummdnah ou en faire une nouvelle qui lui soit egale. 

IsTous mesurerons au compas Tintervalle compris entre la 
suspension^ du qarastoun et celle du plateau. Puis nous 
prendrons une longueur {meqddr) egale k cette distance, sur 
le bras le plus long qui porte les marques et les lignes indi- 
quant les poids ; et tu regarderas combien de divisions des 
poids entrent dans cette longueur. Le nombre de ces divi- 
sions correspondra au poids de la roummdnah. [fo. 173r.] 
Consequemment tu feras une roummdnah de ce poids, et ce 
sera celle de ce qarastoun. 

Si la suspension du qarastoun est absolument inconnue, 
tandis que la roummdnah est supposes connue, et que nous 
voulions 4tablir la suspension en un endroit tel qae la romaine 
nous determine, en fait de poids, des poids donnes, nous 
regarderons quelle est la somme (mahlagh) des poids que nous 
Youlons obtenir de ce qarastoidn et nous les diviserons par le 
poids de la roummdnah. Tu verras combien te donne le 

1 Je lis comme d-apr^s, au lieu de AcsT que porte le manuscrit. 

* Je dliesite pas a lire , Meu que le texte porte (marque). 
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quotient de la diTision.^ Tu Taugmenteras d^une unite et, 
partageant le fleau^ entier en autaut de divisions que ce 
nombre contiendra d’ unites, tu placeras la suspensioii sur Tun 
des deux bras du fleau, c’est-^-dire le plus court et celui 
auquel [fo. 173t\] on suspend le plateau, i Tune des dites 
divisions. Tu feras le poids du plateau d^une quantite telle 
que la romaine etant suspendue vide, le fleau soit horizontal. 
Ensuite tu partageras le bras le plus long, an mojen du 
compas en divisions dont chacune soit egale a celle qui occiipe 
Tespace compris entre la suspension (de la romaine) et [celle 
du plateau] 

[XIIL Chapitre TretztIjme.] 

[fo. 174r.] que son poids (toazn) determine des metqMs. 
En effet il determinera ce que nous voulons. 

Exemj^Ie. Un qarastoun le poids en derbams ; sa 

roummdmh p^se cent derhams. Nous voulons qu’il nous 
donne des metq^ls. 

Nous ferons le poids de sa rotimmcmah de cent metqals. 
Oonsequemment ce qu^on pesera avec ce qarmtoun sera 
exprime en metqals. 

Si tu veux ne pas faire une autre roiimm&nah, tu re- 
garderas quel est le poids de la roimimdnah affectee aux 
derhams, et tu fabriqueras un anneau dont le poids soit ^gal 
aux trois septiemes de cette roimimdnah. Lorsque tu voudras 
que ce qaradoun exprime ^ des derhams, tu peseras avec la 
roummdnah seule ; quand tu voudras avoir le poids des 
metqdls, tu suspendras Tanneau ^ la roummdnah et peseras 
avec les deux (reunis), Cela te donnera des metqMs. 

Si, [fo. 174'i?.] le qarastoun ^tant fait pour peser les metqlls, 

1 Le texte porte : ‘‘ Ce qui sortira de deux divisions 

(ou partakes).” II faut ^videuunent lire . 

^ ecrit ici avec uu tacMid. 

s Le manuscrit est interrompu par uji Wane d’lme demi-page, suivie d*un 
feuillet coupe par moitie dans le sens de la iiauteur. 

^ Litt. “pese.’’ 
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nous desirous j peser des derhams, tu agiras i Tinverse de ce 
que til viens de faire. 

Si, le qarastoun donnant des ratls de BagMM, tu desires 
liii faire exprimer des ratls de Nesibe, nous regarderons quel 
est le poids de la roummanah en ratls et fractions de rati de 
Baghdad, et tu feras une autre roimmdnah qui peso, en ratls 
et fractions de rati de Nesibe, un xneme nombre de ces ratls 
et de leurs fractions. Pour cela, tu ajouteras a son poids une 
fois et uii tiers ; ^ en effet en ajoutant au rati de BaghdM une 
fois et un tiers son poids, nous obtenons le rati de Nesibe ; et 
si nous pesons ^ avec cette (derniere) roummanah^ au mSme 
qarastomi^ nous aurons le poids en ratls de ISTesibe. 

Exemple. Tin qarastodn des ratls de Baghdad; 

nous voulons y peser au rati de Nesibe. Le poids de sa 
est de dix ratls de Baghdad. 

Nous ferons sa roimmdnah de dix ratls de Nesibe ; et tu 
p^seras avec celle-cL 

On procedera d’apres cette analogie. 

Lorsque nous voudrons lui faire exprimer des poids divers,^ 
nous ferons pour chaque esp^ce \me roummdnah s^paree avec 
laquelle nous peserons cette esp^ce, en tenant compte du 
rapport de ces poids entre eux et de la difference en plus ou 
en moins existant entre les uns et les autres. 

XIV. Chapitre Quatorzieme. 

8%ir le qarastomi [fo. 176^.] avee lequel on phe un ohjet d^un 
poids stiperieur au nonihre de metqdls et de ratls qu!il peut 
determiner. 

Si nous desirous qu’un qarastodn donne un nombre de ratls 
sup^rieur k sa portee, nous augmenterons sa roimmdnah 
d^une quantite dont le rapport soit au poids de la roummdnah 
comme le surplus que nous voulons obtenir du qarastoun est 

^ Le rati de Bagliddd se composant de 90 metqS-ls, nous avons 904-90+30—210, 
ce qui est le nombre de metqals eontenu dans le rati de J!46sibe. 

^ Letexte porte : J niais E est Evident qn’E faut lire : • 

® Litt. ‘‘differantde quantites/' . ; i \ 
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a la totalite de ce qu’il exprime. En effet^ en operant ainsi, 
nous lui ferons determiner ce que nous voulons. 

Exemple. Un qarastoun pent determiner jusqu’^ cent 
ratls; le poids de sa rotmmdnah est de dix ratls. Nous 
voulons lui faire donner deux cents ratls. 

Tu augmenteras la rotmmdnah d^une fois son poids. An 
moyen de cette augmentation, [fo. 176r.] le qarastoHny mea 
cette romnmdnah (nouvelle), determinera jusqu’A deux cents 
ratls. 

On procedera d’a pres cette analogic. 

Si nous augmentons la romnmdnah d^une quantite quel- 
conque, et qu’avec la rotmmdnah et Faugmentation, nous 
|)esions un objet {meqddr)j nous regarderons ce que nous 
marque le fleau ; nous y ajouterons un nombre 6gal au 
rapport existant entre Faugmentation et le poids (primitif) 
de la roummdnah: le total sera ce que peso Fobjet. Cette 
explication te suj0B.t, sans que nous ayons besoin de Fappuyer 
d’un exemple. 

Xy. Ohapitre Quinzieme. 

Siir le moyen d^esmyer mie romaine, et de la corriger quand elk 
est defeciimise. 

La d^fectuosite d^une romaine pent provenir des causes 
suivantes : le plateau et ses suspensions pesent trop ou trop 
pen ; ou le fleau est courb4 et tordu ; ou bien la graduation 
est vicieuse [fo. 176^;.] parce que les marques et les lignes out 
6t4 mal places. 

La defectuosite ayant pour cause Fexces ou le manque de 
poids du plateau et de ses suspensions se reconnait i ce que, 
quand on pese avec cette romaine des objets de poids diff^-' 
rents, la difference en plus ou en moins se manifeste pour 
tons d’une maniere constante ; ainsi, lorsqu’on pese avec ce 
qarastoun cinq ratls, par exemple, ou moins, ou bien un rati 
et plus, la difference en plus ou en moins, dans les deux 
pesees, est toujours la m§me ; elle n’augmente ni ne diminue. 

1 Litt. “ Des qiiaiitit4s variant de poids.” 
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Le moyen de corriger cette defectuosite consiste a exa- 
miner (les choses) : le poids obtenu avec cette romaine est-il 
inferieur au poids exact? [fo, 177r.] nous ajouterons cette 
quantite an plateau et ^ ses suspensions. Est-il superieur au 
veritable poids ? nous diminuerons d^autant le plateau et ses 
suspensions, ou bieri nous augmenterons Fextremite du bras 
le plus long d’une quantity equivalente a celle-la: cette 
augmentation sera, par rapport ^ cette quantite, comme le 
bras le plus court de la romaine est au bras le plus long. 

La defectuosite provenant de Texc^s ou du manque de 
poids de la roimm&nah se reconnait a ce que, quand, avec ce 
qarastoun, on p^se des objets de poids differents, la diflEerence 
varie en plus ou en moins, et cette variation est proportion- 
nelle (au poids de Fobjet) ; ainsi, si Fon [fo. 177t?.] pese avec 
cette romaine un objet (meqddr) pour lequel on aura constate 
un exces ou un manque de poids ; puis qu’on y peso un objet 
pesant le double, Fexces ou le manque sera le double de ce 
qu’aura fourni la premiere pesee. Y pese-t-on, au contraire, 
la moitie, le triple ou toute autre fraction convenable du 
poids de cet objet, Fexces ou le manque sera la moitie, le 
tiers, etc., Se ce qu^avait donne la premiere pesee, selon le 
poids de Fobjet. 

Pour corriger cette defectuosite, tu peseras la roimimdnah 
et reconnaitras de combien son poids differs dd chiff re inscrit ; 
puis tu placeras dans le plateau du qarmtoun un poids egal ^ 
a cette difference et poseras la rommndnah sur le fleau, d tel 
endroit des marques et lignes qui corresponde [fo. 178;%] d 
ce poids {taql) plac4 dans le plateau. Tu examineras : si le 
poids place dans le plateau est trop fort,^ nous augmenterons 
la roimimdnali d’une quantite equivalente;^ sTl est trop 
faible, nous la diminuerons d’une quantite analogue. En 
effet, quand nous aurons fait cela, la pesee fournie par ce 
qarastoun, au moyen de cette roumm&ncihi deviendra exacts. 

Youlons-nous corriger cette defectuosite par un autre 

^ L^%alite n’est pas necessaire. Le premier poids verm, pent servir ^ faire 
trouver la difference. 

^ C’est-a-dire, parait trop fort on, en d’antres termes, I’emporte sur la roum~ 
mdnah. 

3 C’est-a-dire, qui suffise pour retablir i'^quilibre. 

yoL. IX. — [new series.} 22 


22 
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proc^de? IsTons regarderons quel est le poids de la roum- 
mtnali. Puis nous peserons avec ce qarastoun uu objet 
{meqddr) que nous peserons ensuite avec un qarmimn ou une 
balance juste. Tu verras de combien est la difference entre 
les deux pesees, et Tayant multipliee par le poids de la 
romnmdnaJh tu diviseras le produit de cette multiplication 
par le montant du poids {ivazn) donne par le qarastomi (de- 
fectueux). [fb. 178^7.] Tu regarderas : si le poids qu’il t^a 
donne est inferieur au veritable, nous ajouterons un (nombre) 
dgal au quotient de la division par la roummdnali, S’il est 
superieur, nous le diminuerons d’autant. 

Exemple, IJn qarastoun (defectueux) fournit une pesee de 
cent ratls ou plus. Nous y pesons cent ratls. Ayant pese 
ceux“ci avec une romaine exacte, celle-ci te donne quatre- 
vingt“dix“huit ratls. La difference en moins est de deux 
ratls pour chaque cent ratls. Le poids de la rotimnidnah est, 
par exemple, de dix ratls. Tu multiplieras le poids de la 
roummdnah par la difference des deux pesees, c^est-d-dire par 
deux ratls. Le produit de la multiplication est vingt ratls. 
Tu prendras* leur rapport aux cent, qui sont le montant de 
Tobjet pese aveg le qarastoun (defectueux). [fo. 179r.] Ce 
rapport en est le cinquieme. Consequemment nous augmen- 
terons la ronmmanali d^un cinquieme de rati, et par suite les 
poids qu’elle nous fournira avec le qarastoiin seront exacts. 

De meme, si la pes4e donnee par ce qarastoun depassait le 
poids veritable de deux ratls pour chaque cent ratls, et que 
la roummdnah fiit du poids de dix ratls, nous diminuerions 
celle-ci d'un cinquieme de rati et le poids fourni deviendrait 
6galement exact. 

Si, developpant la difference entre les deux pesees, qui 
est de deux ratls, nous en faisions des metqMs, ce qui nous 
donnerait cent quatre-vingts metqals,^ et qu’apres avoir 
multiplib ce nombre par le poids de la rommndnahy egal ^ dix 
ratls, nous divisassions le produit de la multiplication, c’est- 
a-dire mille huit cents metq&^ls, par Tobjet pes4, soit cent 
[fo. 179?;.] ratls, le quotient de cette division donnerait dix- 

1 Le texte porte par erreur mtL L’autexir nous apprend au Chapitro III. que 
le rati de BaghdM compte 90 metqsils ; 90x2 — 180. 
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hiiit metqMs^ qui represen tent un cinquieme de rati. Nous 
ajouterioiis ce (poids) ^la roimmdmJi, et la pesee qn'elle nous 
fournirait serait juste. 

O’est suivant cette analogie qu^on devra corriger toiite 
defectiiosite se rattacliant k Idi rotimmdnah, en augnientant on 
diminuant celle-ci, lorsqii’elle n’est pas juste. 

La defectuosite provenant de la courbure et de la tortiiosito 
dll fleau, on de la mauvaise division des marques et des traits 
qu’on y a traces, se reconnait k ce que, lorsqu’on pese avec cet 
instrument des quantites differentes, le poids sort tantOt juste 
et tantOt in4gal; le poids inegal ne represente pas toujours 
une meme quantity et n’est pas non plus [fo. ISOn] dans une 
proportion (constante). 

La defectuosite provenant de la courbure et de la tortuosite 
du fleau est reconnaissable au toucher et k la vue. On la 
corrige en redressant le fleau et faisant disparaitre sa courbure 
et sa tortuosite. 

Quant k la defectuositd qui a sa cause dans une division 
irreguliere des marques et des traits, on la reconnait en es- 
sayant la roummdnah, le plateau et le fleau, et (en s’assurant 
de) leur exactitude. En effet s’ils sont justes et que n&n- 
moins la romaine nous donne des pesees inegales, on saura 
que la cause doit en etre attribuee k la (mauvaise) division 
des marques, des chiflres^ et des traits. Le moyen de rem^dier 
a cette defectuosite consists a changer la graduation^ du 
fl4au ; ce que tu feras en opdrant comme suit : Tu regarderas 
quel est le poids de la roummdndh ; on prendra au compas la 
distance comprise entre le charh (point de suspension) de 
Y^aqrah (crochet de la ^eiiddah) et le milieu du mesmdr [fo. 
180r.] de la suspension ; on divisera le bras le plus long par 
cette quantite autant de fois qu’elle y entrera, et nous ferons 
chacune des marques des ratls et fractions rep resen taut cette 
quantite, exactement correspondante au poids de la roim 2 - 
mCmalu En effet, * cette operation faite, la graduation 
(tagBhn) et la pes4e {ivazn) deviendront justes. 

1 Litt. De r^criture.” 

2 Taqsim wa tahdtd^ 
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En somme, pour toute romaine qui donne des pesees 
inegales, lorsque Firregularite se manifeste de la meuie 
maniere, que le poids de Tobjet soit donnd en plus ou en 
moinSj cette inegalite a pour cause Texces ou le manque (de 
poids) du plateau et de ses suspensions, ou la pesanteur ou la 
legerete du bras le plus long du fleau. Si rinegalite s’y 
produit [fo. ISlr.] dans une proportion (constante), aug- 
mentant quand la chose pesee augmente, et diminuant 
lorsqu’elle diminue, c’est qu^alors la roummdnah est trop ou 
trop peu pesante. Enfin, quand Tinegalite (des jpesees) aug- 
mente ou diminue, en dehors de toute proportion suivie, la 
cause reside dans le fleau : elle provient de la courbure (du 
fleau) ou d’une maiivaise graduation. 


XVI. Ohapitee Seizieme. 

8ur la confection df une halance faisant connaitre le poids de Vor 
ci celui de son prix qiumd son poids est inconnu et 

que son taux est suppose comm, 

Prenons un fleau droit et regulier, et divisons-le en huit 
parties egales ; placons sa suspension de telle sorte que Tun 
des deux bras soit le huitieme du fleau, et divisons le bras le 
plus long, [fo. 181^.] qui contient sept divisions, en dix 
parties 4gales ; puis partageons ces dix divisions en soixante, 
et admettons pour chaque six divisions (le poids d’) un 
derham, afin que chacune des six corresponde a un sixi^me de 
derham: le tout egalera dix derhams. Suspendons au bras 
le plus long un petit plateau. Donnons-lui aussi comme 
roummdnah (contre-poids) un plateau se mouvant sur le fl4au, 
et donnons au grand plateau, suspendu au bras le plus court, 
un poids qui fasse 4quilibre d la fois au petit plateau sus- 
pendu au bras le plus long, et au plateau servant de roum- 
mdnali, lorsque celle-ci est pos4e k Fextremite des soixante 
divisions, de telle sorte que, la balance etant suspendue et les 
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trois plateaux se trouvaiit Tides, le [fo. 182>\] fleau demeure 
horizontal. 

Si on nous donne un morceau inconnu d'or dont le taux soit 
supposd de tant, et que nous voulions savoir quel est le niontant 
de son prix, h raison de ce 'taux, nous examinerons (le cas) : 

Le taux estdl inferieur a dix derhams pour un dinar? nous 
laisserons le plateau qui sort de roummamh, suspendu a 
Fendroit du fleau correspondant k cette quantite (de derhams), 
et mettrons, dans le petit plateau suspendu au bras le plus 
long, de petites tares ^ en nombre suffisant pour faire equilibre 
au grand plateau et au fleau. Ensuite tu placeras For dans 
le plateau qui sert de roummdnah^ et tu mettras dans le grand 
plateau un nombre tel de derhams^ que le poids se trouvo 
equilibre et que le fleau devienne horizontal. Le nombre 
des derhams quhl prendra [fo. 182^\] sera le montant du 
prix de For au taux (ou change) dont il s’agit. 

Si tu Teux connaltre le montant de ces derhams,^ 

sors-les du plateau et remplace-les par des etalons 

Fargent, d’un poids Equivalent : tu obtiendras ainsi la 

determination de ce montant. 

Si tu dEsires savoir quel est le montant (du poids) de For 
(en metqMs), retire-le du ^hi.tem-roimimdmh ou tu lui subs- 
titueras des etalons de For en poids egal. Tu determineras 
ainsi le montant de cet or (en metqals). 

Le taux de For est-il supErieur a dix derhams par din^r, et 
inferieur k vingt ? pose le plateau qui sert de romnmdnakf a 
FextrEmite des divisions tracEes sur le flEau, — ce qui est la 
marque des dix (derhams), — et mets-y For. Place dans le 
grand plateau la quantitE de derhams voulue pour [fo. 183r.] 
amener FEquilibre du fleau et son horizontalitE : ce sera le 

I , pluriel de . Tel est dvidemment le sens de ce mot, qui ne se 

trouve pas dans le Dictionnaire de M. KazimirsH. 

C’est-a-dire, de derhams au change ou taux de Tor donne. 

3 C’est-^-dire de ces dirhams (monnaie courante), en derhams (poids), ou soit 
en derhams l^gaux. 

^ Ce mot a generalement le sens de poids etalon ; quelquefois cependant il 
designe, comme le mot le contre-poids d’une romaine, ainsi qu’on le Yoit 

dans le traite d’Ei Djaharty, sur les halcmssn 
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prix de cet or au taux de dix dertams par dinar. Eiisuite 
eiileve les derhams du (grand) plateau et, les laissaiit de cote,' 
place le '^iBiQ^xi-roummanah a la marque du fleau qui corres- 
pond au complement du montant du taux ; puis, apr^s T avoir 
equilibre au moyen des petites tares mets-y Tor et 

place dans le grand plateau un nombre de derbams qui pro- 
duise son equilibre avec le fleau, comme tu Pas fait precedem- 
ment : tu obtiendras le complement de For. Ajoute-le^ a 
ce quo tu avals obtenu en premier lieu ; le total representera 
le cout (de For, en derhams, au taux donne). 

Yeux tu savolr quel est le montant de For ? Apres avoir 
retire du grand plateau chaque pesee ^ qu’il (t’)aura donnee, 
mets ^ la place (de cette pesee) des etalons de Fargent 
[fo. 183t’.] en quantite suffisante pour amener son equilibre 
avec le fleau. Eegarde a combien s’eleve ce total : ce sera le 
montant (du poids en derbams).^ 

Veux-tu connaitre le montant (du poids) de For (en 
metqals) ? sors-le du plateau, une seule fois, et remplace-le 
par des etalons de For, i chaque pesee, ^ comme tu le fais avec 
les poids de Fargent. 

L’or pese-t-il ® plus de vingt derhams et moins de trente, 
place le plateau servant de romimdmhf h la derniere division 
du fleau, deux fois ; mets dans le grand plateau, des derhams 
de quoi produire son equilibre avec le fleau, et laisse de cote 
ce que cela te donnera de •der’hams. Puis place le plateau de 

^ Bien que le MS. porte ^ il est Evident qu’il faut lire , 

W pj} iJ’- 

* Le MS. porte (le coftt, le prix), aulieu de (1® montant). 

“ Anlieu;|^j, il faudrait lire (taux, 

cours, cliange), et traduire “ Le taux de Por est-il superieur a vingt derlianis, etc.” ’ 
on bien entendre par cette expression, que le poids de For correspond a ce taux » 
les musulmaus recevaient en effet leur monnaie au poids et non au compte, sauf 
pour des quantites inferieures a une once ) . Gf. Le Cominentaire de 

Bayd^wy, sur xii. v. 20, 

7 C’est-a-dire repete I’operatioa deux fois ; ce qui donnera vingt derliams. 
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la roummdmh mt division qni correspond an complement 
dn montant dn taiix, et opere comma je te Fai indique pre- 
cedemment : [fo. 184r.] tn obtiendras le montant du cout^ 
(de For). 

C’est de cette fagon qu’il y aura lieu de proceder, quand le 
taux du dinS-r sera superieur d. trente, quarante on cinquante 
derbams. Sacbe cola, et agis par analogie, s’il plait a Dieu. 


Fin de la dissertation mir Us poids^ les mesiires et Us balances^ 
par Mar Bliyd^ metropolitain de Nesibe, que Dieu accorde le 
repos ^ son ame, et qubP fasse mention de nous dans ses 
prieres ! Amen 1 




2 C’est-a-dire le saint arcliev^que. 
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Art. XII.^ — On Imperial and other Titles. By Sie T. E. 
CoLEBRooKE, Bart., M.P. 

The collectioD of specimens of imperial titles wliicTi will be 
found in this paper was begun during the recent discussions 
in Parliament, and with reference to India only. When it 
was proposed to add to the titles hitherto borne by the 
Sovereigns of the British Isles another, which was supposed 
to be more expressive of the relation of the Crown of 
England to the people and princes of India, it seemed to me 
important to inquire what were the titles borne by the 
sovereigns of dynasties in the East whose power could alone 
compare with our own. Many of the titles of honour, and 
especially sovereign titles, which have been at different times 
current in the East, bear a different significance to those in 
Europe; and to apply to an Eastern dominion titles which 
had their origin in the public law and policy of the 
Western world seemed an anachronism, and lil^ely to lead 
to confusion of language and ideas. Popular language 
has, indeed, long applied the title of Emperor to the 
sovereigns of extensive dominions in the East. So far is 
this carried that it is almost universally used in speak- 
ing of all the great monarchies in Asia in modern times, 
and by grave historians. We read of Emperors of China, 
of India, of Tartary, and of Constantinople. Thus Gibbon, 
speaking of Timur, says that the title of Emperor was borne 
by all his descendants,^ referring, I suppose, to the rulers at 
Dehli. He also renders the title Amir by Imperator and 
the Amir il Omra becomes Imperator Imperatorum, though 
these titles bear oi^ly a faint analogy to the imperial titles 
of Europe. Even De Guignes,. from whom we should have 
expected more care, applies the title indiscriminately to the 


1 Cliap, kv. 
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sovereigns of CMna and to tlie great Tatar cMefs; and even 
in speaking of the wives of Eublai Ehan, he says, ‘'ll avait 
epouse cinq femmes, dont plusieurs portaient le titre dTm- 
peratrice/^ With these examples before ns, we cannot be 
surprised that the translators of Eastern works deal in 
the same loose language, and are led into occasional incon- 
sistencies. Thus the translator of the Travels of Ibn Batata, 
following the received role that, whenever the sovereign 
of Dehli is spoken of, the title must be rendered Emperor, 
applies it equally to two of these rulers, who are mentioned 
in a passage of Ferishta quoted by him ; though in the 
original the title is Pachhah in the one case, and Sultan in 
the other : while in the same passage, which only consists of 
eight lines, mention is made of a history of the Padshahs 
of Hindustan, where the title is rendered Kings, as is, also, 
that of Malik Toghlak, the father of one of these sovereigns^ 
I will add one more example of the carelessness of which 
I complain, and which I take from the Memoirs of Timur, 
translated by Major Stewart for the Oriental Translation 
Fund. It- is in the list of the titles by which that great con- 
queror was described in the Khutbeh or public prayer after 
his election to the head of the state, and it is one in which 
we might expect some accuracy. It runs as follows: — “0 
Lord, assist the Muselman armies and camps wherever they 
are or wherever they may be, whether in the East or in the 
West, by the good fortune of the just Sultan, the illustrious 
Ehacan, the renowned Mmperor^ the exalted Prince^ the 
Khacan son of the Ehacan, Amyr Timur Groorghan; may 
Grod perpetuate his dominion and government, and extend 
his beneficence and justice to all Muselmans.’^ 

We have here three of the titles which have been at 
different times associated with Imperial rule, Sultan^ Khan 
or Khacan^ and Amir (Oommander), but we have nothing to 
indicate the equivalents of those which are in italics. 'Jfhere 
are other titles, besides those above mentioned, which have 


1 Travels of Ibn Batnta, Dr.Xee’s translation; p. 125. It will be shown further 
on that the title Malik was in India one of honour only, and was not borne by 
reigning princes. This indeed is pointed ont hy this traveEer in another passage. 
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been also borne by great monarchs, and I bave fonnd it 
interesting to trace them to their origin, as far as this was 
possible, to observe the higher significance that became at- 
tached to some of them with the progress of conquest or with 
the rise of new dynasties, and to follow them in their decline. 
In carrying out my inquiries the subject grew on my hands, 
and I thought the result would prove of interest to this Society, 
and I have accordingly thrown together a few remarks upon it. 

Before entering upon the Eastern or principal branch of 
my subject, it will not be out of place to offer a short review 
of the imperial title in Europe itself. It has undergone 
great changes since it was applied to the commanders of the 
armies of a republic. It is associated with the military sway 
of the early Roman empire, and with the oriental despotism 
of the same empire in its decline ; with the conquest of the 
Franks, and with a sort of half-feudal half-military common- 
wealth in Germany ; with the rule of the Czars in Russia, 
and with the arms of Ifapoleon ; and it has been applied to 
sovereigns, in still more modern instances, where its original 
signification has been quite lost sight of It is interesting 
to trace these changes, and it is necessary to keep them in 
mind when we come to comment upon the rise and fall of 
Eastern governments to which the imperial title is applied. 
I will commence by tracing its history from its very source. 

Emperok. 

The military authority, to which the term Imperium was 
applied during the Republic, was as old as the Kings, and 
was conveyed by a special vote of the Comitia Ouriata. This 
appears distinctly from Cicero’s account of the election of 
Tullius Hostilius (de Rep. ii. 17), of Ancus Martius (ii. 18),^ 
and L. Tarquinius (ii. 20). It was conferred by the same 
authority on the Consuls, or governors of provinces, and on 
all, in fact, who were invested with military authority. It 
appears, from an often-quoted passage of Tacitus (Annals, ii. 

1 “Item^Tie de iini)erio suo legem cuiiatam tulit.’^ Tlie same expression! 
sliglitly Taried, is applied to each case. 
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74), that it was the ancient practice for soldiers to salute 
their generals, after great victories, with the title of Im- 
perator, and that there might he many contemporary generals 
bearing the title. But in all these cases it was an official 
title, added to the name, betokening authority, which might 
be of a temporary nature. It is recorded by Suetonius, that 
among the excessive honours and titles assumed by Julius 
Csesar, he took the pmmmen of Imperator, thereby connecting 
it especially with his name.^ It is well known with what 
caution Augustus avoided such outward demonstrations of 
authority. ‘^JTomine Principis sub imperium recepit,^’ is 
the emphatic statement of Tacitus,^ and it was as Princeps, or 
chief of the senate, — a dignity of the highest rank in the He- 
public, — that he and his immediate successors were habitually 
spoken of in contemporary literature.^ So little was the title 
Imperator especially associated with the head of the State, 
during the early period of the Empire, that Tiberius conferred 
it on his stepsons Tiberius, Nero, and Claudius Drusiis.*^ 
Bla3sus had the honour of being the last Homan, not being 
one of the reigning family, on whom the title was conferred 
by the legions with the consent of the head of the State/^ 
From that time it was confined to the prince, or those asso- 
ciated with him in the government. On one memorable 
occasion, indeed, this honour was conferred on a successful 
general, not being one of the ruling princes ; this was on the 
capture of Jerusalem. Josephus, after describing the burn- 
ing of the Temple, proceeds : ‘‘And now the Romans, upon 

1 Suetonins, Ixxvi. enim lionores ‘im)do nimios recepit, ut continuum 

consulatum, perpetuam dxctaturam praefecturamque morum ; insuper prcemmen 
impemtot'is, cognomen patrispatriae, statuam inter reges, suggestum in orcliestra ; 
sed et ampliora etiam humano fastidio decerni siM passus est. 

^ Annal. i. 1. 

3 The personal appellation Caesar was of course in constant use, and especially 
in addressing them. Thus Horace 

Hie ames dici pater atque Prineeps. 

Heu sinas Medos equitare inultos, 

Te duce, Cmsar., — (Od. i. 2.) 

For examples of the use of Princeps I may refer to Juvenal, viii. 198, 226 ; 
X. 76, 93. 

^ Tacitus, Annal. i. 3. 

® Annal. iii. 74: Concessit quibusdam et Augustus id vocahulum, et tunc 
Tiherins Bhdm postremum. 
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the flight of the seditious into the city, and upon the burning 
of the holy house itself, and of all the buildings round about 
it, brought their ensigns to the temple, and set them over 
against its eastern gate ; and there did they ofier sacrifices to 
them, and there did they make Titus Lwpemtor with the 
greatest acclamations of joy/^ ^ 

Titus was not associated with Vespasian in the government 
until the following year, and this proceeding on the part of 
the troops was interpreted as implying a desire by the army 
to set up a separate government in the East. The suspicion 
which attached to Titus was augmented by his assuming 
a diadem soon after in Egypt, in a religious ceremony. 
Suetonius says there was nothing in this inconsistent with 
the ancient custom; ‘^sed non deerant qui secius interpre- 
tantur.’^ Accordingly Titus hastened home, and rushing into 
his father^s presence, he exclaimed, Veni, pater, veni.^^^ 

Dion Cassius, referring to the time of Julius, takes pains to 
point out the threefold significance which had at diftbrent 
times attached to the title : that which was conferred after 
great victories ; that which belonged to public officers in- 
vested with an independent command {avToreXrj '^r^efjuoviav) ; 
and lastly, that which it bore in his own time as connected 
with the highest authority in the State, and used as a proper 
name {n tcvpcov)? 

"We find in Livy the title constantly applied to generals in 
command, but it is to the honorary title when conferred by the 
troops that Publius Scipio refers, as the story is told by the 
same author when the soldiers showed a disposition to salute 
him as king, *^Tum Scipio silentium per prseconem facto, sibi 
maximum nomen imperatoris esse, dixit, quo se milites me 
appellassent, regum nomen alibi magnum, Eomm intolerabile 

^ Whiston’s Josephus, The Jewish War, c. 6. 

^ Various coins are extant connected with the fall of Jerusalem with this title 
applied to Titus, see the Numismatic Chronicle for 1876. The inscription on 
one runs : ATTOpA TITOS KAI :^EB. 

** Bio. lib. xliii. sec. 44: tS re rov ^AvroKpdropos ov Kurd t2> apxaiov ert 
li6vov &(nrep dWoL re Kal eKeiPos! TroKXdKis: iK ra>p 'iroh 4p,ci}p e 7 re/cA'# 76 ? 7 crav, ovB d>s 
h TLvh avroreXri ^yepLOvlav ^ Kal dXXriv rivh i^ovor'iav Xa^6vres, cuvapid^oPTO, 
KaBaircc^ rovro rb Kal pvp ro7s rj) Kpdro^ del dtddfievop iKelpco r^Jre 7rpd)T<a 

re, Kal 7rpa>TOp Sbcrrep ri K^piov TpoffeOTjaap* 
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esse.’’ ^ The honorary title conferred by the troops required 
to be confirmed by the Senate, and the privilege was zealoiisly 
guarded. Of this we have an example in an incident in the 
second Punic war, when L. Marcius, after restoring the 
affairs of Spain, addressed the Senate as Proprietor/’ to 
which the imperium was attached. His letter began, Pro- 
praetor senatui.” This aj)pellation gave offence : Eem mali 
exempli esse imperatores legi ab exercitibus.” ^ 

There is much evidence of the value which attached to 
the dignity before it became associated with the head of the 
State. "With an office of such high honour it is not 
surprising to find it on the coins of Eoman families. Of 
this I find numerous instances in Vaillant’s Collection, but 
none which dates beyond the first triumvirate, and then it 
occurs frequently. That of Pompey is interesting from its 
simple dignity: Magnus Pius Imp. iter, ^‘The great, the 
pious. Emperor for the second time.” 

Those of Antony are various. In one he is associated with 
Julius, the head of each being given on either side, the 
inscription running M. Antoni. Imp. In another he is 
associated with Augustus, Antonius Imp. on one side, and 
Caesar Imp. on the other, to denote concord. 

I add one more of Antonius, marking another coalition, 
and the use of the title in Greek. Autocrator became the 
received translation of the Latin word. It was not originally 
confined to military authority. There were avro/cpdrope^ 
TToXepbt/coL, and Trepl elprjVT]^^ also Trpea-^evrdb . avroKparope^^, 
ministers plenipotentiary.^ The inscription on the coin of 
Antony to which I now refer runs as follows : 

M. ANTnNIO:S ATTOKPATXIP TPITON TPION ANAPON 

M. Antonius, Autocrat, third of the three men (triumvirs).” 
On the reverse : 

ba:§iai5:sa kaeohatpa ©ea neotepa. 

Queen Cleopatra, a new goddess.” 

1 Livy, xxvi. 2. 

2 Livy, xxvi, 2 : Tituliis honoris (qnod imperio non popnli jussu non es^-anc- 
toritate patnim date, propraetor senatui, scripserat), magiiam partem hominuni 
oifendebat. Rem mali exempli esse imperatores legi ah exercitihus.” 

^ Spanheim, de usu nnmismatiua, yoL; fi. p„ 181. 
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On another coin of Antony, in which the name of Cleo- 
patra appears, she is described quaintly as “ The Queen of 
Kings, Sons of Kings.” The full inscription thus : Antoni, 
Armenia devicta, Oleopatrm, Reginse regum, filioium 
Eegum. 

Oreat importance evidently attached to the title during the 
civil wars, and it was occasionally conferred by the troops, 
without the sanction of the Senate, or its connexion with any 
great military success. In Vaillant’s work I find several of 
the Osecilian family connected with this period, two especially, 
who are referred, to in the Commentaries of Ca5sar, De Bello 
Civili. One of these, M. Metellus Scipio, retired to Africa 
after the disaster of Pharsalia, and was saluted with the title 
of Imperator by his army. Another curious instance is 
quoted by Rawlinson in his Sixth Oriental Monarchy. La- 
hienus heard of the defeat of his friends while he was at The 
Parthian court, to which he was sent hy Brutus and Cassius ; 
and, dreading the impending proscription, he accepted a com- 
mand from the Parthian ruler, and invaded Syria, assuming 
the title Imperator, and this appears on the coins issued by 
him. The inscription runs : “Qu. Labienus Parthicus Imp.” 
He was afterwards defeated by Antony’s forces and put to 
death. 

In the time of Augustus the sword appears in its myrtle 
sheath. The imperial authority was constantly renewed, and 
the title implying military command is merged in the old 
civil titles of the Republic. This reserve did not lessen his 
authority in any degree, for the proconsular power, which was 
exercised in the provinces, carried with it that of war and 
peace and unlimited command over the army. A single ex- 
ample of the imperial style will probably suffice. I give one 
late in his career, which appears on an inscription at Rimini: 
Imp Cmsar. Divi. P. Aug. Pont. Max. Cos. XIII. Imp. 
XXI. Tribunic. Potest. XXXVII. P.P., “The Emperor Caisar 
son of the divine (Cmsar), Augustus, Pontifex Maximus 
Xlllth, Consulate XXIst, Tribunician authority XXXVIIth, 

Father of the Country.” . . 

The policy of Augustus, was followed by his. immediate 
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successors. The early Emperors guarde<l themselves against 
the assumption of the title within the city, and the prmno- 
men, which roused the jealousy of the Puomans when assumed 
by Julius Gaesar, was refused by Tiberius (Suet. iii. 26), and 
by Claudius (Suet. v. 12). The former is said to have often 
declared, I am the master of my slaves, Emperor of my 
troops, and chief of the citizens.'’’^ The Abbe do la Ble- 
terie, who has examined this question with great care, says 
that none of the medals struck at Rome give this title to 
Tiberius as a prmnomen. He also observes that the elder 
Pliny, while speaking of the predecessors of Tespasian, never 
applies to them the title of Empex'or, but he constantly uses 
it in addressing Vespasian and Titus; and the Abbe explains 
this on the ground that, as commander of the fleet, he recog- 
nized the Vespasians as his special chiefs. So, also, Pliny 
the younger addresses Trajan as Imperator, because he 
commanded the troops in the province of Bithynia under 
his authority 

The same jealousy applied also to the insignia of office. 
The paludamentum, or military habit, was never borne within 
the city during the first two centuries and a half of imperial 
rule. Vitellius is described by Tacitus^ as parting with this 
dress and assuming the toga, at the instance of his friends, 
and at the very time when he wa.s prepared to sack Pome, 
as a city taken by assault. In the opinion of the Abbe de la 
Bleterie in the same essay, ^ Gallienus was the first to display 
the purple robe within the city. But this was in that period 
of confusion when the provinces were dismembered and the 
Empire brought to the verge of ruin hy the military tyrants, 
each assuming the imperial title. Long ere this the command 
of the army was the foundation of authority, and the wonder 
is that the respect for the forms of the Republic should have 

^ Kai nr oXkdtcLs ekeyei^ Brt dea’irSrifjs fiev r&p ^oinKcav avroKpdrc^p Se rS>v 

(TTpatidroov rSoy de rcov \0T7rc0y TrpdKpiros elfi ]. — Bio. 57. 

Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, vol. xxi. 

3 Hist. ii. 89: Ipse Vitellius a Ponte Milvio, insigni equo, paludatus ac-^ 
cinctusque, senatum ac populum ante se agens, quominus ut captam urbem in- 
grederetur, amicorum consilio deterritus,, sumpta pretexts et composite agmine 
incessit. 

^ Memoires de rAcademie des Inscriptions, vol. xxiv. 
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lasted so long. Tke transition was gradual, and it is easy to 
trace the steps by which the title of Emperor overshadowed 
every other, and gave a name and character to a dominion 
which has lasted, in name at least, to our own time. 

While republican forms prevailed, the title of king of 
course never appeared. It is said by the same French 
writer, to whose careful essays I have already referred, that 
the first Latin writer who made use of the title in address- 
ing the Emperor w^as Statius. In some lines addressed to 
Domitian on his 17th Consulate, he says : 

Longamque tibi, Eex magne, juventam 

Annuit atque suos promisit Jupiter annos. 

Martial, though using very freely the words Lord and Grod, 
abstained from that of king during Domitian’ s lifetime. 
This reserve, it is said, was maintained by Latin authors 
till the fourth century. With the Greeks it was otherwise, 
and one of the results of the transfer of the seat of govern- 
ment to the Bosphorus was to bring into use the title of 
^acriXev^, and sometimes that of rfraix^aarCkev^, Writers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and especially ecclesiastics, 
apply the title to the head of the state, but it is never as- 
sumed by the Emperors themselves. A curious passage from 
a Greek author, Synesius, addressed to the Emperor Arca- 
dius, is quoted in the above essay. I give the translation, 
as it shows that the constitutional import of the title 
Emperor was maintained in the fifth century : 

The title of king is of modern usage, having been abandoned 
from the time of the extinction of the Tarquins. Hence it is 
that although we apply to you this title of honour, both 
orally and in writing, you, whether from intention or from 
custom, abstain from assuming it as something too proud and 
haughty. In your addresses to cities, to individuals, to 
public officers, or barbarian rulers, you abstain from the 
name of king, but take that of Emperor. This title means 
the general of an army invested with full power, just as 
Pericles and Iphicrates at Athens were imperial generals 
{avTOKparope^^ <rTpaT7]y6c)/^ 
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While these scruples prevailed regarding constitutional 
forms, the adulation of the Emperors went heyond what is 
recorded of despotic sovereigns, even in Asia. The outward 
form of worship of the Emperor, the refusal of which 
caused the martyrdom of the Christians, ceased with the 
conversion to Christianity ; but the substance remained. 
The inscription on the Arch of Constantine records his 
delivery of the republic from the tyrant and his faction, 
by the inspiration of divinity and the greatness of his 
inind.^ Dean Stanley, in his work on the Eastern Church, 
charitably assumes that in this the Senate ascribes his 
victory to Providence. I think we need not resort to such 
explanations with regard to a sovereign whose Christianity 
was of a dubious character, and whose coins, as pointed 
out by Dr. Stanley, bear the name of Christ on one side 
and the figure of the Sun Grod and the inscription Sol 
invictus’^ on the other, and who, although abstaining from 
the ascent to the Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter after his 
victory over Maxentius, accepted on this occasion the title of 
Pontifex Maximus, a title which was also borne by his suc- 
cessors, and among others by Talentinian and Valens. Zosi- 
mus, who records this fact, adds that when the robe of office 
was otfered to Gratian, it was refused as unbecoming his 
profession of Christianity. Zosimus is a writer unfriendly 
to the Christians, and his statements have been questioned 
by many writers, who were slow to give credit to the pagan- 
ism of the imperial government during the rule of Constan- 
tine and his successors ; but their arguments are summed up 
in an elaborate essay by the Baron de la Bastie,^ who pro- 
duces accumulated proofs, from existing medals, and from 
public monuments, that the title was borne by Constantine at 
a later period of his reign, and three years after the Council 
of Nice, when his orthodoxy might be supposed to be insured. 
I give it in full, as illustrative of the style of this period, 
and marking the transition from the Divus of the early 

^ Instinctu divinitatis et mentis magnitudine. The term divine instinct, 
is usually applied to oraculai* inspiration. 

^ Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, yol. xv. 

VOL. IX. — [new series.] 
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Emperors to the new title of Dominns, which superseded 
ultimately that of Emperor : 

D.N. IMP CAES 
FL. CONSTANTINO 
P.F. VICTOR!. AXJO 
PONT. MAX 
TRIB. POT. XXIII 
IMP. XXII. COS. VII 
PP. PROCOS. CONS 
HHMANARUM. RERUM 
DIVI CONSTANTI. FILIO 
BONO R.P. NATO 
M.P. XV. 

I add another inscription in illustration of the preceding 
remarks, recording the restoration of a Eoman biddge by the 
Emperors Valentinian and Valens. Each is Emperor, Cmsar, 
Pontifex Maximus ; each records the various territorial titles 
assumed by them or conferred by the Senate, a custom which 
came down from the times of the Republic, and was ex- 
panded in the way here shown, until it reached the height 
of extravagance in the time of Justinian : 

DOMINI NOSTRI IMPERATORES CAESARES FL VALENTINIANUS 
PIUS FELIX MAX. VICTOR AC TRIUMF. SEMPER AUG 
PONTIF. MAXIMUS GERMANIC. MAX. ALAMANN. MAX. FRANC 
MAX. GOTH. MAX. TRIB. POT. VII. IMP. VI. COS. II. PPP. ET 
FL. VALENS PIUS FELIX MAX. VICTOR AC TRIUMF 
SEMPER AUG. PONTIF. MAX. GERMANIC. MAX. ALAMANN 
MAX. FRANC. MAX. GOTHIC. MAX. TRIB. POT. VII. IMP. VI 
COS. II. PPP. ET. FL. GRATIANUS PIUS FELIX MAX. VICTOR 
AC TRIUMF. SEMPER AUG. PONTIF. MAX. GERMANIC 
MAX. ALAMANN. MAX. FRANC. MAX. GOTHIC. MAX. TRIB 
POT. III. IMP. II. COS PRIMUM PPP. PONTEM FELICIS 
NOMINIS GRATIANI IN USUM SENATUS AC POPULI 
ROM CONSTITUI DEDICARia. lUSSERUNT. 

The history of the first Eoman Empire may be said to 
have closed with its division between the sons of Theodosius 
at the close of the fourth century. At the beginning of 
that which followed, Western Europe was overrun by the 
barbarians, and parcelled out among the Goths, Huns, and 
Vandals. From the death of Honorius in 423, to that of the 
last of the western Emperors, some fifty years later, the 
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antliority of those who assumed the purple scarcely extended 
beyond the walls of Eome. The successor of Honorius was 
invested with the diadem, and the purple by the Patriarch 
Helion in the presence of the Senate and under the autlioritv 
of the reigning conqueror at Constantinople. The remainder 
of the line of phantom princes reigned under the authoritv 
and at the will of barbarian princes or their generals. 

It shows how low the imperial dignity had now fallen, 
that neither Goth, Vandal, nor Lombard cared to assume the 
title which was associated with five centuries of Roman 
power. Procopius relates that Theodoric refused the title of 
Emperor, being content with that of king. But the very 
name of Roman citixeii had now become a bye word. Salvian, 
who wrote in the fifth century, says that it was repudiated ami 
shunned, and the rule of the barbarians was accepted by the 
province. Those who do not fly to the barbarians become 
themselves barbarians.^’ ^ The title of Rex came again into 
use. Among some specimens of the early coinage given 
by Spanheim, two inscriptions run simply D. N. Theodo- 
ratus Rex, or D. N. Baduela Rex. Though they did not 
imitate the titles, they vied with the Eastern court in cos- 
tiime. Their kings appear on the coins decked with the 
tiara and breastplate, after the manner of Constantinople. 
So also in England the early Kings of the Heptarchy ^vere 
content with the simple title of Rex, but at a later peiiod 
the titles of Basileus and Imperator came again into use.- 

Long ere this the Emperor had ceased to be a military 
chief who owed all to his army. In his coronation, indeed, 
the form was retained of raising him on a shield ; but he was 
surrounded, not by troops, but by the great ofidcers of state. 
They became the sovereigns, not of a camp, but of a court, 
dependent on foreign auxiliaries. Nothing illustrates the 

1 Gibbon, cap. xxxv. Sbaron Turner’s Anglo-Saxons,, vol, i. p. 184. Span- 
beim de nsu nuniismatnm, eigbtb dissertation. 

- A long list of these titles appeared in.the Athmimmi of April 8th, 1876, ex- 
tracted by Mr. W. de Gray Birch from Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus AEvi 
Saxonici and other works. Imperial titles of every variety came into use latterly, 
hut, from the beginning of the seventh century downwards, that of Eex was 
commonly used by all sovereigns without exception. 
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change more completely than the externals of sovereignty. 
The wreath of the early Emperors is exchanged for a diadem, 
and instead of the military paludamentum, we see robes of 
the greatest magnificence. The open assumption of the 
diadem is attributed to Dioclesian, though Caligula had used 
it on private occasions. Eutropius says of him, Diademate 
imposito dominum se appellari jussit/' as if there were some 
special connexion between this oriental emblem of rule and 
the servile title. The same author says of Dioclesian adorari 
se jussit nam ante eum cuncti imperatores ut judices saluta- 
rentur/' and speaking of the jewels which covered his robes, 
he adds, ‘^nam prius imperii insigne in chlamyde tantum 
erat, reliquaq[ue communia.^^ 

Constantine wore the diadem habitually, and was curious 
in his selection of pearls and other precious stones, but the 
simple diadem was gradually increased until it swelled into 
the large and high crown which we find in later repre- 
sentations. 

I close this part of my subject with a few examples of 
the titles employed in the styles of some of the Emperors of 
the later period. I take the first from the Civil Law. It 
is of Zeno (474 a.d.), and heads an Imperial constitution : 
AvTOfcpdrcop Kdicrap Zyvcov jEuo-e/3/;<? NijC7]r7]<? rpoTratovxo^ 
deipLeyLcTTO^ detcre^acrTo^, ‘‘Zeno, Autocrat, Caesar, the pious, 
the triumpher, always the greatest, always the most vene- 
rated Augustus. I may add that of Justinian, prefixed 
to the Institutes, as an example of the extreme use of titles 
derived from nations subdued: “Imperator Caesar, Flavius, 
Justinianus, Alemanicus, Gothicus, Francicus, Germanicus, 
Anticus, Alanicus, Yandalicus, Africanus, Pius, Felix, Incly- 
tus, Victor ao triumphator, Semper Augustus.^' That which is 
prefixed to the Code is more simple : “ Tituli codicis D. Justin- 
ian! Sacratissimi Principis PP.A.^^ Notwithstanding the use 
of the modest title of Prince, the edicts and constitutions in- 
variably appear, with the heading of Imperator or Autocrat, 
or, according as they are in Latin or Greek, with an occasional 
use of Basileus, which came now to be used as the equiva- 
lent of Imperator. The imperial constitutions extend from 
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Hadrian to Justinian, and it is instructive to observe bow 
completely tbe military authority is recognized as the foun- 
tain of law, and it is employed whether the edict be ad- 
dressed to the prefect of Constantinople or to the archbishon 
of the same city. 

The title Basileus comes into frequent use when there 
are successive edicts by the same sovereign; 0 avro^ 
/Saatkem is generally substituted for avro/cpdrcop in the 
succeeding documents. But at a later period Basileus 
almost superseded that of Autocrat. So much was it re- 
garded as the special title of the rulers of Constantinople, 
that Basilius the Macedonian, in the tenth century, took 
offence at Pope Hadrian II. using the title Basileus in speak- 
ing of Lewis II., in a letter addressed to Constantinople. 
The title was ordered to be erased from the letter, and an 
embassy of remonstrance was addressed to Lewis. Selden 
records, at length, the special reply which was afforded to 
the Emperor of the East, hut it amounts to nothing more 
than that there were many rulers in the world, besides the 
sovereign at Constantinople, who used this ancient desig- 
nation. 

I must pass over the long period which elapsed from the 
division of the Roman Empire between the sons of Theo- 
dosius at the close of the fourth century and the final 
extinction of the Eastern Empire in the fifteenth century, 
with a very few remarks. 

If it was one of the aims of Constantine, in transferring 
the seat of government from the Tiber to the Bosphorus, to 
sever the government from the old traditions of the Republic, 
and lay the foundations of a new policy, it was most suc- 
cessful. The Court of Constantinople became a scene of 
frivolous ceremonial, encircled with grades of dignities 
which guarded every approach to the throne, ‘‘^In this 
divine hierarchy (for such it is frequently styled) every 
rank was marked with the mdst scrupulous exactness, and 
its dignity was displayed in a variety of trifling and solemn 
ceremonies, which it was a study to learn and a sacrilege to 
neglect. This is the language of Gibbon, and for details 
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I need only refer to the graphic description of the state of 
the government as it existed in the time of Constantine, and 
again in the tenth century, in the seventeenth and fifty-third 
chapters of his history. 

Illustrations of the change which it underwent are to 
he found on the coinage of the Empire. The titles 
of the republic passed away, and that of Dominus or 
oeaTTOTTiq gradually came into use and even took the place 
of Imperator on the coinage, and marked the increasing 
servility of the Court. Gibbon says that Julian refused the 
title of Dominus or lord, a word which was grown so 
familiar to the ears of the Eomans that they no longer 
remembered its servile and humiliating origin.^ In a note 
he refers to the life of Jovian by the Abbe de la Bleterie, 
who has traced the origin and progress of the word Dominus 
under the Imperial Government.^ Still more curious is the 
history of the title Beairorris, originally applied to the 
master of slaves, and so used in the expression of Tiberius 
that I have quoted above. It was afterwards applied to 
the Emperors, and is frequent on the coins of the later 
Empire. In the acts of the Council of Ephesus occurs the 
expression: ^^rrjv VLfcrjv fcal acoTTjpLav BecrTrorov 
At the Council of Chalcedon the title of the Emperor Mar- 
cian runs: ^‘BeaTroTTjq fcal daXacrar}^ /cal irdvrcov dvOpcoTrcoP 

1 It appears, liowevor, on his coins. — Gibbon. 

The subject has also been treated very fully in one of Spanheim’s Disserta- 
tions, and by Selden (Titles of Honour). Augustus issued an edict against its 
use, and Tiberius is also said to have repelled it. The compliments which were 
paid to them and to Trajan for rejecting it are duly recorded. The following, 
from Ovid, in his parallel between Augustus and Romulus, may be taken as an 
example: 

“Vis tibi grata fuit,florent sub Cmsare leges. 

Tu Domini nomen, Principis ille tenet." 

And yet even Augustus, according to Dio, did not object to be addressed by 
the obnoxious title when it came from Cleopatra ; ^ were the 

terms. A curions instance of the odium which attached to the title is re- 
corded by Josephus : The sicarii or banditti, who fled to Egypt during the 
troubles m Judsoa, suffered every torture rather than address Cassar as their Lord, 
0€hy Se fjLovov ^yi](ra(rdat SetTTrdTTjv." — Jewish War, book vii. Prom the time 
of Dioclosian the title comes into constant use, and writers of a later period use 
the term habitually in speaking of the head of government in place of the title 
Emperor. The third preface of the Digest of Justinian applies it to our Saviour, 
it ruus : ev ovofMari rov SearTrSrov ml @€od ^Irjcrod Xpicrrov. 

^ Ducange, Glossarium. 
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The term Despot, like other imperial titles, was subse- 
quently conferred on members of the reigning family. Of 
the five titles, which in the tenth century were so conferred, 
Despot occupies the first place. They run as follows : 1. Despot ; 
2. Sebastocrator (a strange compound of Sebastos and 
Autocrator) ; 3. Crnsar ; 4. Pan-M^-per- sebastos ; 5. Proto- 
sebastos. Selden proves very elaborately that the term was 
not, in the later empire, confined to the heir apparent, but 
was bestowed on other members of the reigning family. 
Subsequently it was assumed by governors of provinces, and 
thus we read of the Despots of Moldavia, of Servia, and of 
Bulgaria. Gibbon mentions that a member of the house of 
Angeli assumed the title of Despot in Epirus, and held it 
against the Latins ; but this was at a time when Greek 
Emperors were reigning at Trebizoiid and at K"ic 0 ea. 

From the time of Justinian, Christian emblems came into 
more frequent use, and mark the close connexion between 
the head of the government and that which was now the 
religion of the State. The alliance of the State with religion 
was always maintained during the Bepublic, and in the early 
Empire. The influence which belonged to the exercise of 
religious functions was zealously guarded by the Homan 
aristocracy, and the power of the Emperors would have 
been incomplete if they had not been invested with the 
same authority. When the head of the state became a 
Christian, he assumed the same authority of interference in 
the affairs of the Church, and we know how fully this was 
exercised by Constantine and his successors. They sum- 
moned and presided at councils, decided controversies, and 
made and unmade bishops, and the Church remained in 
complete subordination to the head of the State. The 
first Emperor that condescended to receive the crown from 
the hands of an ecclesiastic was Leo I. The fact is duly 
recorded by Gibbon, and animadverted upon as “ the 
origin of a ceremony afterwards adopted by all Christian 
princes, and from which the clergy have deduced such for- 
midable consequences.^^ ^ Selden traces it no further than to 
^ Gibbon, clap. 36. 
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Justin, the successor of Justinian. From the authorities 
quoted by Selden, it appears that Justinian received the 
diadem from the hands of his uncle; but it is expressly 
recorded of Justin by a contemporary writer that he was 
first, after the old fashion, taken upon a shield, and so 
chosen by acclamation, and then crowned by the Patriarch. 
The custom so established prevailed till the close of the 
Empire. 

As regards religious emblems, Constantine went no further 
than to introduce the Christian monogram XP. The Cross 
appeared soon after, and inscriptions expressive of Christian 
faith increased in number. Thus on a coin of Basilius I find 
ih:§y:s xputos nika. The word emmantha appears on that of 
John Zimisces and others. On that of Alexius Comnenus 
the inscription is : 

AAESm xn KOMNHNn AESnOTH KE BOH0EI. 

The first instance that I find of the head of our Saviour 
on a coin is in the case of Michael Ehangab^, in the ninth 
century; angels occasionally appear holding crosses and 
supporting the prince ; subsequently the figure of Christ 
came to be introduced ; in one instance the hand is raised 
over the head of the sovereign, John Porphyrogenitus, as if 
in the act of blessing ; in another the quaint device is in« 
troduced of the figure of Christ, with arms outstretched in 
the form of a cross, and apparently blessing the Emperor 
and his consort. The sovereign is Andronicus Comnenus, in 
the twelfth century. 

The figure of the mother of our Lord occasionally appears, 
either standing with outstretched arms, or hearing the infant 
Jesus on her knees. The inscriptions run : Akanroiva 
“ 0 Lady, save us ; or Qeoro^ BorjO Ptofiavco ; frequently 
we have merely the letters mp 0T, that is, }Mr}rr}p deov^ 

Mother of God.’^ Honour is also rendered to the saints. 
The Archangel Michael is invoked on a coin of Theodosius I. 
and other emperors. The inscriptions run: o ajm or 
dym ccp'x^ /AA. St. George appears on the coins of Alexius I. 
Comnenus, simply 6 Tecopycot;, 

These recurring appeals to divine aid mark the death 
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struggle which was carried on in the East between Chris- 
tianity and the religion of Muhammad. The coinage of the 
Khalifs was also employed in spreading the dogmas of the 
rising faith. They abound in formularies and texts from 
the Koran, expressive of the unity and eternity of the Deity, 
and faith in the divine mission of Muhammad, and the same 
practice was adopted by subsequent Muhammadan rulers. 
According to Arabian writers, this struggle arose out of the 
epistolary correspondence between these great powers. The 
Khalif used to commence his letters with the Musselniaii 
formulary. IJpon this the Christian sovereign took offence, 
and threatened to introduce Christian formularies on his 
coinage. The Khalifs accordingly resolved to be independent 
of any foreign supply, and make use of the new coinage to 
spread their creed. It is said that the fiiithful were at first 
scandalized by the holy name of Allah being profaned by 
impure hands. ^ The practice, however, prevailed, and the 
Christian formularies introduced in rivalry superseded^, in a 
great measure, the Imperial and other titles of the rulers of 
Constantinople. 

Eeligious feeling was not always predominant in resorting 
to these sermons on coins. Some of the early coins of the 
Muhammadans are bilingual, in Arabic and Greek, and bear 
the signs of the Cross. Commercial views may have had 
some weight in such circulation; for the resort to the em- 
blems of a rival religion was not confined to the professors 
of Islam. 

It appears from recent numismatic researches that the 
coinage of some of the Frank Principalities in the East, 
during the Crusades, was formed in imitation of that of the 
Arabs, and with the religious formula of the Muhammadans. 
This is the conclusion to which M. Lavoix arrives, in a 
memoir which is reviewed in a recent number of the Remw 
des deux Mondes^ and it confirms the statement of an Arabian 
historian, that during the three years which followed the 
conquest' of Tyre, the Franks continued to strike their money 

^ Marsden, voL i. Introdtictaon, p. xv. 
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in the name of the Khalifs, but that they subsequently dis- 
continued the practice. Whether this coinage is attributable 
to the acts of Venetian merchants, who, to supply the wants 
of trade, struck coins in a form which was likely to prove 
current in the Bast, and of which there are other indications, 
or whether it was part of a policy of conciliation on the 
part of the conquerors, the fact throws a curious light on 
the relations between the Christians and Muhammadans in the 
middle of an intensely religious struggle. The amount of 
coinage thus thrown into circulation attracted attention and 
alarm in the West, and, upon the representation of Eudes de 
Ohateaurous, the pontifical legate, who accompanied Louis 
IX. to the Holy Land, Innocent IV. issued the strongest 
censure against the practice, and confirmed the letter of ex- 
communication already issued by his legate against the Chris- 
tians of St. Jean d’Acre and of Tripoli, who struck besants 
and drachms with the name of Muhammad and the era of the 
Moslems. He further directs his legate to put an end to 
this “abominable blasphemy.” It appears that another 
Pope, Clement IV., issued, somewhat later, an injunction 
against a similar practice by a bishop in the south of France, 
who struck coins cum titulo Mahometi, probably in imitation 
of those current in Spain. 

The sequel of the story, as regards the coinage of Pales- 
tine, is curious. The manufacture of these Muhammadan 
coins was suspended ; but to replace them a new coinage 
was issued, still in Arabic characters, but with the symbols 
of the Christian faith taking the place of those of the 
Arabian prophet. A sample of this new coinage is given by 
M. Lavoix, and it is curious to observe how the Christian 
formula of the unity of the Deity is made to contrast with 
those we are familiar with in the coinage of the Khalifs. 
This coinage was issued during the time of Louis IX.’s stay 
in St. Jean d’Acre, and M. Lavoix attributes to Saint Louis 
the act, which he stigmatizes as an act of sacrilege, of issuing 
Christian money under a Muhammadan type, but which may 
have been a pious device to give the widest circulation to the 
doctrines of Christianity. .■ 
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A.S an. example of this use of the weapon of an enemy, I 
give below the inscription on a gold coin, in Arabic, now in 
the National Collection, in imitation of the coinage issued by 
the Khalifs, substituting the Pope for the Khalif, and the 
Christian creed for that of Muhammad.^ A representation 
of the same coin, with its inscriptions, will be found in the 
Trisor cle la Numismatique. The era (Safar) named is that of 
the Conquest of Spain by Augustus b.c. 38. 

I turn from this digression to the history of the Imperial 
Titles of Modern Europe. 


^ ^ I am indebted to Mr. E. S. Poole, of tlie British Musetiiu, for the transcrip- 
tion of this curious coin. 

Dinae (Gold Coin) op Alfonso VIII. op CASTiLim. a.i>. 1158-1214. 
Obv. Area. -J- 

<s 


Marinin. 


Eev. Area. 


ALP. 




_aJU1 

A 

Margin. (?) jIuaS! 

jSUi^ Ij 

Size, 1 inch. Weight, 57 grains. 

Obv. Area. The Initim of the Church of the Messiah, the Pope of Eome. ALP. 
Margin. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
whosoever believeth and is baptised shall be saved. 

Eev. Area. The Amir of the Catholics, Alfons, son of Sancho ; God aid and 
succour him. 

Margin. This dinhr was struck in the , city of Toledo, in the year 1225 ? of 
the Safar. 
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Modebn Eueope. 

The so-called Roman Empire, revived by Charlemagne, 
again restored by Otho, and. only finally extinguished by 
the events which followed the battle of Austerlitz, differed 
as much from the imperial rule of Rome as modern society 
does from the ancient world, or the Roman legion does from 
the feudal militia. Its history is connected with that of 
modern Europe, and I can only briefly indicate the prin- 
ciples of its rule, and the changes it underwent at different 
periods of a history extending over 800 years. 

That which specially distinguished it from the Empire of 
Rome or Byzantium was that the imperial dignity was some- 
thing independent of the royal or other titles of sovereignty 
Charlemagne had acquired a great empire, which extended 
from the Elbe to the Ebro, before he assumed the title of Im- 
perator and was crowned by the Pope. The Saxon Emperors 
owed their election to their extensive possessions, which were 
still further extended by Otho the Great, and, after successive 
interregnums, the Princes who were placed at the head of 
this great confederation were the sovereign rulers of heredi- 
tary states. 

Its history naturally divides itself into three periods. 
First, the Carlovingian. The second, from the revival 
under Otho to the accession of Maximilian at the close of 
the fifteenth century. The third, the period of Austrian 
ascendency. These successive epochs do not admit of a 
precise definition, but they are sufficient to mark out the 
changes the empire underwent.^ 

Under the first the revived empire had some claim to the 
inheritance of the old Roman dominion. The victory of 
Pepin over the Lombards, when he came to the rescue of the 
Pope, was transient, and he was content with the title and 
authority of Patrician,^ which the Pope assumed the right of 

i Ducange (Ulossarium ad seriptores mediae ac infima) latinitatis) refers to a 
seal of Pepin bearing tbe inscription “ Pepinns Imperator,” but adds significantly, 
“ Si genuinus est.” Tbe same authority quotes several instances of tbe title 
being applied to French sovereigns of the early dynasties, and among others to 
Clovis, in a life of St. Fridolin, and to Pepin, in an old Charter, which concludes 
with the words, ‘‘Actum Flaviniano Ceenobio, anno 17 Peppini imperatoris, 
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conveying, and which Pepin bore, together with that of 
King of the Franks; but under Charlemagne the rule of 
the Lombards passed away, and Charles became King of the 
Lombards as well as the Franks, and was crowned Emperor 
of the Bomans at the hands of the Pope. 

This revival of the Western Empire grew out of a re- 
ligious schism, which divided the Western from the Eastern 
Church. The Popes shook off the authority of Constanti- 
nople, but still needed the protection of the civil arm. This 
they found in the orthodox Oarlovingian princes. On 
Charles’s second visit to Italy, a woman reigned in Constan- 
tinople, and this afforded a favourable pretext for the act 
which was to inaugurate a new era. The scene was pre- 
pared with great ceremony. Charles knelt at the high altar, 
clothed in his dress of office, that of the Eoman Patrician; 
the Pope placed on his head a crown of gold, and the Pope 
and clergy exclaimed, according to the formula in use for 
the Eoman Emperors, ‘^Karolo Augusto, a Deo coronato, 
magno et pacifico imperatori, vita et victoria.” 

It is unnecessary to enter into questions whether Charles 
was passive in these transactions, and what was the precise 
legal or ecclesiastical effect of the change. One can hardly 
entertain a doubt that the whole scene was arranged between 
Charles and the Pope, during the visit which the latter paid 
to him at Paderborn in the previous year. What is im- 
portant to point out is the character of the authority which 
was claimed, in the assumption, of the new title. Theodoric, 
Clovis, Pepin, and Charles himself had accepted titles from 
the rulers of Constantinople, which placed them on a level 
with the Greek subjects, showing that the new rulers in the 
west had recognized some superiority in the title of Emperor 
over that of King. But the empire which was now revived 
was, in theory, not that of old Rome, but the transfer of the 

3 idiis Jiinii.” There is no eyidence of any formal assumption of the dignity by 
any of these sovereigns. The same author appends to his article on the use of 
the title in the middle ages a remark indicative of the loose manner in which it 
was employed : Ceterum, hand satis sihi constitere scriptores in hujusce tituli 
distrihutione, ut quid inde uti indubitatum hauriri lieeat. Mqdo eiiim qui 
Imperator est dictns, is paulo post ah eodem Res est appellatus ; et ncissim ; 
quod etiam accidit in Imperatricis tifacdifi.” 
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centre of autliority from Gonstantinople^ to tlie court of 
Charles. It did not enter into men’s minds, at that time, 
to conceive that there could be two Emperors ; and the title, 
Emperor of the West, which even Gibbon employs, does not re- 
present the significance of this act. The chancery of Charles 
is said to have adopted the titles and forms of the Byzantine 
court, and the dignitaries of his court were obliged to approach 
him with a submission that was unknown to the Franks. 

The rulers of Constantinople were too weak to take 
umbrage at the act of Charles, whose power was now 
rapidly extending over the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and who is said to have formed designs' of further conquest 
in that direction. Embassies were sent to his Court by suc- 
cessive Emperors, so frequent were the changes, Eginhard, 
in his life of Charles, gives an account of the arrival of 
ambassadors of Michael Bhangabe at Aix, and their recogni- 
tion of the imperial title. Nam Aquisgrani, iibi ad impera- 
torem venerunt, scriptum pacti ab eo in ecclesia suscipieiites, 
more suo, id est, Grseca lingua, laiides ei dixerimt, impera- 
torem eum et basileum appellantes.” The use of the latter 
appellation was a more important concession than that of 
Emperor (see ante^ p. 327), and it is not surprising to find, 
from another passage in Eginhard, that the act of the 
ambassadors gave offence to Michael and his successors. 
Eginhard adds that the magnanimity of Charles prevailed 
over the haughtiness of the Homan Emperors. The negocia- 
tions, however, dragged on, and they were not concluded 
until after the death of Charles. They are fully detailed in 
the ^^Histoire des anciens traitez” (Supp. au Corp. Dipl, 
vol. i.). The concluding act was a treaty, nominally between 
Leo and Charles, but really with Louis. The difficulty in 
regard to titles was solved, as it has been in other cases, by 
addressing , each other , as brothers. Cum quo (Leone) 
Carolus pacem perpetuam hoc modo composuit ut alter 
alterius semper fratrem nominetur, et alter ab altero semper 
juvetur. Grsecus autem imperator orientis, Carolus vero 
suique successores habeant Romam cum toto occidente.” 
The quotation is from Godefroi de Viterbe. 
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In crowning Charlemagne the Popes accepted a master 
who claimed the right of interfering with the election of the 
Popes, until the papacy threw off the yoke under Hildebrand 
and his successors. Even Hildebrand himself did not assume 
the title of Pope until the election had received the approba- 
tion of Henry IV. The corruption of the times justified this 
interference, and it was not until the Church had, in some 
measure, purged itself of the gross scandals which disgraced 
Christianity, that she commanded the influence which enabled 
her to place her feet on the necks of kings. It was as 
advocate of the Church, a title, in the first instance, bestowed 
by the Popes, that this right was asserted and freely used. 
The Church was in as complete subordination to the civil 
government as in the Eastern Empire. Chaides, as head of 
the Christian states, summoned councils, settled questions 
of Church discipline, and decided controversies. Professor 
Bryce,^ in his review of the state of the empire under 
Charlemagne, quotes from a capitulary, issued at a great 
assembly held at Aachen, in which all persons are summoned 
to swear afresh to Charles, as Caesar, and it is especially 
explained in this document that the act involved new and 
sacred obligations, not merely to the Emperor, but to the 
service of God, the Holy Church, and to widows, orphans, 


or strangers, seeing that the said Emperor has been ap- 
pointed, after the Lord and his saints, the protector and 
defender of all such."^’ But the ecclesiastical character of 
the new sovereign is sufiiciently indicated in his public 
officers of State. High functionaries, entitled Missi Dominioi,'^ 
were charged with the inspection of provinces, and held 

^ The Holy Roman Empire,” a work to which I am indebted in tracing ‘ 

the history of the empire during the middle ages. 

^ The extent of their powers are very fully illustrated by Ducauge, (Glos- 
sarium, under the title Missi), in extracts from the Capitulations of Charlemagne, 
and from mediaeval chronicles. The inquisitorial power was exercised over all 
orders of society, and extended to conduct and morals. “ Inquirebaiit qualiter 
Episcopi, Ahbates, Comites, et Abbatissse per singnlos pagos agerent ; qualem 
concordiam et amicitiam ad invicem tenerent, et ut bonos et idoneos Vieedoninos 
et advocates haberent, et undecumque necesse fecisset tarn regias quam 
ecclesiarum Dei justitias, viduarum quoque et orphanorum, sed et casterornm 
homininn inquirerent et perficerent,” etc. 

De monasteriis etiam et ecclesiis inquirebant, ac potissimum de conversa- 
tione virornm et pueUarum etc.** 
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assizes for tlie administration of justice, and inquired into the 
discharge of public duties by Bishops equally as by Counts. 

When the imperial power was reyived under Otho, a great 
change had passed through the society of Europe, owing to 
the growth of a feudal system. The tendency was to disin- 
tegration ; and this was nowhere shown more distinctly than 
in Germany — ^henceforth the centre of the Imperial system. 
Under powerful princes like Qtho or Frederick Barbarossa, 
the empire was extended. Burgundy, Poland, etc., became 
fiefs of the empire ; hut in weaker hands the Imperial 
power existed only in name. Feudal princes became inde- 
pendent, cities and independent communities sprang up in 
Italy and Germany, while the dependent royalties fell away. 
It is surprising that the empire survived the shocks it 
received in its struggles with the Papacy, or during the 
anarchy of the great interregnum. From this it was saved 
by something of national feeling among the Germans, and 
from a sense of common danger, which led to the rally round 
the imperial throne. 

During the second or feudal period the empire acquired 
the character and consistency of a great federal common- 
wealth. The crown was elective. This principle is traced to 
the practice of the ancient Germans, whose chiefs were 
chosen by the popular voice. When it was revived by the 
German States, it became vested in the chiefs, though the 
voice of the people was required to complete the ceremony. 
The power of the greatest magnates must have always pre- 
ponderated over the mixed multitude of smaller princes, and 
the act of Charles IV., by which it became fixed in the hands 
of seven princes, probably only ratified that which was 
already the practice in these elections. The power of the 
crown was limited. No great act of war or peace could be 
executed without the consent of the constituent members of 
the Diet, viz. the College of Electors, the College of Princes, 
and the free and imperial cities. The three bodies sat sepa- 
rately, and the consent of each was required. 

Such was the theory ; but the vast and cumbrous machine 
obeyed the impulse given to it by the feudal system, and any 
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powerful sovereign, who could, appeal to the warlike spirit of 
the age, was sure of a following in wars, which wasted the 
resources and occasionally broke the power of the empire. 
The Emperor naturally took the lead in the crusades. He 
was appealed to as the leading Piince in Christendom; he 
presided over great Ecclesiastical Councils ; but Italy was 
the great field of his warlike enterprises, and the history 
of the three centuries which elapsed from the revival of 
the Imperial dignity under Otho the Great to the corona- 
tion of Charles lY. is that of a struggle, of which Italy was 
the centre. Gibbon sa^^s that from the memorable era when 
Otho, at the head of a victorious army, passed the Alps, two 
memorable principles of public jurisprudence were introduced 
by force and ratified by time. 1. That the Prince, who was 
elected in the German Diet, acquired from that instant the 
subject kingdoms of Italy and Pome. 2. That he might not 
legally assume the titles of Emperor and Augustus till he 
had received the crown from the hands of the Poman Pontiff. 
This is nothing more than saying that the power of the 
Emperors rested on the sword. They organized no system 
of government. They exercised no authority, except in 
countries occupied by their armies. In the confusion of 
these times, cities and republics rose to provide for order 
and government. But the Emperors held sufficient authority 
to prevent the rise of any powerful state. Hence arose 
the struggle of factions, which forms the most painful 
chapter of Italian history, and which rendered her for 
800 years the prey of the stranger. Hence also the struggle 
with the Popes for power and supremacy, under wdiich the 
Emperors occasionally succumbed. All this belongs to 
Italian history, and I only refer to it because through the 
connexion of the empire with Italy it was moulded into the 
form under which it is best known in modern history. 

Towards the close of this period, says Gibbon, Germany 
was a monster with a hundred heads, and he adds, justly, 
that this anarchy was the inevitable consequence of the laws 
and manners of Europe. But the nations which were 
shattered by the feudal system were reunited under powerful 

VOL. IX,^[nW series,] 24: 
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princes; and, with the growth of a system of standing 
armies France and Spain became united and powerful states. 
In Gemany, however, aU the attributes of regal jurisdiction 
were held by the princes of the empire, and the German 
Emperor (again to borrow the words of Gibbon) was “no 
more than the elective and impotent magistrate of an aristo- 
cracy of princes, who had not left him a village he might call 

Throiio'hout these successive changes the heads of this 
great em>e claimed the inheritance of the Csesars, and it 
Ls held, in theory, that the rule was a continuation of that 
of Imperial Eome. The titles of Imperator and Augustus 
were borne on their coins, and in public documents, and when 
the system was introduced of electing a successor during the 
lifetime of the reigning sovereign, the heir so chosen became 

King of the Romans. _ wi, -u- , , r 

The third period, into wHch I have divided the history of 

the German Empire, dates from the close of the fifteenth 
century when feudalism was declining, and the monarchical 
system was in the ascendant. The connexion of the emph’e 
with Italy, which had been long on the decline, gradually 
ceased, and the Holy Roman Empire was confined, in theory 
as well as in fact, to the states which composed this mixed 
body, and which were chiefly German, though they also 

comprised some Slavonic communities. ^ /? i tt 

This period is also connected with the rise of the House 
of Austria, a family which was marked by few members 
of striking ability or enterprise, but who, by a series ot 
fortunate marriages,! acquired a preponderance in Germany 
and in Europe. It reached its highest culmination under 
Charles Y., but was shaken by the wars which followed the 
Reformation, and destroyed the unity of the empire. 
From this time the wars in which the German or Imperia 
Princes were engaged were those of dynasties or rival 
powers, resting more on personal than on public pounds. 
Germany, divided by religion and wasted by the rivalry o 

1 Bella gerant aln, tu, feUx A’i®*’-'!®'’ nnbe. 
jSTam Mars aliis dat tibi regiia v onus. 
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its princes, was an incoherent mass, without any traces of 
national union, and the ancient empire disappeared amid the 
convulsions of the French Be volution. 

It is deserving of notice that the outward forms retained 
something of the ancient Eoman or rather Byzantine models. 
The electors were great oificers of the Imperial household. 
The King of Bohemia was the Great Cup-bearer, the Count 
Palatine of the Bhine was the Steward, the Margrave of 
Brandenburgh the Great Chamberlain, the Duke of Saxony 
the Great Marshal, the three Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, 
and Treves bore the seals of the triple kingdom as Arch- 
chancellors of Germany, Italy and Arles. 

These several functions were discharged on great occasions, 
even under Charles IV., when his power was at its lowest 
ebb. I subjoin the lines of Schiller, describing the coronation 
feast of Budolph of Hapsburgh, as quoted by Professor 
Bryce, p. 231.^ 

The Dukes and Counts inherited the names and functions 
of provincial governors in the late Bom an period. German 
%vriters have been unwilling to allow the Boman origin of 
these titles, and have attempted to trace them to German 
sources ; but the matter has been placed beyond question 
by the learning and research of Selden.^ 


^ Zu Aachen in seiner Eaiserpracht 
In alterthiimlichen Saale, 

Sass Konig Rudolphs heilige Macht 
Beim fe>stlichen Eroniingsinahle. 

Die Speisen tnig der Pfalzgraf des Rheins, 

Es schenlite der Bohme des perlenden Weills, 

Dnd alle die Wflhler, die siehen, 

"Wie der Sterne Char nm die Sonne sich stellt, 

Urastanden geschaftig den Herrseher des Welt 
Die Wiirae des Anites zn uben.” 

- The Count or Comes, in its origin, was an officer of state under the Empire. 
The Emperors had select attendants of consular or praetorian rank, entitled Comites 
or Amici. They were of different grades, and constituted a sort of privy council. 
The whole hody was entitled Romanum Collegium, Individuals were designated 
Comes primi ordiuis, etc. Special offices were subsequently attached to the rank, 
as Comes or Magister, (for the word is used indifferently), sac rarum largitionum, 
Comes renim privatariim, Comes equitum, etc., and lastly the name was tmn- 
nected with territorial jurisdiction. The Comes exercised his special office in a 
particular province, or became Count of the province, as Comes Egypti, Comes 
Isauria?. Comes is also used as the equivalent for Arclion, a title that fell into 
disuse, hut ivas sometimes used in Anglo-Saxon times. Instances are given of the 
title appearing in the Acts of Ecclesiastical Councils, hut its significance, as a terri- 
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WitlL regard to the styles in use in these successive ^ 
periods, those of Charlemagne run variously. The speci- 
men which is given by Ducange (Glossarium, under the 
title Imperator) is the fullest, and runs as follows: ‘^Carolus 
serenissimus Augustus, a Deo coronatus, magnus et pacificus 
imperator, Eomanorum guhernans imperium, qui et per 
misericordiani Dei rex Fi’ancorum et Langobardorum.'' 
Several of the forms used are given by Selden; one of 
them, forming the heading of a charter of foundation to 
the Bishopric of Osnaburgh, corresponds nearly with the 
above. In another the title of Caesar is inkoduced: 

Imperator Ccescir Carolus, Rex Francorum invictissimus, 
et Romani rector imperii.^’ On one of his coins he is 
simply ^‘Carolus Magnus Roman. Imp. et Franco. Rex.’’ 
Another, struck at Rome, marks his alliance with the 
Papacy. The obverse gives a rude figure of the Emperor, 
with the legend, Carolo R. Leo PP.,” the reverse, S. 0. S. 
Petrus.” The inscription on a leaden seal, preserved at Paris, 
is given by Professor Bryce, expressive of the renewal of the 
empire. The legend runs : D.N. EAR. IMP. P.P. AYG. RENO VATIC 
ROMAN. IMP. ROMA appears at the foot. 

Like the Roman Emperors, Charles associated his son with 
him in the government during his lifetime. This took place 
in his advanced age, and with a view to secure the transmis- 
sion of the Imperial crown. At a great Diet at Aix the ^ ^ ^ 

ceremonial was arranged, and after receiving from his father 
injunctions as to the proper discharge of his great 
Lewis was directed to take the crown that was prepared and 
place it on his own head, thus denoting his independence of 
the. Papal sanction ; a precedent that may have influenced 
Napoleon when he renewed the empire of Charlemagne. 

Lewis seems to have felt uneasy at this act of defiance, for 
when Pope Stephen came to Rheims to take a part in the 

torial tifleas traced by Seldea to its being associated with that of Dux, a common 
designation for the lieutenants of provinces or frontiers, as, for instance, Dux et 
Comes rci militaris Isaurim. The title, thus associated with high dignity in the 
Eastern Empire, rapidly extended in the West, and accnmulated instances are 
given hy Selden of letters patent creating the dignity, nnder Theodoric King of 
Italy. ‘Counts were also created by Gothic Kings, 
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ceremony of his consecration, Lewis showed his reverence by 
prostrating himself thrice, and refusing to rise until the 
Pope took him by the hand. The whole scene shocked the 
councillors of his great father, and was a presage of what 
followed. 

The empire underwent successive divisions in the civil 
wars which followed. The titles of Emperor and Augustus 
became the subject of treaties, and were assigned successively 
to his son and grandson. On the first of these occasions, 
that of the treaty of Verdun in 843, the empire was in reality 
abolished. France and Grermany henceforth became separate 
kingdoms. The Imperial title, however, survived, and was 
the subject of a similar engagement on the partition which 
follow^ed the death of Lothair in 853, but we almost lose 
sight of it in the confused times which follow. 

Otlio and his successors were content with the simple title 
of Emperor in their public acts. They held great hereditary 
possessions, but these were overshadowed hy the imperial 
dignity, the seal of Otho containing the simple inscription, 
OTTO IMP AVG. The act hy which he confirms the donations 
of Pepin and Charlemagne commences with equal brevity : 

Ego Otto Dei Gratia Imperator Augustus, una cum Ottone 
glorioso rege nostro, divina ordinante potestate, spondemus 
et promittimus.’ A confirmation of the same act hy 
Henry 11. runs in almost identical words, and I find the 
same simplicity of diction in imperial acts relating to 
Germany, and in the imperial constitutions. In one of these 
edicts, appended to the Corpus juris civilis, the name of the 
Emperor, Lothaire III., is followed by a string of epithets 
after the old Poman fashion, such as pius,. felix, inclytus, ac 
triumphator ; but this is exceptional. 

As feudal principles grew strong, and the personal authority 
of the Emperordeclined, a pompons style prevailed, and the 
full territorial titles of the reigning princes were set forth. 
Thus the edict of Sigismund for the security of the Council 
of Constance commences : Sigismundus, Dei Gratia, Poma- 

^ Supplement an Corps Diplomatique, vol, ii. p. 23, where reference ie made 
to Baronii Annaies Ecclesiastic!, Tom. x. ; 
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Borum Eex, semper Augustus, ac Ungarim, Dalmatiso, Croatia 
Eex, universis ac singulis presentes literas inspecturis notum 
facimus.^^^ A more complete array of titles will be found 
in the treaty of alliance between tbe same sovereign and 
Henry V, of England, concluded at Canterbury in 1425. 
It commences : Sigismundus, Dei Gratia, Eomanoriim Eex, 
semper Augustus, ac Hungarim, Dalmatiae, Croacim, Ptamoe, 
Servise, Gallicise, Lodomerise, Oonranise, Bulgari-aeque Hex, 
ac Marcbio Brandenburgensis, nec non Bohemim ac Luceni- 
burgensis hseres, ad perpetuam rei memoriam.’^ ^ 

Tile change which the imperial style underwent was due, 
in a great measure, to feudal ideas of lordship of the soil, 
and we find the same process going on in royal and other 
governments. The Kings of the Franks and of the Angies 
introduced new styles expressive of their territorial claims. 
Even’ the Dukes and Counts whose titles belonged to the 
imperial system of Byzantium claimed the same relationship 
with the people. The seals of the Herman conquerors 
describe them as Kings of the Angles. 

Those of the Plantagenets run in the same style, with the ad- 
dition Dux Hormannorum et Aquitanorum.^^ The territorial 
title is occasionally employed, and in the time of Edward III. 
we find it fully established. I give a specimen of one of 
his coins bearing the inscription — 

EDWAEDyS DEI GEATIA EEX ANGLIE DN AGITAXIK 
GLorlA IN EXCELSIS ET IX TeErA PAX HOmiNIBVS. 

That of the Black Prince is in a similar style. It was 
struck at Bordeaux. 

EBwardus PrimO GeXituS EEGIS ANGLIE PriXcepS AGITAXIE, XPC 
VIXCIT XPC EEGXAT XPC IMPEEAT. 

This introduction of Christian symbols is frequently found 
on French coins of this period. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the old style of Rex 

1 Corps Diplomatique, vol. ii. p. 303, 

^ Eynier’s Emdera, vol. iv. part ii. p. 171. It will be observed that in these 
transactions Sigisnmnd is only described as King of the Eomans, and tbe same 
designation is also applied to Mm by Henry in the letter appointing persons to 
conduct him on his arrival.. He is merely entitled King of the Eomans and of 
Hungary. Sigismund was not crowned at Eome until 1433. 
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Scotonim continued in use, and was so employed by the 
Stuarts, until the union of the Crowns. The unfortunate 
Mary was known as the Queen of Scots, while her rival and 
adversary was Queen of England, France, and Ireland. 
When she issued coinage in the names of herself and first 
husband, they were described as King and Queen of the 
Franks as well as of Scots. Her son also remained Kins* 

a ■ 

of the Scots after her death. 

The earliest instance which I find of the addition of these 
territorial titles to the simple imperial stjde occurs in the 
case of Alphonso of Castile, the rival of Richard of Cornwall, 
an episode of the great interregnum. During their brief 
straggle, each exercised imperial functions, and letters of 
investiture were drawn up in 1258, in favour of the Duke of 
Lorraine, which commenced as follows : In eterni Dei nomine, 
amen. Pateat universis presentem paginam inspecturis quod 
nos Alfonsus, Dei gratia Romanorum Rex, semper Augustus, 
et Castellim, Toleti, Legionis, Gralliciae, Sibilise, Oordubae, 
Murcim, Giennii et Algarbii Rex, ad instantiam, etc.” ^ 

Under the Emperors of the family of Austria the practice 
arose of introducing in their style, not kingly titles only, but 
every dignity attached to each separate principality, whether 
inherited or acquired. Maximilian added Germany to the 
list of his kingdoms, and this style was constantly used by 
his successors. Charles Y., in his act of surrender of the 
Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand, styles himself 
simply Emperor of the Romans ; but his treaties and public 
acts run in the pompous style which came into fashion. 
That between him and Francis I. in 1521 may be taken, 
as a specimen : Carolus, divina fayente dementia, Electus 
Romanorum Imperator, Semper Augustus, Germanise, His- 
paniarum, utriusque Sicilies, Jerusalem, et Indiarum ac terrse 
firmae maris oceani, Archidux Austrise, Dux Burgundies, 
Brabantioe, Yirtemburgiae, etc. Comes Flandriso, Tiroli, Pala- 
tinus Bxxrgundise, Princeps Suevise et Landgraviae Alsacias, 

1 Supplement an Corps Diplomatique, yol. ii. p. 18f5. Tlie document is said 
' to be taken from tlie register of the time of Duke Ferry, ^preserved in tbe 
archives of Nancy. ** 
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etc. Marcilio Eurgovisc, Dominus in Asia et Africa/ uni versis 
presentes literas inspecturis salutem.'” ^ 

1 must spare tKe reader the recital of the dignities of his 
descendant, Leopold. In his cession of the crown of Spain 
to the Arch-Duke Charles Leopold in 1703, there are enume- 
rated, in addition to the Imperial dignity, six kingdoms, one 
arch- duchy, ten dukedoms, four principalities, five counties ; 
and he is, in addition. Landgrave of Alsace, and Lord (dominus) 
of the Sclavonic March.^ Throughout all changes the style 
is preserved of Elect King or Emperor of the Eomans, while 
everything else refers to territory. The Empire, or rather, 
as it came to be styled after the time of Barbarossa, the 
^^Holy^^ Roman Empire, retained something of its ancient 
prestige when the authority which belonged to the Imperial 
system had passed away. Propped as it was by the terri- 
torial possessions of the House of Austria, it maintained an 
outward semblance of grandeur, and sank when the power on 
which it leaned was shattered by the arms of the new Cmsar.^ 

That the House of Austria should have so long maintained 
its position as the head of the Empire has afforded matter for 
the comments of historians. The following nine reasons are 
f quoted by Professor Bryce from the work of a Grermaii 
writer early in the eighteenth century, in explanation of this 
great fact : 

1. The great power of Austria. 

2. Her wealth, now that the Empire was so poor. 

3. The majority of Gatholios among the Electors. 

4. Her fortunate matrimonial alliances. 

5. Her moderation. 

6. The memory of benefits conferred by her. 

7. The example of evils that have followed a departure 
from the blood of the former Caesars. 

^ Gorps Diplomatique, Yol. xy. p, 352. 

2 Corps Diplomatique, yoL Yxii. p. 133. 

^ The well-know lines of Lucan, descriptive of the tottering’ condition of the 
Pompeian party, and frequently applied to institutions that have survived their 
vigour, are apposite, — 

“ Qualis frngifero quereus suhlimis in agro, 

Exuvias veteres populi sacretaque gestans 
Dona ducnm, nec jam validis radicibus hterens, 

Pondere fixa suo est 
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8. Tlie fear of the eonfusioa that would ensue if she were 
deprived of the crown. 

9. Her own eagerness to have it. 

It remains to add a few remarks on the assumption of 
imperial titles by sovereigns be5mnd the sphere of Carlo- 
vingian conquests and in modern times. The success of 
Charles in founding a new empire led to several attempts to 
bring the title into use. It was largely employed by the 
Saxon sovereigns of England in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and also by some Spanish kings somewhat later. 
But it may be observed, with regard to these assumptions, 
that the title merely denoted a superiority over kings and 
kingdoms within certain specified bounds, and had no rela- 
tion to the empire of either Home or Constantinople. The 
title was used very much according to popular usage in the 
present day. When England became united under one sove- 
reign, the title of Imperator or Basileus came into frequent 
use. Something analogous had, indeed, existed in the time of 
the Heptarchy. The title of Bretwalda, variously rendered 
‘‘wielder of the strength of Britain, ’’ or ^^the widely ruling 
chief, wns given to several princes wielding extensive power. 
Sharon Turner calls them war kings. In those early times the 
boundaries and extent of the dominions of the invading chiefs 
constantly varied. Kemble, in his ‘‘ Saxons in England, ’’ 
gives reasons for supposing that the kings were more nu- 
merous than are comprised under the terms Heptarchy or 
Octarchy. The power of some of these chiefs extended 
over a considerable part of England. Bede mentions seven 
that ruled over all England south of the Humber. Egbert, 
the contemporary of Charlemagne, conquered the whole of 
England, and the Saxon Chronicle says expressly of him that 
he wms the eighth king who was called Bretwalda. Athelsfcan, 
in a charter, styles himself Brutenwealde of all this island ; 
the title is rendered in Latin, ^^Rex et rector totius hujus 
Britannia) insulae. But soon after this the styles and phrases 
borrowed from the imperial chancery came into frequent use. 

That of Basileus had, indeed, been employed so far back 
as the seventh century. In the middle of the tenth century 
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it was frequently employed, either singly, or combined with 
Imperator. Thus Athelstan in 930 styles himself Basileus 
Anglorum simul ac imperator regum. et nationum infra 
fines Britannise commorantium/^ This ostentatious display 
of titles arrived at its full height in the time of Edgar, in the 
middle of the tenth century. This vain prince is said to 
have sailed with a great fleet to Chester on the Dee, and 
to have there received the homage of eight kings, Kenneth 
of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, Macchus of Anglesea and 
the Isles, three kings of Wales, and two others who are not 
namedd Edgar ascended a large vessel, and stationed him- 
self at the helm, while the kings took the places of the water- 
men, and rowed him down the river. The style employed 
by him is consistent with this episode in his history. In one 
of his charters he appears as Anglorum Basileus, omniumque 
insularum ooeani quae Britanniam circumjacent, cunctarumque 
nationum quae infra earn includuntui*, imperator et dominus.” 

These titles seem to have been employed very capriciously. 
In three charters by Edgar, in the year 967, given succes- 
sively in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus iEvi Saxonici, the 
King’s style runs: ^^(1) Ego, Eadgar totius Anglorum gentis 
primieerius ; (2) Anglorum telluris gubernator et rector ; 
(3) totius Albionis Basileus.” The variety and combination 
which appear in the specimens collected by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch are endless. Besides Imperator and Basileus, we have 
Dominus, Hector, Monarcha and Monarchus, Coregulus and 
Ouragulus, and Subregulus ; also Primicherius and Archon ; 
and these strung together with epithets and 23hrases accord- 
ing to the taste of the scribes, such as gratulabundus, in- 
dustrius, imperiosus, sublimatus, and subthronizinatus. This 
heaping up of titles of diverse origin is a peculiarity of 
Oriental jDhraseology, which I shall have occasion to point 
out later on in this story. 

The same style prevailed during the Danish rule, and was 
again employed by Edward the Confessor ; but it was dropped 

^ Sharon Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 267. In a note it is said that the 
chief called Maechns subscribed himself Arehipirata ! The authority for this is 
Malmesbury, who says that he had seen this signature on one of Edgar’s charters 
with this peculiar epithet attached. 
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by the Norman Kings, who contented themselves with the simple 
title of Kings of the Angles, with the addition of territorial 
claims, such as that of Lord of Ireland and Duke of Aquitaiii. 
While avoiding the title Emperor, the term Irnperiiioi re- 
mained in use, as applied to kingly rule, and no sovereigns 
ill Europe asserted more strenuously their independence. 
The extravagant elaims to universal domination which were 
put forward by the imperial civilians called forth a spirit of 
resistance. Thus William Eufus is said by Matthew of Paris 
to have told Anselm, that he had all the liberties in his 
kingdom which the Emperor had in his empire, and in a 
charter by the same King to the Monastery of Shaftesbury, 
he uses the expression, “ Ego Wilhelmus, rex Anglorum, 
anno ab incarnatione Domini, 1089, Secundo anno mei 
omnibus mens successoribus designo/^ ^ Eichard I., during 
his captivity, is said to have made some concessions to the 
Emperor, sicut universorum Domino, which made it the 
more necessary for his snccessors to assert their independence ; 
and when the Emperor Sigismund came to England to 
mediate a peace het^veeii Erance and England, the Duke of 
Gloucester rode to meet him with his sword drawn, and com- 
pelled him to acknowledge that he did not invade the prero- 
gatives of the English Crown (velut se contra siiperioritateiii 
regis preetexere). The assertion of the Imperial rule of the 
British crown by Henry VIIL is directed not against the 
authorit}^ of Eome only. This famous statute ^ begins : 

Whereas by divers and sundry old authentick histories and 
chronicles, it is manifestly declared and expressed that this 
realm of England is an Empire, and so hath been accepted in 
the world, governed by one supreme head and King, having 
the dignity and royal state of the Imperial Crown of the 
same,^’ and in the following section it is said that the statutes 
of the King^s progenitors were framed for the preservation of 
its prerogatives from the arrogance, as well of the See of 
Eome, as from the authority of other foreign potentates/" 
It may he added that the first Parliament of the same reign 
went a step further, giving to the English Kings the style of 

^ Selden, Titles of Hdaour. ’ ® 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 
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Kings and Emperors of the realm of England and of the 
land of Ireland. 

The assumption of the Imperial title by some of the 
Spanish Kings was more precise and significant than that 
of the Saxon Kings of England, and forms an important 
chapter in Spanish history in the middle ages. Mariana 
says that several kings of Spain bore the title. I need only 
refer to the most important occasions. Ferdinand of Castile 
assumed it after his victories over the Moors in the eleventh 
century. Henry II. of Germany took umbrage, and com- 
plained to the Pope of the act, which withdrew the Crown 
of Castile from its dependence on the Empire, and was in- 
jurious to the authority of the Pope. The question was taken 
up by Hildebrand at the Council of Tours, where these matters 
were debated, and an embassy was sent to Castile forbidding 
the use of the title, under pain of excommunication. In the 
events which followed, the famous Cid is said to have taken 
a part, and led the Spanish forces to Toulouse, where an 
arrangement was come to decisive of the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Crown of Castile. 

The subsequent occasion on which the title was assumed 
is regarded by Mariana as of more significance, and the 
sovereign who took it is generally known in history by that 
designation. Alphonso, King of Castile,, bad claims, both on 
Arragon and Kavarre, and being prepared to assert them 
by force, an arrangement was made between the latter prince 
and Alphonso, by which the King of IsTavarre acknowledged 
the Imperial rule of the latter. An assembly of the states 
of the Kingdom wa‘s held at Leon, and it was decided 
that Alphonso should assume all the marks of Imperial 
dignity. The title Augustus was added because he had 
as feudatories Kings of Arragon, Kavarre, the countries 
of Barcelona and Catalonia^ including that part of France 
which formerly belonged to Gothic Gaul. The corona- 
tion took place at Leon at the hands of the Archbishop 
of Toledo, and afterwards at Toledo itself ; since which 
event the arms of this Imperial city have represented the 
act of coronation. Contemporary writers say that this 
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aet had the approval of the Pope Innocent II. Mariana 
doubts whether any Pope would have offered such an affront 
to the Grerman Emperor. The circumstances connected with 
the assumption of the title are, however, beyond all ques- 
tion, and Mariana shows that the style was employed at 
the time in letters addressed to the Pope, and speaking of 
the new Emperor as one of the most powerful princes in 
Christendom, and as entertaining a filial affection for His 
Holiness. Alphonso conferred the rojml title on his two sons, 
and retained the Imperial dignity till his death, when his 
dominions were parcelled out among his sons.^ The inscrip- 
tion on his coins runs simply, Alphonso YII. Hisp, Imp.^ 

I find no trace of any new assumption of the imperial 
title from this date till it became connected with the style 
of the sovereigns of Pussia. It has long been a question 
whether the title Tmr or Czar was derived from the Homan 
Cmsar. "When Vassili or Basilius first assumed the title of 
Emperor, pains were taken to justify this on the supposition 
that this old title came down from the old empire. Olearius, 
who visited Hussia in 1636, in the suite of the embassy of 
the Duke of Holstein, alludes to this claim in the following 
passage : — ^^ Depuis que les Muscovites ont scu qubn appelle 
Kayser celui qui tient le premier rang entre les princes 
Chretiens de TEurope, et que ce mot descend du norn propre 
de celui qui le premier changea Tetat populaire de Rome en 
monarchic, ils out voulu faire accroire que leur mot de Czar 
a la meme signification et la meme etymologic. O’est pour- 
quoi ils veulent aussi imiter les Empereurs d’Allemagne 
dans leurs grand sceau, ou Ton voit un aigle a deux t6tes, 
mais avec des ailes moins deployees que celles de Taigle de 
rEmpereur, ay ant, sur Festomac dans in ecusson, un cavalier 
qui combat un dragon.’^ 

^ Mariana, Liv. xi. 

® Diicanga, under tlie article Imperator, gives many illustrations of tlie use of 
tlio title iiFSpiiiu from the charters of the princes of Castile. In the following 
extract, Avhic.h is taken from Ziirita in Analibus Aragon, it is employed in the 
sense of fendul superiority, ‘*Eu el ano de 1135 el rey Don Alonzo, estando en 
la Cuidad de Leon, tomo la corona e insignias del Iniperio Como Imperador y 
monarcha de todo Espafia, pretendiendo que los Reynos y Senorios della o eran 
suyos, 0 le dcvian renococer come a Senor Soverano.” 
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This writer takes pains to refute this notion. His argu 
ment rests mainly on the fact that the word is of old use in 
the Russian language, as the equivalent of king, and that it 
is so used in the translation of the Bible in the old Slavonic 
language.^ Karamsin also referring, in his history, to the 
vulgar error of his countrymen, dwells on the same fact, and 
his authority should be decisive of the question. 

The usual style of Yassili’s predecessors had been Welikoi 
Knez, which is variously rendered Grand Duke or Great 
Prince. Olearius says that the reigning prince was addressed 
by this title at the time of his visit. Czar, however, had 
been in use before, and Karamsin informs us that it had been 
borne by several sovereigns, and among others b}^ Jaroslaf II. 
and by Demitri Donskoi. The question attracted the atten- 
tion of the learned early in the last century, when Peter 
made great efforts to obtain a formal recognition of the title 
by the great powers of Europe. Much stress was laid by 
Peter on the fact that the title had been recognized by 
Maximilian in a formal document. The history of this 
transaction, as related by Karamsin, is curious. The treaty, 
which was political as well as commercial, was prepared in 
Russ, and translated into German at Moscow, when the 
title Xaiser was substituted for that of Czar. The treaty was 
ratified by Maximilian himself by oath, and in the presence of 
the Russian envoys. Karamsin adds, that the original having 
been lost, Peter caused the German version to be published 
with a translation both in French and Russ. Many years 
afterwards Joseph II., on his visit to Moscow, desired to see 
the document to which so much importance was attached, 
and noted, with some interest, the terms in which Maxi- 
milian's ratification was inserted, adding, with a smile to 
the guardians' of the archives, ‘‘ Show that to the King of 
France ; for the Court of Yersailles had long refused its 
recognition of the imperial titles of Russia.® 

^ Cyril, Apostle of the Sclaves in the tenth centniy, was the anthor of this 
translation. He introduced letters which bear his naihe, and worked among the 
Chazares, then Muhammadans, and settled on the Danube. 

- Karamsin, vol. vii. p. 66, and the note on this passage at the end of the 
volume. 
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It is clear from Karamsm’s statement tliat Czar was never 
connected wi til Imperial dignity until the sixteenth century, 
and that it had been previously applied, not merely to the rulers 
of Eussia, but to the chiefs of neighbouring powers, in the 
sense of Xing or Prince, Vassili succeeded in procuring a 
partial recognition of the title Emperor ; hence the Eussian 
ruler is thus addressed in letters to him in favour of Eussian 
merchants by Philip and Mary, and by Elizabeth, as will be 
found in Hakluyt, This form of address was, however, 
steadily refused by ^^the Great Turk,” and ^Hhe Polonian/" 
because, as Selden informs us, on the authority of a con- 
temporary writer, neither of those princes would endure 
any new title on each other’s letters,” Selden adds that 
his successors st3rled themselves variously Imperator totius 
Puussise,” or Magnus Dominus, Czar atque magnus Dux totius 
Eussim,” etc., or Dei Gratis, Imperator et magnus Dux 
totius Eussiae atque Eomanorum Tartariao regnorum,” etc., 
clearly showing that the new style was not well established. 

With regard to the origin of the title, the question 
is left in some obscurity. While the best authorities are 
agreed as to its non-imperial origin, there seems to be a 
doubt whether it is a Sclavonic word, and Karamsin traces it 
back to the time of Nebuchadnezzar. He observes, Ce mot, 
(Tzar) n’est pas Tabrege du Latin Caesar, comme plusieurs 
savants le croient, sans fondement. C’est un ancien nom 
Oriental, que nos connumes par la traduction Slavonne de la 
Bible, donne, d’abord par nous aux Empereurs d’Orient, et 
en suite aux Xhans des Tatars. II signifie, en Persan, trone, 
autorite supreme, et se fait remarquer dans le terminaison 
des noms des rois d’Assyrie et de Babylone comme dans 
Phalassar et Nabonassar.” I must here leave the question. 
To make good this ancient descent, it would be necessary to 
find some link that connected together these remote epochs. 
I have met "with no trace of its use in Eastern titles. 

I must bring to a close this review of the history of Im- 
perial titles in Europe with a brief reference to recent 
assumptions. The policy of Napoleon in adopting this title 
is intelligible. In reviving monarchy in France the child of 
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the Revolutiou necessarily separated himself from the royalty 
of the Bourbons. The Empire admitted of an alliance with 
the forms of a Republic^ and especially a military Republic. 
It olfered something of novelty and greatness, and was asso- 
ciated with the ancient military renown of the Franks. 
"When, therefore, he swore to maintain the territories of the 
Republic, everything was arranged to denote a revival of the 
Empire of Charlemagne. The Envoys of the Court of 
Yienna, which had shown some hesitation in its recognition 
of the new empire, were received at Aix-la-Chapelle with 
great splendour. The tomb of Charles was visited, and 
donations distributed among the clergy, in the vain hope of 
propitiating their interest. The throne was surrounded with 
an array of dignitaries, in imitation of ancient precedents, 
and the titles of the new Marshals were arranged to mark the 
extended sway of the new conqueror. In his style he was 
simply ‘^Empereur des Francais,^^ and when to this was 
added the kingdom of Italy, the inscription on his coins runs, 
^^Empereur et Roi,’^ or Napoleon le Grand, Empereur et 
Roi.’’ On his visit to Italy in 1805, coins were struck in 
imitation of the old Roman style. Imp. Napoleon P. F. A. 
Rex It. The Emperor Napoleon, Pius, Felix, Augustus, 
King of Italy.’' 

In the mean time the old German Empire passed away. 
By a public act Francis II. made a formal resignation of the 
Imperial dignity, releasing the States of Germany from their 
allegiance, and withdrew within his hereditary dominions as 
Emperor of Austria. New empires began to rise in the far 
West. When the French were driven from St. Domingo, 
Dessalines, the chief of the new Negro Government, estab- 
lished in 1804, received the title of Emperor, as if in 
mockery of the new Government of France. But as Empire 
had been associated with revolution, and the changes in the 
French dominion in the far West were efiected by the sword, 
it is not surprising to find another empire rise in Mexico. 

Augustin Iturbide, a young man without rank or wealth, 
rose to power in the struggles between the royalist and con- 
stitutional parties in that country in 1822, and was saluted 
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by Ms soldiers witli the title of Emperor, after tbe old Roman 
fasMon. He bad commenced his career as a supporter of the 
Spanish party, and sought, probably with sincerity, to secure 
the independence of Mexico under a Spanish Prince. When, 
however, he had established his authority over the whole 
country, he assumed the government under this ancient title, 
and with a view of recoiiciling the constitutional party to the 
new rule, he introduced the novel title of Constitutional 
Emperor. The inscription on his coins runs : August Dei. 
Prov* Mex. I. Imperator Constitut.’^ 

The empire was of short duration, but it is curious to note 
that the same year marked the rise of another constitutional 
Empire in Brazil. Iturbide assumed the government in 
May, 1822, and in October of the same year, when Brazil 
was declared an independent State, Don Pedro, of Braganza, 
adopted the title of Emperor of the new government, and 
assumed a similar style. His coins bear the inscription : 
‘^Petrus D. Gr. const. Imp. et perp. Bras. Def.’^ 

I think it unnecessary to refer to more recent assumptions 
of the title either in France or Mexico. The frequency with 


which the title has been assumed in recent times, and by 
minor states, and the ephemeral character of the rule of some 
of the governments so formed, has served to discredit the 
title, as if it were assumed for tawdry show, and inconsistent 
wdth the simple dignity of a great sovereign. 

In Germany a new Empire has arisen which aims to unite 
the Teutonic race in one great confederation. But the events 
out of which this great power has arisen are too recent for 
comment, or for speculation on the probability of its duration. 

Easteetst, Titles. 

In examining the titles of Eastern sovereigns, we are, in 
the first place, struck by their variety; and, secondly, by the 
difierent significance which has attached to some of them at 
various epochs. The title King, and its equivalent in the 
languages of the North and South of Europe, has always 
been associated with supreme and independent power. Popes 

VOL. IX. — [new sekies.] 25 
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and Emperors liave claimed certain riglits of superiority, 
and have made and unmade Kings, but this has not materi- 
ally affected the course of history; and a kingdom or 
royalty denotes independence of internal administration, in 
spite of occasional exceptions, as much now as it did in early 
times, and the meaning directly connected with the name is 
not affected by the question whether the sovereignty be ab- 
solute, or tempered by constitutional checks. 

In the East it is different. The titles are various, as 
Malilzy SiiUan, Shah, or Kha% differing in linguistic origin, 
and also in the importance attached to each at different times. 
Thus, the title Sultan was, so far as it can be traced, applied, 
originally, to subordinate governors only ; but, when adopted 
by powerful sovereigns, acquired a dignity and popularity 
which led to its being assumed by princes small and great, 
till, in the end, it gradually dropped out of use and was 
superseded by new titles. So also Malik, long connected 
with sovereigns of the highest rank, has now ceased to be 
used, and may be fairly said to be obsolete. The title Khan, 
once borne by the greatest princes, has no longer the signifi- 
cance it once had. 

These and other titles are frequently joined together in a 
way, at first sight, somewhat perplexing, the perplexity being 
increased when we find these royal designations used as proper 
names. Thus Malik Shah, the son of Alp Arslan, and Miran 
Shah, the son of Timur, bore names expressive of royalty; 
while the title usually applied to the head of the government 
was different, Saltan in the one case, and Amir in the 
other.^ Malik Shah, on the death of his father, had the title 
of Sultan especially confirmed to him by the reigning Khalif, 
emblematic, as this was, both of honour and authority. But, 
at this period of history, the title of Malik also denoted rule, 
and was conferred by the family which ruled in Egypt on 
dependent princes. 

The famous Saladin bore the title of Sultan as well as 

^ Mir Miran is the Persian corruption of Amir il Omra, and was applied to 
governors of provinces. 
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Malik. His Ml title,^ as it appears on Ms coins, runs : 

Malik, the Defender (of the Faith), Joseph the son of Job, 
Sultan of Islam and of the Moslems, pure in the world 
and in religion,’^ This combination of titles is not un- 
common. 

This fashion belongs to modern times. In the most ancient 
inscriptions of which we have records, sovereign princes, in 
recording their conquests and dominions, were content with 
simple designations, such as the great king, the king of 
kings, followed, however, by high-sounding epithets and 
phrases, expressive of their dignity and power. Such was 
the style of the ancient kings of Assyria and Persia, and 
these particular expressions are constantly used by the Greek 
and Parthian dynasties which rose to power on their ruins. 

With the rise of the Muhammadan power a great change 
took place. The Khalifs were content with the simple title of 
Commander of the Faithful. But the new governments, that 
owned their supremacy or succeeded them, introduced new 
titles ; and, as Asia was overrun, successively, by Arabs, Turks, 
and Moguls, titles which took their rise with these different 
races spread over the continent, and were frequently mixed 
together, as if it were the object of the prince to exalt his 
dignity by borrowing every designation that had ever been 
employed to represent royal authority. This practice anived 
at the highest pitch of extravagance under the Turkish rulers 
of Constantinople, of which some examples are given further 
on. For the present I will take as example the inscription 
on the minaret near Ghazni, raised by direction of the great 
Mahmud, and that on his tomb, both of which are given in 
Mr. Thomas’s Essay on the coins of the Kings of Ghazni.^ 
The former runs as follows: In the name of God the most 

^ 

I feel a difficulty iu translating the word Salih, from its re- 
ference to the world as well as religion. In the dictionaries it is rendered rectitude, 
probity, or stafzos integer, bonus. If the name were Salah-ed-din alone, it would 
bear the meaning which a friend has suggested to mo of whole or sound as to 
religion. 

2 Journ. R.A.S. VoL XVII. p. 161. 
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merciful. The high and mighty Sultan, Malik of Islam, the 
right arm of the State, trustee of the faith, the victory- 
crowned, the patron of Moslems, the aid of the destitute, 
the munificence- endowed, Mahmud, (may Grod glorify his 
testimony), son of Sabaktagin, the champion of champions, 
the Amir of Moslems,^ ordered the construction of this lofty 
of loftiest of monuments, and of a certainty it has been 
happily and prosperously completed.^’ The inscription on 
the tomb of Mahmud is more simple : May there be for- 
giveness of Grod upon the great Amir, the Lord,^ Mzam-ed- 
clin^ Abul Kasim Mahmud, son of Sabaktagin. May God 
have mercy upon him! We have here not merely the royal 
titles of Malik and Sultan, but those of inferior dignities, as 
Amir and Syud, and also those high-sounding religious titles 
which were conferred by the Khalifs, as the fountain of 
honour, on princes that acknowledged their authority. They 
were also very commonly assumed by persons of rank, and 
even by those of inferior authority, to mark their zeal for 
the faith. 

M. Eeinaud says, in his Introduction to the Geography 
of Abulfeda, that it was the custom of the day among 
Muhammadans for a child to receive a certain name on 
his circumcision, and to assume, when he grew up, another, 
expressive of his devotion to the faith. Thus the first 
name of Abulfeda was Ismael, while his first religious title 
was Emad-ed-dln, When he became a prince, he bore suc- 
cessively the titles of Malik Mowayed^ the well-supported 
prince, and Malik Salih^ the excellent prince. Abulfeda, in 
his history, describes a visit he paid, in company with 
his uncle, to the reigning prince in Egypt, in which his 
uncle, who bore the title of Al Wansiir, the defended (of 
God), e'xpressed a wdsh to give it up, in consequence of its 
having been assumed by the prince himself. This title was 

Tlio expression in the original is Amir il Mumenin, Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the title of the Khalifs. 

- The Sayud. 

This is not one of the titles .conferred by the Khalif. They appear in the 
preceding translation. The original is Yemin ud daulut Amir al Millat 

Briggs’s Ferishta, toI. i. p. 36. 
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popular with tlie sovereigns of the Mamluk dynasty here 
referred to, and was borne by the chief of Hamath, Abul- 
feda^s uncle, whose title runs il Malik al Mansur. The 
scruple evinced on this occasion is intelligible, when we 
find how frequently Muhammadan sovereigns were known 
to their contemporaries and to history by their religions 
titles. A very large number of the Patau rulers in India 
are best known by these designations. Thus we have Kuth 
eel-din^ pole of religion ; Shums ed-dln, sun of religion ; 
JeM ed-din, glory of religion, etc. They had also their 
proper names and titles of sovereignty. The extent to which 
this was carried is illustrated by Mr. Thomas, in his Essay 
on the Coins of the Kings of Grhazni,^ where the seven sons 
of ATz»ud“din Hasan figure with these especial titles. Of the 
four sons of Timur, three are designated by their zeal for 
the faith. Gheiath ed-di% Muez ed-din, Jelal ed-din, signi- 
fying the aid, the stronghold, and the glory of religion. 
This will be more fully illustrated as I proceed with the 
various titles I have undertaken to review. 

Notice will be taken of the very sparing use of territorial 
assumptions. In modern usage a sovereign prince is said to 
rule over a country rather than over a nation, though to this 
there are some exceptions. In ancient history we find the 
title variously connected with the country, with the seat of 
government, or with the people. In the Hebrew Scriptures 
Sennacherib is described as King of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar 


as King of Babylon, and Belshazzar as King of the Chaldeans. 
"We also read in Scripture of Gyrus, King of Persia, and 
Darius the Mede, while the King of Egypt is always spoken 
of as connected with his dominions. We have specimens of 
each of these forms in the inscribed records of ancient Assyria, 
Persia and Egypt. 

In that of Darius, on the rock at Behistun, he describes 
himself as King of Kings, King of Persia, and also King of a 
long list of conquered countries ; but, as a general rule, there 
is, in ancient records, an absence of anything like a definition 


Journ. R.A.S. Yol, XYIl. p. 192. 
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of the limits or extent of the sovereign's dominions, as in- 
consistent with the arrogance of the claim to be King of 
Kings, or Lord of the world.^ 

In modern Eastern history we have the same varied inodes 
of expressing sovereignty; it is, however, common to find 
the sovereign described as the Amir or Sultan, as the case 
may be, of the seat of his government. In coins it is very 
rare to find any mention of territorial sovereignty ; and with 
the rise of Islam it became the rule to set forth professions of 
faith, texts from the Koran and religious titles, all expressive 
of a great religious movement, that left scanty room for the 
personal or territorial claims of the ruler. 

As a specimen of the variety of style in use at the same 
time, I quote from t]xe Malfusat-i-Timim the reasons which 
were employed to urge that great conqueror to the invasion 
of India. They are given in the form of a speech from his 
son Shah Eukh : — I have seen,^^ he says, in the history 
of Persia, that, in the time of the Persian Sultans, the King 
of India was called Ddrdi, with all honour and glory ; on 
account of his dignity, he bore no other name ; and the 
Emperor of Eome was called Ocesar, and the Sultan of Persia 
was called Kisrd,^ and the Sultan of the Tatars, KJiacan, and 
the Emperor of China, Faghftir ; but the King of Iran and 
Turan bore the title of BhaMmliah^ and the orders of the 
Shahimhah were always paramount over the princes and 
Bajas of Hindustan, and praise be to Grod that we are at this 
time Shahimhah of Irdn and Ttiran, and it would be a pity 
that we should not be supreme over the country of Hindu- 
stan.’^ Timur is said to have been highly pleased with the 
address, whereupon another of the Princes adds; ‘‘The whole 
country of India is full of gold and jewels,” and, after pro- 
ceeding at length in this strain, he concludes : “ Kow, since 
the inhabitants are chiefly polytheists, and infidels, and wor- 

^ In the collection of these monuments, published in the “Records of the Past,” 
Shalmaneser is variously described as “ King of the four races” (voL i. p. 13), and 
“ King of multitudes of men,” “ King of the four zones of the Sun” (voi. v, p. 29j. 
This is obviously an assertion of universal dominion. May not this he the proto- 
type of the ’'Amf hvlpwv of Homer ? 

3 Khosru. ^ 
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shippers of the Sun, by the order of Q-od and his Prophet, it 
is right for us to conquer them.’^ And so the invasion of 
India was resolved upon. ^ 

Malik. 

I will commence my review of these titles with that 
which bears the stamp of the highest antiquity, which has 
come down to us from the time of Melchizedek, King of 
Salem, and is the ordinary designation of kings or rulers 
ill the Hebrew Scripture. From the same root we have the 
names of the god of the Ammonites and of other nations 
bordering on Palestine, Moloch ov Maleham.^ It was 
the title of the monarchs of Assyria and of the Sassanian 
dynasty of Persia. The same root in its passive form becomes 
at once the designation of a slave {Mcmluk)^ and the title of 
sovereignty borne by a dynasty which ruled in Egypt. It is 
the ordinary Arabic designation of king or ruler, and is used 
as such by the Arabian historians of the Crusades, though 
with Eastern sovereigns of this period it was generally com- 
bined with the novel title of Sultan, by which it was finally 
superseded. The noun formed from the same root, Mulk, 
kingdom, continued to be used in royal edicts, and is in 
common use in this sense to the present day. But the title 
Malik, king, has passed away, and has only been applied for 
several centuries as a proper name, or in the sense of pro- 

1 Elliot’s Historians of India, yoI. ii. p. 396. 

2 It is variously rendered Molech. or MolocR, Milcom, or Malcliani. Another 
variety appears in 2 Kings xvii. 31, where the Sepharvites are described as burning 
their cliildren in lire to Adinmmelech and Annamelech, the gods of Sepharvaim. 
The word Malcham is sometimes rendered, in the Authorized Version, their 
King,” as in the account of Joab’s expedition against the Ammonites, 1 Chron. xx. 
2. On this occasion David takes the crown of “ their King” from off his head. It 
weighs a talent of gold, and is set on David’s head. In the Hebrew Malcham 
occurs, and in the Septuagint MoXx®/^* So Zephaniah i 5, where the trans- 
lation is open to similar doubt. (Selden de Diis Syris, in re Moloch.) The con- 
nexion between Moloch and Baal seems weU established, and as Baal, like 
Moloch, is interpreted prince, there is an identity of title as well as of rites. The 
Carthaginians, as also the Phoenicians, were said by the ancients to worship 
Xp6yos or Saturn. Human sacrifices were common to all. We accordingly find 
the title Bal commonly affected by the Carthaginians, and forming part of the name 
by which Hannibal and others are known to history ; but Malik is also used, as 
in the case of HannibaFs father, Hamilkar. According to Gesenius (Phoen. 
Monum., p. 407), the former means “the grace and favour of Baal,” the latter 
“ the gift of Melkarth ” (king of the eity), In6' tutelary deity of the Tyrians. 
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prietor of land; its derivative, too, Mcdilmiia, m 
term, being well known to public servants in India. 

Suck is tbe bistory of this once famous title. I sball 
proceed to give some examples in illustration of its history . 

Malik is rendered king in the Authorized Version, and is 
to be found in compounds, as Abimelech, son of a king, a 
title of the Philistines, and Melchizedek. Adomi, which is 
rendered Kvpm, lord, is also applied to kings, and used as 
a term of respect ; and we also have it as a term implying 
ruler, as Adonibezek, lord of Bezek. When the monarchy 
was revived under the Maccabees, the title of Malik came 
again into use. The earliest of this race who coined money 
were content with expressions of their faith, such as the 
redemption of Zion,'' or ''Jerusalem the holy;" but when 
the royal title was assumed, the name and superscription 
appear on the coins. The form is that of Sammalek^ with 
the definite article prefixed. 

In the Assyrian inscriptions the term Sar seems to be in 
more frequent use. In Mr. H. F. Talbot's translation of 
the inscriptions of Sennacherib, and also in Eawlinson's 
translation of the Birs-i-Mmrud inscription, a third term is 
given, ribiki-} I insert from Worris's Assyrian Dictionary 
his remarks on the use of these words : " Malik, Malku ; 
monarch, king, ruler (Heb. Malki, Maliki; monarchs, 

kings, rulers; Malkut, kingdom. Sar invariably follows the 
kings' names, as the royal title Malik often appears upon 
other occasions, but with the same meaning apparently; but 
I usually put 'monarch' or 'ruler' when the two words 
occur in the same sentence." 

I infer from these remarks that no question arises among 
Assyrian scholars at present as to the phonetic value of these 
terms, as was the case when their studies were young, and 
that the term Malik may be accepted as one of those be- 
tokening sovereignty in that empire. We do indeed find 
the term applied in one instance in the Hebrew Scriptures to 
an Assyrian prince, but it is there used as the proper name 

1 Journ. R.A.S. Vol. XIX. p, 135; Yol. XYIII. p. 42. 
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of the soE of SennacHerib, I do not find any 

instance in the examples given by Norris, and in others that 
have appeared, of the two titles being joined together, as 
was the usage in later Asiatic monarchies. Each term has 
a distinct signification. 8ar Sarin is the equivalent of King 
of Kings, and appears in Talbot's version of the inscription 
of Darius.^. 

In the Sassanian inscriptions we proceed upon surer ground, 
as we not merely have the aid of bilingual inscriptions in the 
Greek and Persian languages, but the phonetic signs are 
limited to a moderate alphabet ; and although there is some 
obscurity as to the value of certain letters, there is apparently 
little doubt as to the general tenour. Mulka and Miilkan 
malka are the terms employed for King and King of Kings, 
upon coins, seals, and inscriptions. For examples, I refer to 
Mr. Thomas’s paper in the third volume of our Journal (New 
Series). The usual title runs King of Kings of Iran, that is, 
of the Arians, or King of Kings of Iran and Aniran. The 
former is a singular limitation of sovereignty. To he King 
of Kings of Iran only is a great falling off‘ from the claims 
of the ancient Kings of Persia to be Kings of the whole 
Earth. This higher title may be included in the latter 
instance, if we take Aniran to mean the non-Arian race. 
But the bare title of King of Kings had lost the importance 
which had once belonged to it, owing to its being used by 
sovereigns of inferior power, such as the Kings of Parthia, 
Bactriana, etc. There was no want of assumption of regal or 
divine attributes by the Sassanian monarchs, and they vied 
with the Byzantine monarchs in the use of high-sounding 
titles and epithets. I will take as an example No. 4 of Mr. 
Thomas's translations, because it includes the two forms 
noted above, and Sapor claims a wider rule than that enjoyed 
by his father. The inscription is on one of the bas-reliefs 
transcribed by Niebuhr and other travellers. It runs thus : 

Image of the person of (or) mazd worshipper, divine Shah- 
RUHR, King of Kings of Iran and Aniran, of celestial origin 
from God, the son of (or) mazd worshipper, divine Artah- 

1 Journ. R.A.B. Vol. XIX, .p. 262. 
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SHATE, Eing of Kings of Iran, of celestial origin from God, 
tlie son of divine Papak:, King/^ ^ 

I am tempted to add another specimen of Sassanian titles, 
because it illustrates the rivalry of rulers of this epoch in 
the use of epithets. They were moderately used by Greek 
sovereigns in Syria and Egypt, and were adopted by the 
Parthian rulers. They were multiplied in the Poman empire 
in its decay, and the following list of epithets is employed 
by Khusru Eushirwan in addressing Justinian, one of the 
greatest offenders in this respect (see the specimen which 
I have given above, page 326). The passage is quoted by 
Mr. Thomas, in his paj)er on Sassanian inscriptions before 
referred to, from Menander, de legationibus Roman orum 
ad gentes. The divine, the good, the peace-preserver, the 
ancient Khusru, King of Kings, the fortunate, the pious, 
the good worker, to whom the gods have given great fortune 
and a great kingdom, giant of giants, who is distinguished 
by the gods, to Justinian Caesar our brother.^’ ^ 

Some of the epithets, it will be observed, are identical with 
those in use in the Roman empire. 

"When the Sassanian empire was overthrown by the Arabs, 
their titles perished with them. The head of the new state 
was but one of many Amirs (commanders), but he was the 
Commander of the Faithful, and appointed the generals of 
the armies and governors of conquered provinces. The term 
Malik, though not applied to the head of the government, 
continued in use as expressive of rule, and will be found to 
be used in this sense in the history of the Crusades. It is 
also used as a proper name, and was borne by several Arab 

1 The translation whicli ie given by Mr. West in tlie fourth volume of our 
Journal (New Series), p. 363, differs out slightly ffoin the above. The Greek 
of the 4th Inscription runs as follows : 

TO npoisonoN totto masaasnot ©eot ^AnnpOT 

iSASIAEnS BA^lAEnv apIaNHN KAI ANAPIANHN EK7€N0T2 
GEHN vLov MA:SSa2NOT ©EOT APTA^APOT 
BacriXem BASIAEnN APIANON EKFENOu^ decay 
EKrONOT ©EOT HAHAKOT BASIAewy. 

^ de rov Uepcreap ^aciXecas ypdfifiacn piMv eypacpr} Xlepo'iKoTs, rrjde cpcavy 

Kardravra d'ifiirovdey 'rd P'ijfJLar a “ ©eTos, dyadhs, eipriPOitarpLos^ dpxcuos 

XOcrpSrjs, ^aotLXeiJS ^acriAecop, evrvx^Si ewre^^s, dyadoTroihs, ^tipl Beol /j.eydA.7jp 
Tvxnv Kdi fxeya\r}p ^acriKeiaP^ detdfKaari, ylyas yiydpTCDP, ts e/c dewp 
^erac, ‘‘lovarLPiap^ Kaicrapi, ddeXQ^ 
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writers of eminence, and especially by a celebrated doctor who 
lived in the second century of the Hejra. Malik ben Nasr, 
an ancestor of Muhammad, is said to have visited the court of 
Sapor, the third Sassanian monarch of that name, and to have 
deprecated, on the part of the Arab chiefs by whom, he was 
deputed, a threatened attack on them, in which that sovereign 
aimed at their extermination, because, as he informed their 
ambassador, his astrologers had told him that there would 
arise among them a person who would overthrow the Persian 
monarchy. Malik is said to have calmed the wrath of Sapor 
by suggesting, in the first instance, that astrologers were a 
class given to lying ; and, secondly, that it would be an act 
of prudence to take milder measures with regard to a race 
destined to rule over his people.^ 

Instances of its use as a proper name occur frequently, and 
in the form of Abd el Malik, it was borne by one of the 
Khalifs of the race of Ommiah. I do not find any instance 
of its being employed as a title of dignity during the first 
centuries of Muhammadanism, but it came into use as such 
under the rulers of Egypt. It was conferred on dependent 
princes, governors, and persons holding high commands. 
We have Malik il Mur, Malik of Egypt, and the title of 
Amir il Omra converted into Malik il Omra. 

Abulfeda, describing the events of the year 664 of the 
Hejra, which was the turning-point of the fortunes of 
Saladin, says that on his (Saladin’s) brother's advance into 
Egypt, the Franks evacuated it, and they received messages 
of welcome from the reigning Khalif. Saladin and some 
other officers of the army seized Shavir, the Vizier, who 
was then put to death by direction of the Khalif of the 
Fatimite dynasty reigning in Cairo. Whereupon Shircoh, 
Saladin’s brother, was directed to repair to Cairo to receive 
his investiture, nominally as Vizier, but substantially as ruler 
of Egypt. The letter patent, which is given in full, is ad- 
dressed by the servant of God, Commander of the Faithful, 
to the illustrious Lord (Syud), the victorious Prince (Malik), 
the Sultan of the armies, friend of the Imams, protector of 

1 B’HerMot. 
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tlie people/’^ The title appears here merely as one of 
honour, but it was borne by all ruling princes in Egypt and 
Syria. Saladin, though in history he appears as the Sultan, 
par excellence, adds this to his other titles, and the same 
practice was followed by ruling princes of his family, and 
also by inferior princes, as the Atabegs of Mosul, the Ayu- 
bites of Damascus, Aleppo, and Emesa. In all these cases the 
title is accompanied by an epithet to which some significance 
is attached. II MaKh il Mansur,, the •victorious prince ; il 
Malik il Rahim, the merciful prince ; il Malik es Saleh, the 
excellent prince. At the same time it was applied to reigning 
princes of great states ; as the King of England, in Arabian 
writers of the Crusades, is Malik il Angtar^ the French King 
is Malik il Faranj? 

In the bilingual inscriptions of the Norman Kings of Sicity 
Malik is used as the equivalent of Rex. We have II 
Malik il Rajar, or II Malik il TankricL In a well-known 
incident at the close of the Norman dominion, the title Sultan 
is. employed in a sarcastic spirit, as if it w’as especially 
offensive. The Arabs, or Saracens, as they are called, foi*med 
a large portion of the population, and w’ere treated with 
great consideration by the Norman kings. This became a 
reproach to them, during the Crusades, and gave some 
colour to that which Pope Urban lY. preached against 
Manfred, the last of his race. How much the Norman 
rulers relied on this portion of their subjects appears from 
the colonization of Apulia, under the policy of Manfred’s 
father, Frederick II. Before the Holy War was directed 
against Manfred, Pope Alexander lY. offered to recognize 
him if he would restore the estates of certain Barons, and 
expel the Saracens. Manfred acceded to the first of these 
demands, but resolutely refused the second, relying more on 
the fidelity of his Saracens than on the Christian Barons, of 
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whose fickleness he had had experience. Charles d^ Anjou 
was accordingly called in, and the crusade was begun. 
When Manfred sent deputies to propose tei^s, ^"return to 
your master, the 8%(Man of Nocera/^ was the reply, ^^and tell 
him that I shall either send him to hell, or he shall send me 
to paradise.’^ Readers of Dante will remember the lines 
where the poet encounters the hero in a region which was 
neither heaven nor hell, and is charged to carry to Manfred's 
daughter the consoling message that the goodness of heaven 
has arms ready to receive all who turn to him. 

The same title also appears on the bilingual coins of the 
Kings and Queens of Greorgia of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The use of the Arabic language is supposed to be- 
token a recognition of the superiority of the Seljuk and Orto- 
kite princes. I do not think any such inference is to be drawn 
from their borrowing the language or expressions of other 
nations ; similar devices have been frequently resorted to by 
powerful sovereigns, with a view to aid the circulation of the 
coinage. Indeed the terms employed involve a claim of 
independence. I take the first specimen in the examples 
given by Marsden: ‘^King of Kings {Malik il Maluk), Giurgi 
ben Dimitri, sword of the Messiah.'' The second, that of 
the Queen Tam4r, is also a specimen of the application of 
Muhammadan formularies to Christianity : Queen of Queens, 
glory of the world and of religion, Tamar, daughter of 
Giurgi, protector of (the religion of) the Messiah." ^ 

On the rise of the Mogul power in the thirteenth century, 
the title I have now under review seems to have fallen into 
disuse as a royal designation. The Tatar chiefs brought 
with them from the north that of Khan or Khacan, and this 
has been constantly employed both by Turks and Moguls 
ever since. The title Sultan maintained its ground, but not 
Malik. Quatremere, in the Appendix to the second volume 
of his translation of Makrki's History of the Mamluk 
Sovereigns of Egypt, gives a full extract from a work de- 
scriptive of the forms and styles in use in the Egyptian 
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cliaTicery, and in this the formulary is given under which they 
were aceustomed to address the Great Khans of the Moguls of 
Iran, and it is added that they did not add the word 4^^, 
royal, because that title was in no repute with the Moguls.^ 
Hulaku, the grandson of Jengiz Khan, and the first 
Mogul King of Persia, did indeed use the title of Malik on 
his coins, in the strange form of Jfo® which 

Marsden renders rex regnorum. But it does not appear on 
the coins of his descendants. The only formulary in which 
any word derived from this root is used in the sense of royalty 
is in the ever-recurring expression, common to all dynasties : 
‘‘May God preserve his kingdom^’ {Malkat or Miilk), 

In the pages of Perishta we find the title constantly re- 
curring, but not as applied to the head of the state. Many 
of the leading nobles during the Patan rule had it prefixed 
to their names, and Briggs, in a note to a passage referring to 
a list of names of the associates of Jelal ud-din, each of 
whom is distinguished by this prefix, seems to think that 
their partiality to its use had something to do with their 
claims to a Jewish origin ^ There is no occasion, however, to 
resort to so forced a supposition to account for the continued 
use of a title, once held in high esteem, but which, under a 
course of degradation common to other Eastern designations, 
had sunk to a lower level. Ibn Batuta® makes a remark as 
to the use of the title in India when he visited it in the 
fourteenth century, which I quote from Pricers translation. 
After mentioning that the Emperor the Sultan) sent his 
Vizier with a number of kings, doctors, and grandees to 
receive the travellers, he adds: ^^An Emir is with them 
termed King.^^ The term King is obviously Malik.^ 

^ The Ml address runs as follows : 

<3:^ IIoLajuI \ 

-LjiU-Sl Sa Majeste noble, elevee, le Sultan auguste, le roi des rois, 

unique, Mre, le Kan un tel.’* 

^ Briggs’s Ferislita, vol. i. p. 291. 

3 Price’s translation, p. 110. , 

^ Mr. N. B. E. Baillie has directed my attention to a passage in Elliot’s His- 
torians bearing on this point (vol. iii. p. 576), which runs thus : ‘‘ As regards the 
great officers of state, those of the highest rank are called Khans, then the 
Maliks, then the Amirs, etc.” 
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It will Bot interest tlie reader to trace tlie decline of this 
title any further. 

In our own times we find words derived from this root 
still in use, both in India and in Turkey, connected with 
property in land. It is to be observed that the root, 
is given in our dictionaries with the meaning of possession. I 
am unable to say whether it was employed in that sense in 
old law treatises. In the Futtawa Alemgiri, translated by 
Mr. B. E. Baillie, we find Malik used as proprietor, and 
MciUky the present participle, is in Wilson's Griossary of 
Indian Terms rendered master or proprietor, and applied to 
persons in Bengal and the North-West Provinces having 
hereditary rights in the land, and specially applicable to the 
head man of the village, who is also designated Mdlik-mukad- 
dam or Mdlik-mmlndar. Malikana is the special due of the 
same owners when they are not in the actual possession of 
the land. 

In Turkey Malikana is applied to Crown grants of land, 
and Miilk to freehold property. 

Before parting from this part of my subject, I should not 
omit to notice a singular use of this title by the Yezidis, or 
worshippers of the Devil, mentioned by Mr. Layard.^ The 
word Sheitan, or any word which resembles it in sound, 
never passes their lips. “When they speak of the Devil," 
says Mr. Layard, “ they do so with reverence as Mehk TaotiSy 
King Peacock, or Melek el Koiity the mighty Angel. Sheikh 
Nasr distinctly admitted that they possessed a bronze figure 
or copper figure of a bird, which, however, he was careful in 
explaining was only looked upon as a symbol, and not as an 
idol." In a subsequent visit to these sectaries Mr. Layard 
was permitted by one of the Cawals or priests to see this idol, 
which was enshrined in an inner room and approached with 
the utmost reverence. We are favoured with a drawing of 
this representation of the fallen archangel.^ 

1 Layard’s Nineveh, voL i. p. 298. 

3 Layard' s Nineveh and Babylon, p, 48. 
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Sultan. . 

I come now to a title wMch is more directly associated 
with imperial rule, in the European sense of the word, than 
any of the preceding. Its antiquity is indisputable, though 
not employed in the sense of sovereign ruler. Selden^ points 
out that the title Siltonirn is applied in the Book of Daniel to 
the lords of the Assyrian monarchy, and is traceable to the 
same root as Sultan, Salat^ which signifies to rule, both in 
Hebrew and Arabic. 

With the exception of the instances given above, the traces 
of the ancient use of the title are very obscure. Manetho, 
quoted by Josephus, gives Salatis as the name of the first of 
the Syhsos or Shepherd Kings of Egypt, a name which has 
been supposed to be derived from the same root. In one of 
the Khorsabad inscriptions, translated by Oppert and Me- 
nant,2 the title appears in the following passage: Hanon 
roide Gaza et Lebech d’Egypte se reunirent a Rapih 

pour y livrer combat et bataille.’’ The title is also said to 
have been applied to the Governor of Babylon while it was 
subject to Assyria, and used in the sense of royal on Babylo- 
nian weights. 

Equally obscure are the traces of its use in modern times, 
and before the tenth century a.d., at which period it is said to 
have started into life, and became associated with the renown 
of a great conqueror. D^Herbelot, following this tradition, 
says it was first applied to Mahmud in the way of compli- 
ment, and pleased him so much that he bore the title ever 
afterwards,^ and Gibbon, accepting this statement, sa^^s it 

^ Titles of Honour. Vide Daniel, vi. 3. Tlie word is rendered in the 
Authorized Version, rulers (of the provinces), and in the Septnagint oLpx^vroLS. 

^ Journal Asiatique, 1863, p. 9. 

The story, as told by d’Herbelot, is that Khalaf,' ruler of Soistan, a prince 
who rose into importance in the troubles of the times, being attacked by Mahmud, 
made his submission and brought the keys of the place, recognizing Mahmud as 
his Sultan. Under the article Sultan in the same Dictionary, Kbalaf is described 
as the Ambassador of the Khalil The former account is also given by Sir J. 
Malcolm, in bis History of Persia, from the Ztmut al Towariklu Another 
apocrjqjbal story is given by D'Herbelot with regard to the title of Waly^^ also 
said to have been conferred by the reigning Khalif, the improbability of wdiich is 
pointed out by Mr. Thomas in his Essay on the Coins of Ghazni. Ferisbta and 
other writers mention the congratulatory messages of the Khalif, but the titles con- 
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was expressly invented for Mahmud. There is, however, 
reason to suppose that it was used in Muhammadan times 
before the accession of Mahmud. Weil, in his History of 
the Khalifs, tells us that it is traceable to the times of the 
Khalif Motawakkel, and that it w^s applied to one of the 
commanders of his forces, who is described as the Sultan of 
a province.’*^ This was in the ninth century of our era. In 
the Kitah-i-Yaminiy containing the lives of Sabaktagin and 
his son, said to be derived from contemporary sources, Sabak- 
tagin is described simply as the Amir, while Mahmud is 
uniformly spoken of as the Sultan ; but the title is not con- 
fined to him, for one of the Samani rulers of Bokhara received, 
on his accession, the oaths of his troops as their general and 
Sultan. From these instances, and from the use in later 
times of the title of Sultan of armies, I infer that it was 
applied to high military commands, something in the way 
that the title Imperator was used in Rome. 

However this may be, the title acquired importance when 
associated with the renown of the Sultan Mahmud, as his 
name appears in history. It was borne by his successors, 
and was the special title by which the Patan sovereigns of 
Dehli were distinguished, and it seems to have been particu- 
larly affected by Turkish dynasties in western Asia. We 
have seen that Malik Shah received the investiture of the 
title and power of Sultan at the hands of the reigning 

ferred were religious titles in ordinary usage. Amidst tMs confusion, the only point 
on which one can rest with confidence is that the title is especially connected with 
the Ghaziievide dynasty, and that uniform tradition, applies it to Mahmud as the 
first to employ it as a royal title. Mr. Thomas does, indeed, point out, in his Essay 
on the Coins of the Kings of Ghazni, that the title does not appear on the coins 
of Mahmud, nor of his immediate successors, and he infers from this that, although 
this great conqueror may have been addressed hy this form, he did not employ it 
in his ofiicial acts. The evidence of these coins is not, however, conclusive on 
such a point, for they are so overlaid with Muhammadan symbols and texts from 
the Koran, that there is little room left for more than the hare name of the 
sovereign. "When anything is added, it is generally one or more of those titles, 
like right hand of the state,” which mark his allegiance to the Khalif. 

1 Geschichte der Caliphen, vol. ii. p. 345, note. “Yon einem Sultanstiteh 
sheint aber aucli Freitag un seinem Guellen naeh gefunden zu haben. Erst 
unter Mutawakkel kommt der SuItanstiteL bei Halebi vor, da heisst es (p. 24) 
Affsharbamiaii war einer der Peldherren Mutawakkels uiid seiner vertrauter. 
Mutawakkel ernannte ihn entweder zum oberhaupte den truppen von Kinestrin 
oher er war dor Sultan zur zeit Mutawakkels so dass er die unterstatthalter 
entsetzen konnte.” 

■ VOL. IX.— [iraW SEKIES.] 
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Khalif. An eq[ually powerful prince of the race of Othman, 
Bayazid, is said to have sent a brilliant embassy to Egypt 
to receive from the Khalif his benediction and investiture. 
Both of these great dynasties have been sjpecially known 
in history with this title, which was also borne by Saladin 
and his successors, and by the Mamluk sovereigns in Egypt. 
It was not, however, confined to the ruling sovereigns 
of these dynasties. Abulfeda, who was descended from 
a brother of Saladin, received the SuUamt of Hamath 
from the reigning sovereign in Egypt. This appears dis- 
tinctly in the notice of his life in the biographical dictionary 
of Aboul-Mahassan, quoted by Beinaud in his preface to the 
Geography of Abulfeda. The heading of a letter addressed 
to this prince gives him various titles, including that of 
Sultan, which are identical with those applied to the Sultan 
of Egypt.^ The address was simply to the Prince of Hamath, 
that is, to the Sahib^ a title in constant use in the early 
centuries of the Hejra, and in the history of Abulfeda. It 
is usually applied to the governors of places. It is evidently 
the counterpart of the Dominus or heairorr]^ of the empire. 

Another specimen of the style in use is given by Abulfeda 
himself in his narrative of the accession of his cousin to the 
same principality. In the letter addressed to his uncle 
during his illness by the Sultan, the titles correspond very 
nearly to those quoted above, but the heading is curious — 

on the part of the Mamhik Kalaun.^^ It is said by Quatre- 
m^re that it was the practice of the Mamluk princes of both 
dynasties to make use of this title, expressive of their servile 
origin. In the passage of Makrizi^s history which gives rise 
to this remark, the Sultan Bibars exchanges presents with the 
ruler of Yemen, and is described as tracing with his own 
hand the heading of the letter, ‘^the Mamluk (Histoire des 
Sultans Mamlouks, part ii., p. 49, note). Some examples 
of the same style are given by Quatremere in the second 
volume of the same work, p. 5, note. 

^ 

^ 
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In the work on the forms of the Egyptian Chancery, re- 
ferred to on a preceding page, an illustration is given of the 
care that was taken in the use of this servile designation. It 
should be observed that it was commonly employed in letters 
addressed to those of inferior rank. In other cases difEculties 
arose. In the instance given the sovereign was the Khan of 
Kabjak, and his titles are recited in full. This is the author's 
comment, which I quote from Quatremere's translation: — 
‘^Lorsque la paix eut ete conclue entre le Sultan Kaser Mo- 
hammed ben Kelaoun, et le Khan Abou Said, le Kadi Ala 
Eddin Ebn Alathir reflechit durant un mois sur la forme 
que Ton devait adopter pour la correspondance. II dit au 
Sultan. Si, en ecrivant au prince nous employons la formula, 
sonfrere peut-fetre la chose ne lui conviendra pas. Si 

nous mettons le Mamlouk, et que nous ne disions pas, il est 
le Mamlouk, ce serait une honte pour nous, et nous ne pourons 
plus changer la mode de la correspondance." 

There is an exception to the general use by Turkish con- 
querors of the title Sultan about the same epoch, in the case 
of the Turkoman Ortokites, who reigned in Syria, and who 
usually styled themselves Maliks of Diarbekr, a very rare 
instance of a territorial title appearing on coins ; sometimes 
Malik is employed with one of the usual epithets, il nasir or 
es-sakh. The Atabegs of Syria, powerful chiefs, who rose to 
power when that of the Seljuk rulers declined, seem not to 
have ventured on the title of Sultan. 

The Mogul conquerors of Asia did not affect the title 
during the beginning of their career. They brought with 
them that of Khan or Khacan from the Korth, and used it 
on their coins. Thus that of Hulaku, grandson of Jengiz 
Khan, the first Mogul King of Persia, runs: ^‘King of Kings, 
the greatest Kaan, Hulaku, the illustrious Khan." ^ The 
title of Sultan came, however, soon into use among the de- 
scendants of jengiz, and is found on coins of their dynasty 

The term 

is supposed by Marsdeji to be intended for Hulaku ’s father, 
^u Khan, whose supremacy was thus acknowledged. 
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and of that branch of the family who founded a kingdom on 
the northern shores of the Caspian, and are known by the 
designation of the Khans of Kapchak. 

In Persia it was rarely used after the accession of the Sufi, 
dynasty in the sixteenth century. The only instances of its 
appearance on their coins that have come under my notice 
are in the case of Hussein, who reigned at the close of the 
seventeenth century, and of the famous Ifadir Shah, whose 
title on his coins runs, "Nadir, lord of the (planetary) con- 
junctions, is Sultan of the Sultans of the world, Shah of 
Shahs/^i 

Long ere this, the title had been applied to ■sovereigns of 
every rank and degree, without the title itself being con- 
nected with anything which we connect with imperial rule. 
The mode of using the title varied in different states and 
with different sovereigns. With the Patan monarchs in 
India it was usually accompanied by an epithet, the great, or 
the just. Eighteen of these sovereigns bear on their coins 
descriptions of this nature ; seven have the curious combina- 
tion of Shah Sultan ; two are described as Sultan of Sultans. 
Saladin, we have seen, bore the title of Sultan of the Faith, 
and another Egyptian ruler received the title of Sultan of 
the armies (of the Khalif). The house of Othman, though 
it had its weaknesses, did not deal in these high-sounding 
epithets. In their early coinage we have merely Orkhan, 
son of Othman, or Bayazid, son of Murad ; but afterwards, 
when Sultan was joined to the names, the titles were Sultan 
Bayazid (the second), the son of Muhammad, or Sultan 
Suleiman, son of Selim. We have none of those affected 
titles, implying zeal for the faith, which were introduced by 
the Khalifs. The sovereigns reign with the name which they 
received in their infancy.^ On the other hand, they exhibited 
as much ostentatious display of titles in their public acts as 

^ In the letter from AcLme't to Henry IT, of France, before referred to, the 
sovereign is described as Achmet fib de I’Emperenr Mahomet, de rEmperenr 
Amorat, etc. Through the whole pedigree rEmperenr may be assumed to be 
Sultan in the original. , , 
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Siuj of tlieir predecessors, either in Europe or Asia. D’Ohsson ^ 
enumerates the following titles as used by these sovereigns : 
Shah, Padishah, Shahinshah, Khan, Khacan, Khundkear, 
and Khaudaweiidikear, in imitation, as he remarks, of 
ancient kings in the East. This mixture of titles belongs to 
the East, but the Othman rulers also copied the style of the 
Greek Emperors of Constantinople, in the use of the expres- 
sion lord of the two continents and of the two seas,^ and 
they exceeded the extravagance of feudal rulers in the West 
in setting out their territorial possessions. 

A specimen of this style is given by Selden as it was 
employed in the seventeenth century. The letter of Ahmet 
addressed to Henry IV. of France describes the Sultan as 
ruler of Europe, Asia, and Africa, conquered by his victorious 
sword and lance. This is qualified by the recital, ascavoir 
de pays et royaumes de la Grece, de Themisuar,. de Bossena, de 
Seguitiiar, des pays et des royaumes de FAsie, de la ’Natolie, de 
la Oaramanie,’^ etc., etc. I spare the reader the full recital. 
It was not usual to set forth these detailed claims in treaties. 
In one instance I find the Sultan described as the Emperor 
of Asia and of Greece,^ but it is more common to describe 
him simply as the Emperor or Padshah of the Ottomans, or 
the Sublime Porte. 

In the heading of a treaty between the Ottoman Porte 
and the Government of Venice, in the year 1595, given in a 
recent number of the Journal Asiatique, he is fancifully 
described as the Sultan of the- Sultans of the world, the first 
of the Khacans of the age, and the distributor of the Crown 
of the Khosrous of the world.^ 

It is in letters, patent and in capitulation's that the terri- 
torial claims appear in their utmost licence. For a specimen 

^ Tableau general de TEmpire Ottoman. 

» Tile treaty of peace between Charles VI. of Oermany and Achmed Khan, 
1718 , 
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of this style, I refer the reader to one which is given in the 
Supplement aa Corps Diplomatique, voL v. p. 727, where the 
dominions subject to the Ottoman rule are described with 
extreme minuteness, extending over provinces, cities and 
islands, both in Asia and Europe. 

I must, however, give insertion to the following specimen 
of Turkish grandiloquence, which I have selected because it 
enables me to add the proper designations from the original. 
It is taken from Meninski’s Lexicon, under the title Pad- 
shah : Magnorum mundi principum regumque supremi, ac 
illustrium seculi monarcharum maximi, maris utriusque ac 
terrae domini, {8ultan\ orientis ac occidentis utriusque mon- 
archse ambarum basilicarurn civitatumque sancta- 

rum (Meccse et Medinse) servi, oculi hominum et pupillee 
oculorum, assertoris securitatis et tranquillitatis mortalium, 
aiictoris quietis humanorum cordium, gratia regis invocati 
Dei triumphatoria, et ope gloriosi et benefici Dei fulti victoris, 
magnificentissimi, terribilissimi, potentissimi monarchse {Pad- 
sJtahy^ nostri Sultan Abdnlrehmed Cham, cujus imperii 
{Khilafateh) continuata series nunquam deficeat, imo ex- 
tendetur usque ad finem seculi, felix et fulgida porta.'' 

I return to the history of this title in the East. The 
extent to which it was in use in the fourteenth century is 
well illustrated in the travels of Ibn Batuta. At this time 
Central and Western Asia were divided among a variety of 
principalities, to the rulers of which the title of Saltan is 
almost uniformly applied. The irruptions of the Moguls in 
the previous century had shattered the power of the Turks, 
but had laid the foundation of no strong government, 
except in China. The Othman family was rising into im- 
portance, hut the condition of these countries was such that 
every governor of a province assumed the title of Saltan. 
In Asia Minor only, this traveller names no less than 
ten princes bearing that designation and described as 
the Sultans of different places. In the following passage 
the term is used as the equivalent of ruler. He is speaking 
of the Khan of Kipchak : This Sultan, Mahomed Uzbek, 
is one of the seven great kings of the world ; which are the 
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Sultan of tlie "Wesfe, the Sultan of Egypt and Syria, the 
Sultan of the two Iraks, the Sultan of the Turks Uzbek, the 
Sultan of Turkistan and Marwara el Nahar, the Sultan of 
India, and the Sultan of China/^ This indiscriminate use 
of the term on the part of a traveller is, of course, only to 
be taken as a proof of the sense in which it was popularly 
employed ; but the usage is confirmed by the inscriptions on 
the coins of this period, whether of Turkish or Mogul rulers. 

D’Herbelot says that Timur did not assume the title of 
Sultan until late in his career, that title having been hitherto 
reserved to the family of Jengiz Khan. This remark may 
be assumed to apply to the branch of the family which 
reigned in Turkistan. Coins are extant A with the names of 
Muhammad Khan, the last member of this branch, and that 
of Timur conjoined. In the specimens of the coins of Timur 
and his descendants, which are given by Fraehn, the name 
of Sultan Muhammad Khan is joined not merely with that 
of Timur, but of his son. In those coins of Timur, in which 
his name appears alone, the legend runs simply, Amir Timur 
Gurgan. In the work on the forms in usage in the Egyp- 
tian court, referred to by Quatremere in the appendix 
to his translation of Makrizrs history, mention is made 
of a letter addressed by Timur to Malik Dhaher Barkok; 
the signature of the great conqueror runs simply Timur 
Kurkan. The reply was in the form usually applied to the 
Amirs of those countries, and it is said that Timur took 
great oJffence at the omission of the title Khan. The title 
Sultan was evidently in no great repute, though it is applied 
to him with other designations in the Khutbeh, already 
quoted, and appears on the coins of his descendants. 

This, indeed, appears more conclusively in the memoirs of 
his descendant, the founder of the so-called Mogul dynasty 
in India. In the time of Baber this title was still borne 
by the Patau sovereigns of Dehli, and by the Muhammadan 
rulers in the South, The adversary whose power Baber 
overthrew at the Battle of Paniput is described by him 

' Marsden, vol. i. p, 277. The xasoription runs, ** Sultan Muhammad Khan 
Amir Timur Gurgan.’' 
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as Sultan IbraMm, and lie speaks of the Muhammadan 
rulers in Southern India as the Sultans of the Beccan ; 
but the title had then become so common that in a great 
engagement between the TJzbegs and Turkomans in Central 
Asia, no less than nine Sultans are said to have fallen 
in one of the armies; and a considerable number of the 
oflScers in command of divisions in Baber^s Indian armies 
bear this prefix. We read of Sultans as well as Khans of 
the TJzbegs, but in Baber’s own family the manner in which 
the title was applied leaves some doubt whether it was an 
honorary title or proper name. His own father, who reigned 
at Ferghana, is simply Omer Sheik Mirza, and one of his 
uncles, who reigned at Cabul, is described as Ulugh Beg 
Mirza ; but three of his uncles on his father s side and one 
on his mother’s have the prefix of Sultan. It was also 
applied to some ladies of his family. How little importance 
was attached in his own mind to the title is clear from his 
remark, when he assumed that of Padshah: ^‘Till this time,” 
he says, “the family of Timur Beg, even although on the 
throne, had never assumed any other title than that of 
Mii'za.^ At this period I ordered that they should style me 
Padshah.” 

With the rise of the new dynasty the title declined, and 
almost passed away in Eastern 4-sia. It appears on some of 
the coins of Baber and also of Akbar, but the usual title of 
this dynasty was that of Padshah, or Padshah Ghazi, (victor- 
ious for the faith), a title which was uniformly borne by 
Baber’s successors, even by Shah Alum at the lowest point 
of the fortunes of the family. 

Though assumed by Nadir Shah in the form of Sultan of 
Sultans, it has long since ceased to be the title of any such 
sovereign, except that of Constantinople. Tipu Sahib took 
the title of Sultan on his accession, and we hear of petty 
Muhammadan chiefs in the Indian Archipelago and else- 
where, such as the Sultans of Perak and of Zanzibar, who 
still bear the title. Were it not for its being connected with 
the Ottoman dynasty, one might say that it, like the others 

^ Abbreviation of Aniirzadeb. 
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I have mentioned, has run its course ; hut, even in Turkey, 
one of the titles with which I have still to deal bears a 
higher significance than this ancient title of the family. 

Before quitting this subject I may add a remark on its 
application to females. Sultan originally admitted of both 
genders. Beziah, daughter of Altamsh, reigned at Dehli in 
the thirteenth century as Sultan. The title on her coins 
runs : ^^ The great Sultan Eeziah, of the world and of reli- 
gion."^ ^ In Baber’s time it was applied to several ladies of 
his family. Two of his sisters bore respectively the names 
of Yadgar Sultan Begum and Bokhia Sultan Begum, and 
the name of the mother of the former, who was a concubine, 
was Agha Sultan. The conversion of the word into a female 
title, Sultana, is of Western origin, and seems to have taken 
its rise with the Greeks. Ducange, at the word XovXrdva, 
shows that it was introduced into the language of the Church. 
Cyril Lascaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, applies the term 
to the mother of our Lord, in the sense in which the words 
Our Lady are employed in the West. The quotation runs : 
fjL€ydXr)v ^acrcXlaa-av rrjV /neydXrjv XovXrdvav ti]V nravayiav 
rrjv fcvpiav Trjv thiav rod {')(^pi<JTOv) fi7]T€paJ^ This 
kind of barbarism was not confined to this particular title. 
Selden gives an example of the c;reation of the word Shahana 
for Queen, and applied to the wife of Yakub Beg by Murad II. 

Khalif. 

This title, which was once connected with a wide empire, 
may be almost said to be obsolete; for, although it is assumed 
by the Sultans of Constantinople, who use the title of universal 
Khalif, and claim to inherit the authority of the ancient 
Khalifs of Baghdad, the religious title is merged in their 
territorial authority, and carries very little weight beyond the 
immediate subjects of these princes. 

Some of the sovereigns of this dynasty appear to have used 
it frequently. Leunclavius, quoted by Selden,^ says that he 

^ UaH 

Titles of HonOTiF* 
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had seen it in the letters of Murad III. to the Emperor 
Eudolph II. Selden adds that it appears in letters patent 
of Suliman and Selim IL, the word in the original being 
chaliph o/e«v ‘‘ EhaKf of the World.’’ On the other hand, it 
does not appear in the letter addressed by Achmet to Henry 
IV. of France, of which a French translation is given by 
Selden in the sanie work. In the examples of Turkish titles 
quoted above from Meninski’s Lexicon, it is not applied to the 
sovereign, but his empire is the Khalifat. The title, universal 
Khalif, which I have quoted above, is froiuD’Ohsson, vol. vi. p. 
162 ; but this author, after giving a long list of the terms in use, 
adds that there is no invariable form, much being left to the 
discretion [and bad taste] of the Secretary of the Chanceiy.^ 

The only other instance of the assumption of this title bj^ 
any great sovereign which I have fallen in with is in the 
case of Akber, among specimens of his coinage given in the 
Ayeen Akbery. The inscription on one runs, ‘‘The Sultan of 
Sultans, the most exalted Khalif,” while another is said to 
be struck at the Khalifat of Agra. It will be seen in my 
remarks on the title following this, that the Khalifs were 
more generally spoken of as Commanders of the Faithful, or 
Imams, this being, perhaps, the reason that the historical 
title appears so rarely on coins or public documents. 

This title was originally assumed to denote the spiritual 

- I may here add a ciu?ious passage, given by Selden to show that, in the very 
infancy of the rule of the Ottoman dynasty, tbe title of Xbalif was affected 
by them. Orldian, tbe son of the first Othman, addressed letters to the states 
of the Saracens in Africa and Spain, urging them to attack the Christians in 
Spain. This was translated by a Saracen captive into Latin, and thence into 
Spanish, and afterwards Into French, and was sent with other letters of intelli- 
gence to Edward III. of England. ‘ De moy Goidifa, vn ley Exerif, Savdan, 
seignior sages, fort et puissant seignior de la mesen de Mek du seint haiitesse, 
et en la sue saint vertu fesant justices hauts et basses, eonstreignant sur toux 
constreignants, seignior du railm di Tm’ky et de Pereye, rctenour des terres de 
Hermenye, seignior de la dobble et de les dobbles de la more mervailouso, per- 
ceinor de les feblcs ore anutz eu la saint ley Mabomet, seignior do la fort espee 
de Elias et de David que tua.’ — My book instructs mo no further, hut is here 
torn. Goidifa is Calipha." 

I should suppose that the expression “la dobble et les dobbles de la mere 
raervailouse” has reference to the claim of lordship over the two seas and of 
the two continents. 

It has been pointed out to me that the Euxine received the title of wonderful 
from Herodotus. Darius sitting in the temple of Jupiter, while preparing for the 
passage of the Bosphorus, casts his eyes over the Euxine, to which the historian 
adds : Elvra h^LoBiTirov, TreXayay ydp awdyTcoj/ 7re(pvK€ &aviJ,a(rTici)Taros. iv. B5, 
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natiire of tke new governm is said that Abubekr, the 

immediate successor of Muhammad, would take no other title 
than KhaUfah'^ resiil a/M, the Vicegerent of the sent of G-od; 
and it was applied to all his successors until the final extinction 
of the Khalifat of Baghdad in the thirteenth century a.d. 
This empire received its first shock in the second century of 
the Ilejra ; the unwieldy empire rapidly fell to pieces, and the 
dignity was assumed by a member of the family of Ommiah, 
who founded a Khalifat dynasty in Spain, and, after the fall 
of Baghdad, one of the family of the last Khalif escaped to 
Egypt, and was recognized as Khalif, but without any tem- 
poral authority. A great prestige attached to this dignity, 
long after the Khalifs themselves ceased to lead the armies of 
the Faithful, and, in the lowest ebb of their power, they con- 
ferred titles and dignities, and disposed of provinces with the 
same confident assurance as the Popes of Eome. 

The ecclesiastical character of their rule is recognized by 
contemporary European writers. The term Khalif is fre- 
quently rendered Papa or Pope, and, in a passage of Join- 
ville, quoted by Selden, the Khalif of Baghdad is described as 
‘‘F Apostle des Sarazins,^’ the term apostle being frequently 
applied to the Pope. Matthew of Paris writes, terra de 
Baldach habitat papa Saracenorum, qui Oaliphus appellatur 
et tenetiir in lege eorum et adoratur sicut Pontifex maximiis 
apud nos.^^ 

In the palmy days of their power their court was one of 
great magnificence, and, even in its decline, the person of 
the Khalif was treated with the greatest respect, by the rude 
soldiers that stripped them of power. The Seljuk Sultans held 
their stirrups, and conducted them on foot to the mosque, 
unless invited by the pontiff to mount ; while a strip of black 
velvet was suspended from one of the windows of the palace, 
which was called the sleeve of fhe Khalif, and all the officers 
of state were expected to kiss it daily, and prostrate them- 
selves on the threshold of the palace gate.^ 

^ Selden points out tliat tlie word Khialif appears in its literal sense as vice or 
avri in the Syriac version of the Scriptures, where, in St. M atthew^ Archelans 
is said to reign instead » of or in place of Herod. The Syriac has Chealaph 

5^ D’Herhelot. \ , 
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In Egypt they were little more than puppets in the hands 
of the Mamluk princes^, though their authority was always 
appealed to, on accessions or usurpations, and their court was 
surrounded with a certain amount of pomp and dignity. A 
very' graphic account is given, in Makrizi’s history, of the 
i*eception of the first of this line of Khalifs, by Daher Bibars, 
then ruler at Cairo. Intelligence reached him that the son 
of the Abbasside Ehalif, Daher Abu ISTasr Muhammad, was on 
his way to Damascus, under the escort of a body of Arabs. 
He was said to have escaped from Baghdad when it fell into 
the hands of the Moguls,, and, having passed several years 
in obscurity among the Arabs of Irak, was now about to 
throw himself on the protection of Bibars. The Mamluk 
prince gave orders to the governors of all the towns to receive 
with the highest honour the descendant of the Prophet but 
it became necessary to verify the strange narrative, and the 
suspicions regarding the validity of the claim were probably 
heightened by a fact, mentioned by Abulfeda, that this descend- 
ant of the Khalifs was mrp black. The Amirs, whom he con- 
sulted, assured him that the Arab chiefs* who formed the escort 
were known and trustworthy, and so preparation was* made for 
his reception. The cortege which accompanied him* gathered 
in numbers as he proceeded ; and when he reached Cairo, the 
whole town turned out to meet him. The Sultan advanced 
with his whole court, followed by all his forces, the principal 
inhabitants, and the Muezzins. Jews and Christians are 
said to have taken a part in the proceedings, bearing with 
them, the former the Pentateuch, and the latter the Gospels. 
The Ehalif, clothed in the attire of the Abbassides, accompanied 
by the Sultan, entered Cairo by the gate called Bab annassir 
(gate of victory), and he was conducted to a palace prepared 
for him. A Court was afterwards held, when the Sultan sat 
by his side without any mark of dignity, and a long pro- 
ceeding ensued for the purpose of verifying the truth of 
his descent from the old line; the proceedings were then 
embodied in a formal document by the Kadi al kadat. 
'Whereupon the Sultan did homage to the Commander of the 
Faithful, engaging to follow the precepts of the Book of God 
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and every rule of good government ; and his example was 
followed by the other dignitaries, and the Khalif, in grati- 
tude, delivered to the Sultan an act of investiture, by which 
he conferred on him, not only the countries subject to Mu- 
hammadan rule, but all those that he could, with the aid of 
God, conquer from the unbelievers^ 

Ifotwithstanding these outward demonstrations of respect, 
the Khalifs in Egypt exercised no influence over the politics 
of the country. Their authority was appealed to, to sanction 
the military revolutions, of which Egypt was then frequently 
the scene, but which they did not control. A passage from 
Peter Martyr, (quoted by Selden), giving an account of the 
inauguration of a new Sultan, shows how completely the 
spiritual authority was kept in subjection to the temporal. 
The passage runs thus : “ A summo eorum pontifice Mam- 
metes (the Mamluk prince) confirmatur. Habent nempe et 
ipsi sumrnum pontificem, ad quern hujus imperii machina, si 
^gyptii homines essent, pertineret. Jus suum, ut cseteri 
consuevere, Mammeti Cairi regiam tenenti, trium millium 
auri drachmarum pretio pontifex vendidit. Is califfas dicitur. 
E tribunali, Soldano stanti pedibus, vitae necisque liberam 
potestatem proestat. Ipse descendit, se ipsum spoliat, Sol- 
danum imperaturum induit, abit privatus, permanet in imperio 
Mammetes.^^ 

This title is so immediately connected with that of 
Commander of the Faithful, that I will proceed at once to 
the history of this latter appellation, which has been assumed 
to carry with it an imperial significance. 

^ Makrizi’s History, QiiatrexneTe’s translation, yoI. i. p. 146. Tko Rhalif 
subsequently delivered the Khotbeh at the Great Mosque, and pronounced a very 
long discourse, in which there was another conveyance of all the countries which 
the Sultan’s arms could conquer. There is much more in detail of the fetes and 
honours done to the new Pontiff, extending over many pages. His success en- 
couraged a rival pretender to the dignity. The Khalif , after parting from the 
Sultan, proceeded under an escort in the direction of Aleppo, and encountered, 
on his way, this new claimant, who had an escort of 700 Turkoman cavaliers. 
The Khalif proposed terms, and invited him to act with him to raise the house of 
Abbas, The pretender,’' as he is called, accepted the proposal, and received 
honourable treatment. 
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Commander op the Faithful. 

This title, though not so well known to^European his« 
torians, has been more widely spread and more durable than 
that of Khalif. Its origin is thus described by D’Herbelot, 
Omar, the second Khalif, when elected on the death of Abu- 
bekr, represented to the assembled chiefs the difficulty he 
would experience in styling himself the Vicar 5f the Vice, 
and that the difficulty would increase with each successor. 
Whereupon Mogairah, son of Shaab, addressed Omar thus: 

My lord, you are our Amir. We are, by the grace of God, 
Al-Mumenin, the Faithful; receive the title, if it please you, of 
Amir al Mumenin.^’ The proposal was well received, and it 
was ever after borne by those who assumed to be the successors 
of Muhammad, and it was the only title ever borne by them. 

The title Amir, Commander, is commonly rendered im* 
perator, and was borne by the generals of the armies of the 
faithful, and afterwards by those who ruled provinces under 
the real or nominal authority of the Khalifs, until it was 
superseded bj^ that of Sultan. The Amir al Omra, Com- 
mander of the Commanders, was the usual designation of 
the chief minister of the Khalifs, and played an important 
part in their history, and has also been in use under Turkish 
and other Muhammadan governments. Like other sovereign 
titles, that of Amir is still in use, though it has long since 
ceased to be specially connected with rule or military command. 

But the term Amir was, in early Muhammadan times, not 
confined to commanders of high rank. Makrizi, in his 
history of the Alamluk Sultans, speaks of the Arabs who 
came to the aid of one of these rulers against the Tartars, as 
under their Amirs, as if they were sheiks or chiefs ; but in 
the Turkish armies of this period it was a title of command 
of a special grade, conferred by the Sultan himself. On one 
occasion, I observe, mention is made of an Amir of ten. De 
Joinville rightly understood the purport of the name, where 
he states : “ Quand le Souldan estoit en personne en guerre 
combatant, celuy des chevaliers de la Haulcqua, qui mieux 
s'esprouvoit et faisoit des faiz d^armes, le Souldan le faisoit 
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Admiral, ou capitaine, ou bien lui bailloit et donnoit charge 
de gens d’armes, selon ce quhl le meritoit ; et que plus faisoit, 
plus lui donnoit le Soultan.^’ 

The Ilaulqua^ or Halkah, or circle, was the body* 

guard of the prince, which, under some sovereigns, became an 
army. Saladin is said to have had ten thousand under his 
direct command. They were purchased slaves, and, by force 
of circumstances, became a warrior caste, like the J anissaries, 
and are well known to history as the Mamluks of this period. 

But my concern is chiefly with the Amirs of the Faithful. 
This title was retained bj’’ these ecclesiastical rulers long after 
they ceased to be warriors. It was not until the fifth century 
of the Hejra that it was borne by any other prince than the 
Khalif. Malik. Shah, the third of the line of the Seljuk 
dynasty, had it conferred on him by the reigning Khalif, who, 
according to D’Herbelot, sent a special embassy to confirm 
him in the title and power of Sultan, adding also this special 
dignity, hitherto reserved by the Khalifs to themselves. It 
had, indeed, been already applied to Mahmud of Ghazni, in the 
inscription on the minaret or pillar raised to his memory, of 
which I have given the translation in a former page, and on 
that, near Ghazni, raised to his successor Masaud."^ Within a 
very few years of the date of the accession of Malik Shah, it 
was conferred on a prince of the Marabut dynasty in Western 
Africa, by the Moorish chiefs who had invited him to come 
to their aid in Spain. This prince, Yusuf ben Tashfin, de- 
feated Alphonso'YI. of Leon and Castile in a great battle 
near Badajoz. An Arabic writer, quoted by Makrizi in his 
treatise on Musalman coins, says that, after the battle, 
thirteen kings elected and proclaimed him Amir of the Mus- 
almans, and that he was the first of this race of rulers who 
bore the title.^ 

^ Soe Thomas on the Coins of the Kings of G-hazni (J onrn, R. A. S. Vol. XYIL). 
Em*ther evidence of the assumption of the title by Mashnd is given in the same 
essay, in a quotation by an Arabic writer. The act in which it appears was 
agreed to by this sovereign a.h. 423. 

Marsden, vol. i. j)p. 348-9. Marsden quotes from De Sacy^s translation of 
Makrizi : “ II se tronva pres de lui treize rots que I’^lurent et le proclamerent 
Emir des Musiilmans. O’est le premier des rots dtt Magreb qne ait porte ce titre.” 
The title borne by the heads of governments in Spain and North Africa at this 
time was the old Arabic one ot a-nd' it appears on the coinage of this 
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After this it came into more frequent use, especially with 
the rulers of North Africa. Selden gives instances of its 
use by these rulers, both on coins and letters, and refers to 
Scaliger, who had seen it in letters addressed by the Emperors 
(sioj of Fez and Morocco to the States of the Low Goiin- 
tries, and he adds that he himself had seen it, in their letters 
to Elizabeth and James.^ He also mentions that the Sultans 
of Constantinople assumed the same title somewhat modified 
— Padshah Mumlmin. 

It is curious to find it applied to the reigning Ehalif on a 
coin of Jengiz Khan. At no period of the career of this con- 
queror had he shown any respect for the Muhammadan religion. 
On the contrary, when he entered Bokhara, he is said to have 
ascended the reading desk of a mosque and thrown the Koran 
under the hoofs of his horses. He and his descendants were 
tolerant as to religious usages, and it is possible that this word 
may have been introduced into his coinage, from motives of 
policy, after his conquest of Kharizm and Khorasan. If so, 
he, certainly failed to conciliate the believers. Abulfeda, 
describing the events of the year 616 of the Hejra (a.d. 
1219), says that never did the Moslems undergo such trials 
from the Franks on the one hand, and from the Tatar irrup- 
tion under Jengiz Khan, piously adding, On whom be the 
curse of God ! ^ 

sovereign, wlio is styled Al Amir Tusuf hen Tashfin. An extract from Abulfeda 
is given by Marsden, confirming tbe fact of the assumption of the title of the 
Khalifs. That on "Yusufs coins appears as Amir U Mumenin, 

1 Selden quotes a passage from Matthew of Paris to the effect that J ohn of 
England sent a secret embassy to one of these potentates, offering to turn Muham- 
madan. The chronicler styles him Admiralinm Murmelinm, quern vulgus mira- 
momelinum vocat.” * The embassy may be apocryphal, but the chronicler may he 
quoted in proof of the recognition of the title at this period. The naval title 
Admiral is distinctly traced to this Arabic original. Selden points ont that the 
monkish historians of the holy wars are full of these Admirabiles, xidmiralii, and 
Ammiralli. De Joinville calk them Admiraulx, and speaks of the Admiranlx 
d’Egypte or Admiraulx de Babiloyne. So Milton compares Satan’s spear to 

“ The mast 
Of some great 

Amirals or admirals were known to the Genoese in the twelfth century, and the 
office is mentioned in English history in the century following. The first English 
admiral was W. de Leybourne, who was appointed by Edward I. under the title 
Admiral de la mer du Roi d* AngUUrre, 

2 The coin to which I refer is given in Mr. Thomas’s Essay on the Coins of 
the Kings of Ghazni, Vol. IX. p. 385. The name which precedes the title is 
that of the Khalif then reigning at Baghdad — ^Kasir le din Illah. 
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The prestige of this great name long survived the decline 
of the power of the Khalifs, It had been usual in coinage 
to add the title of the reigning Ehalif. Of this there are 
frequent instances on coins of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. After the fall of Baghdad, the Khalifs in Egypt, 
though little more than domestic chaplains of the warrior 
caste that ruled, wei*e courted by distant potentates. The 
head of the rising Ottoman family applied to Egypt for a 
confirmation of a new title. Gibbon thus describes the 
event : The humble title of Emir was no longer suitable to 

the Ottoman greatness, and Bajazet condescended to accept 
a patent of Sultan from the Caliphs who served in Eg 3 qDt 
under the j^oke of the Mamelukes, a last and frivolous hom- 
age, that was yielded by force of opinion, by the Turkish 
conquerors, to the house of Abbas and the successors of the 
Arabian prophet.’^ ^ 

It is less surprising to hear of a weak Patan ruler at Dehli 
making a similar application to one of these dependent 
Khalifs. The passage describing it is quoted in full, from 
Ferishta, by Marsden, and it is so curious, as illustrative of 
the superstitious importance which was attached to the acts 
of the Khalifs, that I make no apology for inserting it here : 
^'In the year 743 (says the historian) doubts arose in the 
mind of the Sultan regarding the legality of his title to the 
sovereignty of India, unsanctioned as it was by the consent 
of a Khalif of the house of Al-Abbds. Whilst deliberating 
on the means by which this defect could be repaired, he ob- 
tained information that the rulers of Egypt had been induced, 
from certain considerations, to raise an individual of the race 
to the honours of the Khalifat. Having satisfied himself of 
this, he instantly did homage, in secret, to the exalted per- 
sonage, whose name he ordered to be placed on the coinage 
instead of his own. He likewise prohibited throughout the 
city the public reading of the customary prayers on the 
weekly days of assembly and the festivals, and having 
employed two or three months in preparing a suitable ad- 
dress to the Khalif, at length despatched it to Egypt. In 
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744 the messenger returned, and along with him came the 
Sa’id Sarsari, who was the bearer of a diploma from the 
Khalif, investing the Sultan with full possession of the 
government, together with a royal dress. On this occasion 
he advanced ten or twelve miles to meet the Sa’id (descendant 
of the Prophet), attended by the whole body of the nobles 
and men of the learned professions. After kissing the feet 
of the holy man, he placed the diploma of the Khalif on 
his own head, and marched with it several paces on foot. 
In honour of it he caused commemorative buildings to he 
erected in the city, and scattered money amongst the people. 
He directed that the public prayei's, which had for a time 
been suspended, should be resumed on the appointed days, 
and the name of the Khalif should be pronounced in the 
Khutbeh ; excluding therefrom the names of all the former 
Saltans of Dehli, even that of his own father, who had not 
reigned with the necessary sanction. On the embroidered 
borders of his robes and on the friezes of his buildings the 
Khalifas name was displayed. With his own hand he wrote 
an address, containing numberless expressions of humility 
and submissive homage, and having selected from the jewels 
of his treasury a precious gem of incomparable beauty, he 
gave it, together with the writing, in charge to the mes- 
senger, in order to their being delivered to the Khalif, in 
Egypt.” 

It is not surprising to see the head of an effete dynasty, 
that was soon to give way before the conquering arms of 
Timur and his descendants, seek for a religious sanction to 
his rule. It is more significant of the importance attached 
to the ancient headship of the empire that Timur himself was 
glad to avail himself of any link that connected him with 
the government established by the Prophet. 

In the fifth book of the narrative which bears the name 
of his Memoirs, the events are described connected with his 
accession to the headship of the state. There were other 
claimants, and the question was referred to an assembly con- 
vened by Syud Abul Berk^t (the father of blessings). It 
was proposed that a prince, descended from the great 
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Jengiz, should be placed on the throne, and Timur should 
be his deputy ; but AbuT Berkat appealed to those present, 
both as Turks and as Musalmans, to recognize the services 
already rendered by Timur, and added, that after the fall of 
the Khalifs, the inheritance of Muhammad and his claim of 
sovereignty fell to the descendants of the Prophet, of whom 
he was one, and so, in conjunction with the other Syuds, he 
pronounced the Amir Timur deputy of the Khalifs, and ap- 
pointed him ruler over all the Musalmans in Turan. One 
of Timur’s rivals insisted on the question being decided by 
lot ; but the lot fell on Timur, ^^and they were all ashamed,” 
so proceeds the narrative. 

In the inauguration of the new rule, which followed, the 
Syuds took the lead, and when, on the Kid of Eamzan, Timur 
went to the mosque, he was invited to commence the service. 
Timur hesitated to take the part of Imam ; but one and all 
declared him to be the successor of the Khalifs, patron of 
their religion, guardian of the Holy Land, and protector of 
the servants of God.^ 

This superstitious respect for the authority of the Khalifs 
continued to appear on coins of Indian sovereigns, both 
in Dehli and in Bengal.^ Sometimes it went no further 
than to say that the coin was struck in the name of the 
Commander of the Faithful, with a prayer for the per- 
petuity of the Khalifat, omitting the name. But when all 
doubts were removed as to the extinction of the Khalifat, 
it came to be the practice to introduce the names of the 
immediate successors of the Prophet. In one instance, a 
coin of Shir Shah, a soldier of fortune, who drove Humayun 
from Hindustan and reigned for a time in Dehli, is said to 
have been struck by the authority (i,e. under the auspices) of 

^ Memoirs of Timur, translated by Major Stewart, pp. 135, 6. 

2 An exception to this general remark will he found in soiUe of the coins 
of Kuth*ud din Muharik Skah, who reigned in Eelili a.h. 716-720. ^ This 
young man was a wretched voluptuary, and during his short reign exhibited 
no abilities or vigour. Ferishta offers an apology for recording his excesses. 
This special coinage was, probably, the result of some drunken freak. The 
prince is described on some of them as “ the Supreme Imam, Klialifah of the 
God of lieaveu and earth.'’ ThomaSj^^Ohronicles of the l^athhu Kings of Dehli, 

. pp. 179-182. ^ 
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the Commander of the Faithful, Ledin illah^ one of the Ab« 
basside Khalifs of Baghdad, who died three centuries before 
this time.^ But at this period the introduction of the names 
of the successors of Muhammad is to be understood merely as 
an expression of orthodoxy, Le. the profession of the Sunnite 
faith of the reigning prince. A common formulary is to 
introduce their attributes, By the truth of Abubekr and 
the justice of Omar, by the modesty of Othman and the 
knowledge of Aly.^' ^ The coins of the Mogul sovereigns of 
Hindustan are frequently said to be struck at the seat of the 
Khalifat — Agra or Shahjehanabad. In these later times, 
the title of Commander of the Faithful seems to have 
dropped out of use. Kothing probably contributed so power- 
fully to this as the great schism of the Muhammadans, 
While the Indian rulers paraded the symbols of the Sunnites, 
the Persian kings displayed those of the Shi’ ah faith, setting* 
forth the names or the distinguishing qualities of the twelve 
Imams. One sovereign is said to be the servant of the 
king of the age, another the dog of the Commander of the 
Faithful.^ In both cases the allusion is said to be to one of 
the Imams, whose special sanctity led him to be spoken of 
with these titles. But when this celebrated title came to 
be applied to saints of a distant age, we may assume that 
it had long since lost its imperial significance. 

It cannot be said, however, to be extinct. In a recent 
revolution at Constantinople the question put to the Ulema 
was whether it was lawful to depose the Commander of the 
Faithful, under the circumstances detailed. According to the 
princij>ies laid down by orthodox writers, the sovereignty of 


^ Marsden, vol. ii. p. 549. The expression is curions— 

Alt 

Marsden, vol. ii, p. 641 — 

^ j 

Marsden, vol. ii. pp. 463, 465. The expression on the first coin is 
i^A;j, on the latter , 
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the true helievers must be one, indivisible, and absolute. A 
dictum of the Prophet is quoted in support of this, that one 
scabbard cannot contain two swords. Legal authorities have 
accordingly pronounced against any division of the empire, 
and against the co-existence of two Ehalifs. Such dogmas 
have been rendered null and void by the force of events, but 
powerful sovereigns have re-asserted the claim, and when 
the Ottoman family rose to power it was asseirted wherever 
their arms could reach. A colourable title was^ obtained by 
the cession of the rights of the last of the Abbasside Khalifs, 
on the conquest of Egypt by Selim, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century of our era. In the year following, Selim 
received the homage of the Sheriff of Mecca, who presented 
to him the keys of the Kaaba by the hands of his son. It is 
laid down by legal authorities that the true Khalif must 
be of Koreish blood, and this double cession on the part of 
members of the same family is relied upon as the founda- 
tion of the spiritual claim. Bolder authorities, quoted by 
D’Ohsson, rest the claim to allegiance on the- law of con- 
quest, but such doctrines are not peculiar to Muhammadan 
lawyers. 

The Empire so founded has combined the most perfect 
union of spiritual with temporal sway within its own do- 
minions. According to legal phraseology, the title Sultan 
expresses the temporal, that of Imam, the spiritual sway of 
the head of the State, while that of Khalif indicates the union 
of the two. The latter title implies claims of rightful succes- 
sion, but the career of the Ehalifs presents some awkward- 
facts, which render any such pretensions of no weight. 
Accordingly the true Khalifat is held, by the school whose 
authority is accepted by the Ottomans, to have lasted only 
thirty years. The title usually applied to the head of the 
State is that of Imam, implying only headship of the con- 
gregation, as no sacerdotal functions are exercised by the 
chief of the believers, beyond taking the lead in public 
worship ; but, by an easy figure, it is applied to the headship 
of the Moslem world, and this supremacy has been wddely 
recognized. When D’Ohsson wrote, it is. said to have been 
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recognized by the Sunnis, of both Asia and Africa.'^ How 
tenaciously it was upheld appears from the events connected 
with the treaty of Kana-rdji, at the close of the war with 
Eussia in 1774. One of the articles recognized the claim to 
civil independence of the Khan of the Crimea. This struck 
a blow at the spiritual claims of the Porte, and it is said that 
this affront to his dignity was felt more keenly than the loss 
of a province.^ 

The headship of the Ottoman sovereign over States which 
hold to the same doctrines has been not unfrequently recog- 
nized in very recent times ; but it is difficult to pronounce 
how much there has been of political rather than religious 
motive in these transactions. It has been brought to my 
notice that application was made a few years since, through 
the British Government of Cape Colony, on behalf of the 
Malay settlers, for a Cadi of the true orthodox belief, and 
the application was graciously acceded to by the government 
of Constantinople. A more complete recognition of the 
supremacy of the Sultan has been recently offered by the 
chief of Kashgar. This soldier of fortune, who bore the 
title of Atalik Ghazi, has accepted from the Porte that of 
Amir which, according to Musalman tradition, expresses the 
relation between the Commander of the Faithful and a general 
of his armies. His nephew, Yakub Khan, proceeded to 

1 Tableau General de rEnipire Ottoma.ii. The work was published late in 
the eighteenth century. His account of the religious and civil jurisprudence 
is based on the Multeka ul Ahhur, the principal work in repute throughout tlio 
empire. 

Article HI. of th,e treaty provides for the complete independence of the 
Tatars of the Crimea in all civil matters, including the election of their Khans, 
The proviso relating to the spiritual supremacy of the Porte runs as follows : 

Quant atix ceremonies de religion, comme les Tartares professent le mCune culte 
que les Musulmans ils se regleront A Tegard de sa hautesse comme Grmxl Galife 
du Mahometism selon les preceptes que leur prescrit leur loi, sans aucune prejudice ^ 
neanmoins de la confirmation de leur liherte politique et civile.’' 

The attempt to distinguish between civil and religious liberty presented diffi- 
culties that threatened a new rupture. The Porte refused to recognize Shahin 
Gcrai, and release him from obedience in temporal matters, except on the con- 
dition that the Khan should acknowledge his spiritual supremacy. But as the 
Court of Constantinople insisted on appointing Mollas and Cadis, as heretofore, 
there seemed no prospect of an adjustment. The question was finally set at 
rest by the Convention of Ainarly-Cawak in 1779, under the mediation of the 
French Government. This act was, in fact, a confirmation of that of 1774, and 
prepared t)ie way for the cession of the Crimea to Russia by Shahin .Qerai in 
^ I7B1, which was formally recognized by the Porte in 1784. . , . 
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Constantinople for the purpose of establishing a closer relation 
between the governments, and, on his return, it was publicly 
aniiouiiced at the festival of the A’ed Kurban (28th January, 
1874) that the Sultan had assumed the protectorate of Kash- 
gar. This took place while Sir Douglas Forsyth's mission 
Avas at the court, and some coins were struck at the time, 
specimens of which have been placed in my hands. They 
bear merely the name of the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, with the 
addition, ^‘struck at the guarded or protected 
Kashgar." This does not involve more than a i*ecognition of 
political superiority. The word which I have rendered pro- 
tected appears frequently on coins of different Mogul families 
in Central Asia, and has been interpreted in the sense of 

fortified " or the fort." Fraehn renders it the (divinely) 
guarded (divinitus custodiendas). The recognition of the 
Sultan's superiority is sufficiently indicated by the use of his 
name, without reference to this epithet. 

Shah or Padshah. 

1 assume that the former word is a corruption of Kshatriya, 
or rather of the word which is used for King in the ancient 
inscriptions of Persia. D'Herbelot does indeed show that 
the word Shah bore several significations in the ancient 
Persian, such as pre-eminence— the cost of anything — King 
or Prince; but the change from the 'wordi Klmhayathiya,^ 
the title applied to Darius, is not difficult, and is supported 
by the instances given by Sir H. Rawlinson of the change 
from the guttural of the first letter of this title to the sh of 
modern Persian, as in the case of IChshapa, ^ night,' to 
Shiih} We have also words apparently derived from the 
same root, connected with regal government, such as Fhsha- 
trapa^ Satrap, in the Behistun inscription, and Akhasteranim 
of the Book of Esther. ® I cannot doubt that the name 

^ This is the renderjing of Sii' H. Rawlinson. That of Burnouf is Khchayo^ 
which brings us still nearer to the modern word. 

2 Jouniai R.A.S. Vol. X. p. 86, 

3 Chap. viii. 10, 14, where the word is rendered “camels” in the Autho- 
rized Version. The author of the Speaker’s Commentary on this book con- 
siders that Haug and Bcrtheau hay© shown clearly that the word is really an 
adjectite and means “ royal.” 
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K^ishaijarsha of tlie Omieiform inscriptions which is rendered 
Xerxes, and the Arthk^Miatra^ Artaxerxes, are of royal sig- 
nificance. The use of a title as a proper name is, we have 
seen, of frequent usage in later times. 

We have the same title slightly modified in the Zend. 
Haug gives, among other points of resemblance between the 
legends of the Zenda vesta and the Veda, the geiiei’a! agree- 
ment in the stories of Yima KhshaMa and Ydmci and he 
concludes that KhsJiaeta is identical with Raja^ Xing. The 
same author traces the proper name Bhaputra (the Sapor of 
Roman historians), as it appears in the inscription at Haji- 
abad, to KhsJiatJirapiithray as it would have sounded in ancient 
Persian.^ We have not the means of tracing the changes 
which the ancient title underwent after the fall of the 
Achaemenides, for the Greek language prevailed, and no 
inscriptions in the vernacular Persian are extant during the 
reigns of the dynasty of the Arsacids. We derive very little 
light from Persian historians, the old records being a mass of 
fables. It is said, indeed, by an Arabic author on geography, 
who wrote in the tenth century, Abu Rihan, better known as 
Albiruni, that the Xharismian records show that a family 
named Shahiyah, and supposed to be descended from Cyrus, 
reigned over that country from the time of the Achmmenians 
to the Muhammadan invasion, with the exception of a Scythic 
interregnum of ninety- two years.^ The title Shah must have 
prevailed in Persia during this period, though we have no 
direct evidence as to the sovereigns to whom it was applied. 
It may be sufficient to point out that when Firdusi, who 
wrote in the tenth century of our era, gathered up the 
legends of his country in his great epic, the Bliali-nameh ^ 
it was the ordinary designation of king in the language. 

It seems strange that the Sassanians, who revived the 
ancient religion, and employed the vernacular language on 
their coins and inscriptions, should have preferred a title of 
Arabic or Chaldee origin, Malkan Malka^ to the old Persian 
title ; especially as the founder of the dynasty, Artaxerxes, bore 

^ Hang’s Essays, pp. 45, 234. 

® Eawiinson, Essays on Central 
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a name compounded of it. We are indeed told by tbe author 
of the Zeemit-ul-Tuarichi(^oi^ihj Malcolm, that after one of 
his victories he was hailed in the field with the title of 
Shahan 8hah} Another prince of the same dynasty, Baharam 
the Third, also bore, according to D’Herbelot, the same high- 
sounding title ; but it does not appear, from the inscriptions 
of princes of this period, to have superseded the Semitic title 
which they usually bore. 

After the rise of the Muhammadan power, we have frequent 
instances of the use of Shah as a proper name, but not as a 
title of sovereignty, until comparatively modern times, when 
it was assumed by the sovereigns of the Sufi dynasty, who 
reigned from the close of the fifteenth centur}/- till the time 
of Nadir Shah, and it is the special title of the Kings of 
Persia at the present day. It was a favourite title or proper 
name, (it is difiScult to distinguish between them), of the 
Turks of the house of Seljuk. As they entered on their 
career of conquest through Kharism, it seems probable that 
they accepted a title which was popular in this portion of 
their dominions. Several of the governors of that pro- 
vince, under the Seljuk princes, broke loose from their 
dominion. Among them we have one named Soliman 
Shah, and the peculiar combination of Sultan Shah, a title 
which was also borne by one of the Seljuk princes that 
reigned in Kerman. Among the several branches of the 
Seljuk princes, I find three bearing the name of Arslan Shah 
and three of Malik Shah, one of whom became governor of 
Khorassan, under his father, Sultan of Kharism. 

In all these provinces the Persian language prevailed, and 
the title was evidently assumed as one of honour, long 
recognized in the country. When I add to these instances 
the fact that two of the sons of Timur bore the name of 
Shah, Miran Shah, and Shah Rokh^ and that nearly every 
member of a dynasty which ruled at Shiraz in the fourteenth 

^ Malcolm’s History, vol. i. p. 91. 

^ This title, according to D’Herhelot, “was given by Timnr to bis son because 
he received tidings of Ms birth "whiie playing at chess, and the father had just 
made the move by which the king k chesokmated by the Book or Castle. The move 
in Persian k called Shah Eokh. 
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century bore this name,^ it is apparent that the title, though 
not superseding that of Sultan, was very much in use, and 
conjoined with it in Persia and Central Asia, very much in 
the same way that Malik was empWed in the west. 

But, during this period of Turkish domination in xisia, 
Persian literature was highly cultivated at many of the courts 
of these princes.® Persian writers of genius gave a tone to 
the tastes and sentiments of their rulers, as did the Greeks 
to their Eoman conquerors, and the old regal title of the 
subject race came gradually into use and finally superseded 
those of Arabic origin. 

Similar remarks will apply to the Muhammadan rulers of 
India, where Persian became the language of literature and 
of business, and Persians were largely emplo5^ed in offices 
of trust and power. The title Shah came early into use in 
India, and forms part of the names of many of the Patan 
sovereigns, and also of the Kings of the Deccan. It is used 
capriciously, like any other proper name, and always as the 
second term. In no case is it employed as the distinguishing 
title of a dynasty. That of Sultan always takes the first place 
in inscriptions. I take an example at random from Mr. 
Thomas’s work on the coins of these rulers, that of the thir- 
teenth in the list. It runs thus: ^‘The Great Sultan, Eukn- 
ud-din Ibrahim Shah, son of Firuz Shah/’ ^ Even when the 
title Shahinshah is employed, it occupies a second place. 
Thus the inscription of Muhammad bin Sam, better known as 

^ Malcolm, vol. i. p. 447. 

® Mr. Elpliinstone, in his History of India, offers some excellent remarks on 
the characteristics of the Arab, Tatar, and Persian races, which I should be 
tempted to quote, were it not for their length. The Turks have displayed great 
military qualities, and by force of character have maintained their dominion over 
subject races for centuries, both in the East and West, hut, unlike the Arabs, they 
have, as Mr. Elphinstone remarks, neither founded a religion nor introduced a 
literature ; and so far from impressing their own stamp on others, they have imiver- 
sfdly melted into that of the nation among whom they settled They have, 
however, availed themselves of the aptitude for business shown by the conquered 
races, whether Persians or Hindus. The talents and ingenuity of the Persians 
have enabled them, though depressed by despotic rulers, to make a fio'ure in 
history out of proportion to their number, or the resom’ces of their territory. — 

, See Elphinstone’s India, book v. cap. iii., 

^ The Clironioles of the Path^n Eings of Dehli, p. 155. 
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Malimacl Gfliori^ on tlie Kutb Minar at Delili/ runs : Tlie 
mighty Sultan, the great Shahinshah,'' etc.^ 

Light is thrown on this subject from an unexpected quarter. 
The inscription on the Allahabad column, in honour of 
Sa m lid ra Gupta, one of a line of powerful sovereigns that 
reigned, in the north of India, during the first centuries of 
the Christian era, gives an account of the nations or princes 
from whom he received or claimed tribute. Among them 
were found the titles Shald, and 8MhanshaIu, 

Mr. James Prinsep, in his paper on this inscription, ‘^ points 
out that the foimier title, the heaven-descended Idng/^ is 
analogous to the well-known triple inscription of the Parthian 
kings, EKFENOTS ©EUN, or to that on the Sassanian coins, ^^off- 
spring of the divine race of God. ’h It has been recent!}^ 
pointed out by Mr. Thomas that the terms Devaptdra and 
ShaJu appear severally on the coins of Vasudeva, Raja of 
Mathura. We have thus evidence of the existence of these 
two forms as recognized titles in India, or beyond its limits, at 
the period of this sovereign's reign, which has been severally 
referred by writers to the second, the fourth, and the fifth 
centuries of our era ; while the Indo-Bactrian c6ins, on which 
the title Shahi aj)pears, form a link by which they may be 
traced to their source in Central Asia. 

There is no trace of it on any known inscription from this 
time till the tenth century of our era. Mr. R. S. Poole,^ of 
the British Museum, has drawn my attention to a coin of the 
Buweyhee family, who ruled over Pars at the latter epoch, 
in which the title appears. The princess titles run II Malik 
Bkalian Shah Buhd eel BowkL Somewhat later it appears 

^ Solclcn gives several instances of the use of Shah in the middle ages, and 
before the assumption of the title by the reigning family of Persia ; hut tlie old 
writers to whom he refers are chiefly Greek. Malik Shah becomes MeXi^a. In 
some instances it is applied to the ruler of a particular country, as Kep/iacraa the 
King of Kcrma, and :^eyavcraa King of the Seganes. Selden says that the 
Persians call the Pope Jlimsha. I suspect that Rum in this case is the Jium of 
the Seljiik monarchy. Selden points out that in the instances which he has come 
across it is applied to petty sovereigns or governors of provinces, 

2 Journal As. Soc. Bengal, voL vi, p. 974. 

® Catalogne of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, voL ii. pp. 213, 214. 
The coin of this prince’s son is given by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his paper 
on inedited Arabic coins, where the same title appears. Journal R.A.S. VoL TIL 
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in a title of honour conferred by the Khalif, and it may have 
been so in the above instance. Abulfeda, describing the re- 
ception by Malek el Adil of the embassy from the Khalif in 
the year 604 a.h., mentions that the envoy in conveying the 
diploma conferred on the prince the titles ot ShaMnshah, 
Malik il Maliik^ and Khalil Amir il Mimtemn the 

Commander of the Faithful). I find two other instances of 
its use in the same history. It appears in some complimentary 
verses, addressed to Fakr ud Dowleh (one of the Buweyhee 
family) as if it were a royal title ; but in the other case it is 
used merely as a proper name. In recording the death of 
Ala-ed-din Ferukshah, he is said to be the son of Shahinshah, 
son of Ayub, Sahib of Balbek. 

The old Persian title of king of kings had evidently lost 
its old significance long ere this, and we rarely find this form 
except buried under confused heaps of royal attributes.^ 

These remarks on the title Shah form a necessary introduc- 
tion to that of which it forms a component part, and which 
is more especially associated with imperial rule at Dehli and 
at Constantinople. The title Padshah is supposed to carry 
with it something of supreme or extended sway. The most 
probable etymology is' from the pati powerful’^) of Sanskrit, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. West both trace it to the Pafalinhatari of 
a Sassanian inscription.^ It was probably the equivalent of 
^Hhe Great King’^ of ancient titles. But it is surprising that 
so little trace should be found of its use in roj^al titles till 
it started into life as the special designation of these 
great dynasties. In the Gulistan it is used as the ordinary 
designation of King and the equivalent of Malik, and not 
implying any special pre-eminence. I may here remark 
that the manner in which the different titles representing 
royalty are employed in Persian literature is well exem- 

^ Shahanshah or Shahinshah, for the title is given in Both forms, is not 
in the idiom of modern Persian, and various conjectures have been olfered to me 
as to its origin. I suppose it to he merely an abridged form of the ancient title, 
as it was used in the time of Darius, by the reduction of the inflexion of the 
genitive plural dnam to hn, Nadir Shah, by a simple inversion of the words, 
converted it into the idiom of his own age, 8hah4-Shahan.~-M.UBdjbiii vol. ii. 
p. 447. 

3 J.E.A.S. Yol. III. H.s. p. 273 ; and Yol, lY. n.s. p. 401. 
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plified in this work. Sadi followed the fashion of the day 
in the use of Arabic words and expressions, and sometimes 
one and sometimes another is employed, without any apparent 
reason for the change. The title of the first book, on the 
manner of Kings, is in the preface, whil^ 

in the heading of the same chapter the word is sub- 

stituted. The first apologue commences, I have heard of a 
King (FacMiah) A few lines on the same king is spoken 
of as Malih, and then we have FadsMJi^ and, in the couplet 
further on, Shah In a following apologue one of the 

Kings of Khorassan sees Sultan Mahmud in a dream. Malik 
is applied to the former, while Mahmud retains that which 
is associated with his name in history. 

In the adulatory panegyric on his patron, the Atabek, in 
the preface, these difierent titles are jumbled together inde- 
pendent of all rules of linguistic origin. He is the Padshah 
of Islam, the great Shahinshah, Kfmdawend of the world, 
great Atahek, Sultan of land and sea, Malik of the necks of 
nations, Miili (Master) of the Kings of Arabia and Persia,^ 
Great with many others. 

I am unable to state at what period it was first used by 
the Sultans of Constantinople. "When Selden wrote, its 
assumption by these sovereigns attracted attention from its 
novelty. He says : The Grand Seignior hath instead of this, 
(the title of Caliph), in later times rather used the title of 

^ That is, The first word of this title is 

familiar to ns from its haTing* been borne by the barbarian rulers of Morocco in 
recent times. JMuley is prefixed to these names, but the title nms as above, 
Muli or, as it is usually written, MuUy Moloch, The Ml title quoted 

above is not uncommon, and may he found, for example, in the inscription of the 
titles of Musaud on the minaret near Ghazni. In the inflected form Mulana^ our 
master, it forms the heading of the complimentary titles addressed to Abulfeda, and 
quoted by Eeinaud in the preface to his geography, and is the term of respect 
commonly used in addressing learned persons, such as judges. It was the custom 
to address the Ehalif in Egypt by this form. The fact is mentioned by William 
of Tyre, in his narrative of the events connected with an embassy to the Court at 
Cairo, in 1167 a.b., quoted by De Gnignes (vol. ii. p. 195). The only instances 
of its appearance on coins of ruling princes that I have met with are given by 
Marsden. The first is on a coin of a Turkoman-Ortokite prince. It contains a 
curious jumble of titles, ‘‘ ILGhazi, our master (Mdlana), the just, wise Mlilik, 
Kotb-ed-din, Malik al Omra, Shah of Diarhekr.” It is inferred from the use of 
the inflected form, implying a dedication, that it was struck by some vassal or 
prefect. The other instance occurs on a coin of the first King of Oudh, who had 
a great reputation for learning.— M^den,, foL U P* 119, and vol. ii. p. 698. , 
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Padshah Musuhnin, that is, Great King or 
Emperor of the Musulmans, Padshah being in Turkish and 
Persian, a Great King or Emperor, whence they call the Ger- 
man Emperor Urum Padshah y or the Emperor of Eome, the 
French King, Franh Padshah » Another Great Mogor also in 
his title styles himself by the same name of Padshah. ^^ Selden 
mentions, further on, that he had, through Sir Thomas Roe, 
the advantageof seeingit on the seal of the Great Mogor, as he 
calls him. It was at this time the proper designation of the 
rulers of Dehli. Baber informs us that he assumed it after 
his first expedition to India. After recounting the events of an 
important year, he says, Till this time the family of Timur 
Beg, even although on the throne, had never assumed any 
other title than that of Mirza. At this period I ordered that 
they should style me Padshah.’^ The translator of the 
Memoirs points out that ‘Baber had applied it to himself 
before this time, and indeed in the very opening of his 
Memoirs he says, became Padshah of Ferghana.’^ In 

another passage I observe that the term is applied, in the 
sense of royal, to a garden in the neighbourhood of 04bul. 
It is called Baghd-Padshahi. 

There was not a little ostentatious rivalry between these 
two great Courts, which led Jehangir, the grandson of Baber, 
to assume a high-sounding title, in order, as is said in his 
memoirs, to place himself on a level with the sovereigns 
of the Turkish empire of the West. ^^From my father^s 
anointed lips/^ he says, I never heard myself called by the 
name of Muhammad Selim, Baba being the paternal appella- 
tion by which he invariably addressed me, and perhaps I 
might have been contented to the last with the title of Sultan 
Selim ; but to place myself on a par with the monarchs of 
Bourn, and considering that ujiiversal conquest is the peculiar 
vocation of princes, I thought it incumbent on me to assume 
at my accession that of Jehangir Padshah, as a title which 
best suited my character.^^ 

The name of Selim, which Jehangir thought unfit for a 
reigning prince, was borne, however, by several princes of 
the line of Othman. The ostentation of the latter was shown 
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in tlieir selection of titles and in their multiplication. To 
that of Padshah they are said to have attached such import- 
ance that they were very guarded in recognizing Christian 
princes of Europe by this title. D’Herbelot says: 
Sultan des Turks est tellement jaloux de ce titre, qu’il ne 
commimiquoit autrefois qu’au seul roi de France entre tons 
les rois Chretiens. Mais depuis peu les rois d’Angleterre 
Font aussi obtenu de lui d force de presents. Gar pour 
TEmpereur et pour le roi d’Espagne le Sultan ne leur donne 
que les titres de Czm% que signifie Eoi en esclavon.^’ 

The Turks have been compelled to bend to the force of 
circumstances by other influences than that of money. In 
seeking the alliance of Western powers, they have been 
obliged, even in old times, to accept conditions of equality in 
styles of address. Selden mentions a treaty between Rodolph 
II. and the Grand Seignior Ahmed in the year 1606, to the 
effect that in all letters and instruments between them they 
should not be styled by any other additions than by the name 
of well-beloved father and son ; the Emperor' calling the 
Sultan his son, and the Sultan the Emperor, in regard of his 
years, his father ; and that in the beginning of their letters 
they might both indifferently take upon them the name of 
Emperor. In later times the equality of the relations be- 
tween the Ottoman sovereign and the Czar of Eussia has 
been exhibited in the mutual recognition of the other by the 
title of Padshah. The first article of the treaty of peace 
between Eussia and Turkey in 1829 runs thus : Tout 
inimitie et tout differend qui out subsiste jusqu’^ present 
entre les deux empires cesseront, ^ dater de ce jour, tant sur 
terre que sur mer, et il y aura a perpetuite paix amitie et 
bonne intelligence entre S.M. rEmpereur et Padshah de 
toutes les Eussies et S.H. TEmpereur et Padshah des Otto- 
mans, leurs heritiers et successeurs aux trdnes, aussi qu'entre 
leurs empires.^’ 

I should add, in concluding my remarks on this title, that 
it has been exempt from the same courses of degradation 
which seem to belong to Oriental titles. It has never been 
employed as a proper name/' nor has it, except in one in- 
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stance, been applied in modern times to any sovereigns but 
those of the highest rank, and who are usually styled 
Emperors by European writers. The exception is in the case 
of the Vizier of Oudh. "When that prince was encoui’aged by 
Lord Hastings to assume a regal title, he took that of Pad- 
shah. His titles are given at length, as they appear in his 
correspondence, in Marsden’s work, and are as follows His 
highness, our master (Mulana), AbuT-zufur, Maz-uddin, 
Shah zaman, Ghazi-uddin Haider, Padshah Ghazi.^ 


Khaf or Khacaf. 

The history of this title is not dissimilar to that of 
Malik or Shah. It has been the distinguishing title of the 
sovereigns of great monarchies, and afterwards degraded by 
its application to petty chiefs or princes, until it was used 
merely as a title of honour, or usurped as a proper name, and 
applied indiscriminately to high and low. The title became 
first known in Europe with the advance of the Turkish 
hordes, who penetrated to the Danube in the fifth century, 
and was borne by the chiefs of the Avares and of the Turks 
or Huns.^ Eor the early history of these migrations we 


1 Marsden, vol. ii. p. 698— 


These titles are given, slightly varied, in. "Wilson's History of British India 
(vol. ii. p. 504). The assumption gave offence at the Com't of Lehli, as the title 
assumed was identical with that- hitherto borne by the Mogul princes only. It 
was accordingly changed to the more modest designation of Padshah of Oudh. 

Since these pages were in type, I have met with another instance of the 
assumption of this title by a prince of inferior rank. During the events which 
led to the rise of Yakub Khan, as narrated by a member of the mission of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, several chiefs appear to have risen to power in Eastern Turkis- 
tan, when the Chinese authority was shaken after the capture of Pekin, and 
among others, an old man of sanctity, Abhibullah, headed the instirrection in 
Khoten, and assumed the government with the title of Khan Padshah. Had 
the Muhammadan dominion in India not been rudely cut short by British power, 
I do pot doubt hut that Padshahs would, ere long, have become as plentiful as . 
Sultans or Kbans. 

The xVvars became known to the Roman Emperors after the fall of the do- 
minion of Attila. I do not find any mention of any native titles borne by the chiefs 
of the first Tatar invaders of Europe. It is the conjecture of Prichard that 
Attila may have derived his name froin Atalik^ the Turkish word for guardian, 
and he supposes that Attila ruled as guardian of his nephew. It seems more 
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are chiefly dependent on the annals of China* The Turks, 
wherever they spread, adopted the religion, the manners, 
and the literature of the conquered races, and the attempts 
of native writers in after- times to trace their history are 
legendary and untrustworthy. It appears from the Chinese 
records that they were united in powerful monarchies on the 
north of China in the beginning of the second century 
before our era. The identity of the Huns, as known to 
Europe, with the Turks, is clearly made out by the labours 
of De Gruignes^ and Remusat. The head of the Govern- 
ment bore the title of Tanjoii ox Clien-ju^ meaning, in the 
language of the Huns, the Son of Heaven.® The Govern- 
ment was divided under two great officers, each of whom, 
according to De Guignes, bore the title of King, that is, as 
he afterwards explains, the Sien-vam of the left and of the 
right, the former being the heir presumptive of the throne. 
The Tmyoti held great diets at certain seasons, to which re- 
sorted all the great officers of state and captains of their 
forces ; the object being, as is said, to perform sacrifices ; but, 
in . these vast camps were organized the military and pre- 
datory expeditions which rendered them so terrible to their 
Chinese neighbours. The policy of the latter resembled that 
which was afterwards pursued by the Emperors of Constanti- 
nople, but with greater success ; they fomented dissensions, 
employed the arms of some of the Tatar princes in their 
service, and maintained an unequal struggle with their 
dangerous neighbours until the Empire of the Huns or Turks 

probable to suppose that Attila, wbose government was well established before he 
became terrible by his European conquests, assuhied an European title, just as 
the Turkish conquerors who followed him borrowed the titles of their subjects. 
The work quoted by Be Guignes says: “II prenoit le titre de par la grace de 
Bieu, Eoi des Huns, des Medes, des Goths, aes Banois, la terreiir de rimivers 
et le fieau do Bieu.’' The Byzantine writers of the time of Justinian give to 
the cliief of the Avars the title of Chagan, 

^ I refer more paiiicularly to an essay by Be Guignes in the twenty-eighth 
volume of the Meinoires de 1’ Academia des Inscriptions, where the subject is fully 
treated. They were known to the contemporary European writers hy^ the name 
of Huns, while the orientals called them Turks. The powerful^ nation to the 
north of China bore the name of JSiom^iou. The Tlou-kioue, wliich we are told 
is the Chinese mode of spelling the name Turk^ formed a branch of the formep 
The full title is Tcem-li-kb-to-tan-jou, of which the above is the abbrevia- 
tion. This is explained variously as “the Son of Heaven,” or, “la grande 
resemblance du fils de ciel”~r-Be Guignes, vob L 25, ^ 

TOlf. IX*— [new sebies.] ' ■; 28 
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broke up and spread over Tatary, or penetrated to Europe. 
After successive revolutions, a new and powerful State rose 
on its ruins, under the rule of a soldier of fortune named 
Tou-lun^ whose kingdom became the most powerful in Tatary. 
This prince was, according to De Guignes, the first to assume 
the title of Khan ot Khman, and that only after arriving at 
the height of his fame. This was at the commencement of 
the fifth century of our era.^ 

The first assumption of a title probably means no more 
than that it was under this prince it became, for the first time, 
connected with the rule of a great potentate. There seems 
reason to suppose that it was in use in far more ancient times. 
The Scythic version of the Behistun inscription, as inter- 
preted by the late Dr. Norris, gives the word JTo as the 
equivalent of King, that is, the Khshayathiya of the Persian 
version. The title of Darius runs : JTo irsarra, Ko Ko-fa- 
inna, the Great King, King of Kings.® The decipherment 
proceeds on the supposition that the original inscription was 
written in a language akin to the Dgrian division of the 
Tatar or Mongolian language, and that this dialect was spoken 
by the nomad population under the Persian dominion. It 
will not, I trust, be considered far-fetched to suppose that in 
this word we have the origin of a title which in later times 
is associated with Tatar dominion. It is perhaps more to 
the purpose to point out that when the Tatar hordes came 
into conflict with the power of Rome, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, nearly every chief bore the title of Khan or 
Khacan. The Turks especially, who had arrived at great 
power and great pretensions, were governed by a chief who 
took the title of the Great Khan, corresponding with that 
which was afterwards borne by the successors of J engiz Khan, 
a title implying a ruler over subordinate chiefs or Khans. 
Gibbon dwells at some length on the relations between the 
Byzantine Emperor and the head of this government, and 
describes the state of the court of the Great Khan, which is 
somewhat vaguely described as being placed at the foot of 


^ Be Guignes, vol. i. p. 337. 


2 Jom-ii. R.A,S. Yol. XY. 
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the Altai range, and as maintained with a barbaric splendonr 
similar to that of former dignitaries in the north of China, 
His pretensions may be gathered from the terms of the letter 
which he addressed to the Emperor Maurice, in which he 
styles himself lord of the seven races and of the seven 
climates.^ 

In De Guignes^s account of the revolutions of Tataiw, 
from the fifth to the tenth century, the title of Khan is ap- 
plied to all chiefs of hordes, and any prince who could bring 
a large number of these tribes under his rule became a Great 
Khan.^ But when the Chinese government recovered its 
authority over a great part of Tatary, they disposed of the 
title of Khan at their pleasure. It was indeed conferred 
upon dignitaries or governors, whether subject to Chinese or 
Turkish power. When the ambassadors of Tiberius II, 
were sent to renew the former alliance with the Turkish 
government, they are said to have arrived at a place under 
the rule of a chief named Tourxanth, and it is the conjecture 
of He Guignes that this was no' other than Tarkhan or Tour- 
khan, a title known to the Turkish governments.^ But there 
is no lack of evidence of the prevalence of the title in Tatary 
until the time when the Turkish power penetrated through 
Transoxiana into Khorassan and Western Asia. It seems the 
more surprising that, when these conquests were achieved, 
they dropped the ancient title of the sovereigns of these 
races. Whether it was that in the process of assimilation 
with the conquered races, and with a new religion and 
manners, they assumed the titles and prerogatives already 

^ Selden gives the heading of the letter from the Greek chronicler. It rims 
thus : Tct) ^acriXeircop ’Ponfiaicav ox<^ 7 (^J ^09 o fi^yas ^earrrorrjs eirra y^vav Kat Kvpws 
Kkt/xarctip T7)s oLHovpL^vvis €vra. The seven climates means the whole world. In 
Persian literature we have seven heavens, seven earths, seven planets, seven 
members of the body, seven styles of writing, and so on ad infinUum. Seven is 
a mystic number^ and is used to classify the. whole order of creation. Baber, at 
the opening of his Memoirs, says that the country of Ferghana is situated in the 
fifth climate, on the extreme border of the habitable world. The seventh climate 
is Hindustan. For an account of the seven climates I refer the reader to 
Es Mas’udi’s Meadows of Gold, SprengeFs translation, p. 197. 

2 Be Guignes, voi. i p. 494. 

8 The leader of the Bulgarians, when they became first known in Europe in the 
sixth century, was Zabergm (Gibbon, cap. xliii,), These invaders were certainly 
of Tatar origin. — De Guignes, voL i p. 395. ,, 
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current in those countries ; or whether the title had already 
undergone degradation, by being applied to chiefs of small 
authority, the rising power thought it politic to drop a title, 
now too common, and the title itself became extinct as repre- 
senting kingly power. In Fraehn^s specimens of the coins of 
the Khans of Turkistan, belonging to the close of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh centuries, I find rare instances 
of the use of the title. The inscriptions are in Arabic, and 
have the usual Muhammadan symbols, and are said to have 
been struck, in nearly all the instances where the inscription 
is legible, by the order of the Amir Arslan, or other ruler, 
with occasional references to their devotion to the Commander 
of the Faithful. The titles Malik and Padshah also appear, 
and, where Khan or Khacan is brought in, it is generally ad- 
ditional or supplemental. For example, the sixth on the list 
runs : “Est ex iis (numis) quos (cudi) jussit Emirus. .... 
Ohakanus, quern Deus corroboret.^^ There are, however, 
some instances where it takes the place of Amir, as in No. 
55, where the coin is said to be struck by the order of the 

most illustrious Khan Kotb ed-dawlaC^^JjAll 
and some others. The title was evidently falling out of use. 
I find no trace of its use by the Seljuk monarchs, nor by the 
Atabegs or other princes of Turkish origin who preceded the 
^ irruption of the Moguls ; nor have I met with any instance 
of its appearance as a royal title borne by any sovereign of 
the early Muhammadan dynasties of India, unless it be in 
the case of Musaud, the son of Mahmud, where the title 
Khacan appears among those set forth on the miriai’et near 
Ghaznid As a title of honour it appears frequently in 
Indian history. In the description of the Indian Govern- 
ment, by a native of Damascus, in the thirteenth century, 
quoted in Elliots Historians, which has been already re- 
ferred to, the Khans are said to be highest in dignity, and 
they numbered more than eighty. 

Instances are given in the same work of its being com- 
bined with ej>ithets, in the same way as the title Malik was 


^ Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, toI, xxii. pp, 77, 78. 
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used in Western Asia. Ehan-i Azim^ a foundling, of 
Turld origin, who was brought up by the Sultan, and re^ 
ceived from him in the first instance the title oi Tatar Malik ^ 
which was afterwards exchanged for the higher dignity of 
Tatar Khan»- We hear also oi Khan4 Jahan^ Khan of the 
World, and in Jehangir’s Memoirs I find the titles Khan 
Khamm IDianA A%im, The practice, of conferring this 
dignity continued during this reign, and is mentioned in the 
same Memoirs. But Khans multiplied fast in the times which 
succeeded, and, in the confusion which followed the breaking 
up of this empire, it was open to any one to assume it; until, 
latterly, it became so common that Colonel Yule puts it on a 
par with the title of Esquire in England. It is needless to 
trace its history fui’ther in this direction. 

With the conquest of the Moguls in the thirteenth century 
the title Khan or Khacan came again into use in Southern 
Asia, and was borne by Jengiz Khan and by his descend- 
ants, as by his rivals. I do not pretend to offer a solution 
of the threefold form in which the name appears,— Khan, 
Khacan, and Kaan.^ The two former appear in the Arabic 
inscriptions on the coins of , Jengiz Khan, the last on that of 
his grandson Hulaku. In the specimens of the coins of this 
great barbarian conqueror given by Mr. Thomas, the inscrip- 
tion runs simply, '‘The Just, the Great Jengiz Khan,^^ or, 
" The Just, the Great Khacan.^^^ That of Hulaku has been 
given above. The title of Kublai is spelt the same way in 
Abulfaraj.^ The same form is applied by Marco Polo to 
" The Great Kaan,’^ a title which he says signifies " The 
Great Lord of Lords, or “Emperor/’^ It has been sup- 
posed that these three forms have the same origin and 
meaning. The transition from ,the longer to the shorter 
form is an easy one, and as the title of Jengiz Khan is 

2 Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, pp. 91, 92. 

JaJL 
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spelt, according to Remusat, Kho-Jum^ it seems probable 
that Khan is a simple contraction of the longer forms. It 
is clear, lioweyer, that some special importance has always 
been attached to the title Khacan, and while Khan has long 
been used as a proper name, the other has been reserved for 
the titles of great sovereigns, and appears in those of India 
as well as of those of Constantinople. The wars, conquests, 
and extended dominions of the Moguls has given a great 
prestige to the title, but it has never superseded any of the 
current titles in Southern Asia. The members of the family 
of Jengiz Khan who established themselves in Persia and 
in Kapchak, fell back on the old title of Sultan, and the 
rulers of Constantinople are better known as Sultan, Grand 
Seignior, or the Porte, than by that which betokens their 
Tatar origin. 

The title of Great Khan . is chiefly connected with the fame 
of the great Empire in the far East, though it has been 
shown that the same title had been in use before the time of 
Jengiz Khan. The progress of the Moguls had proved more 
disastrous to the Muhammadans than to the Christians, and 
the latter turned hopefully to the East to cultivate the rising 
power. Embassies from the Pope, from Louis IX., and still 
more, the narrative of Marco Polo, brought to Europe 
reports of the power and grandeur of the Great Khan. The 
enthusiasm of the latter especially knows no bounds, when 
he comes to this part of his story. After describing the 
title of Kublai, which he translates ‘Hhe Great Lord of 
Lords, he adds, And of a surety he had good right to such 
a title, for all men know for a certain truth that he is the 
most potent man, as regards forces and lands and treasure, 
that existeth in the world, or ever hath existed from the 
time of our first father Adam until this day/^ In another 
i^assage, giving the genealogy of Kublai, he says that his 
power is greater than the five princes who reigned in succes- 
sion from Jengiz. ‘‘Nay/^ he adds, ‘^I will say more; for 
if you were to put together all the Christians of the world, 
with their Emperors and their Kings, the whole of these 
Christians — aye, and throw in the Saracens to hoot — would 
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not have such power, or he able to do as much as this Cuhlai, 
who is the lord of all the Tartars in the world, those of the 
Levant and of the Ponent included, for they are all his liege- 
men and subjects.’^ It is not surprising that some confasion 
should occasionally arise in the accounts received of this 
distant prince. Bubruquis, quoted by Selden, gives a different 
interpretation of the meaning of Khan from that of Polo: 

Can nomen dignitatis, quod idem est qui divinator. Omnes 
dwinafores vocant Can. Unde principes dicuntur Can quia 
penes eos spectat regimen populi per divination em/^ Selden 
adds: '^Unless we should read dominatores and dominationeniy 
he was deceived.’’ Certainly Rubruquis was deceived in at- 
tributing the influence of these princes to the practice of the 
arts. Divination was practised, but by professional adepts. 
Marco Polo gives an account of these performances, by the 
desire of Jengiz, and before the great battle which was to 
decide the fate of Prester John. The diviners, who are said 
to have been Christians, commenced by splitting a cane; 
they are then said to have read a psalm from the Psalter, and 
to have gone through other incantations,” whereupon the 
cane which bore the name of Jengiz Khan advanced to the 
other and got on the top of it, thus foretelling the fate of 
Jengiz’s rival. 

By Byzantine and medimval chroniclers we have the title 
variously Cha7n, Chan, Chagan, and Carchan, which latter 
Selden assumes to be Cam Chan, or Black Lord. There is also 
Zajjbepjav ^ or Xayavo<i of the times of Justinian and Maurice, 
but there is one rendering or translation of the name to 
which Selden thought it necessary to give a precise contra- 
diction, Some traveller, whose experiences are recorded in 
Latin, styles the great chief Magnum Canem.” Selden 
gives an extract of a work by Mathew or Miohow, a 
Polonian,” to the following effect : — 

‘‘Imperator eorum (Tartarorum) Ir-Tli-ki, lingua ipsorum, 
hoc est, liber homo, dicitur. Dicitur et Ulu Chamy quod 
sonat magnus dominus, sive magnus imperator. Ulu N. 
magnus, Cham, vero Dominus et imperator est, Eundem 

1 This I assume to he the JZahergan of the Bulgarians, 
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aliqai Magnum Canem dixerunt, et male interpretati sunt, 
quia TJln Cham non significat Magnum Oanem ; Cham eteuim 
cum aspiratione dominum et imperatorem, et Cam sine aspira- 
tione, cruorem et numquam canem sermone Tartarorum sig- 
niiioat/^ 

Selden, in a note, says : Imperator canis dicitur nbique 
Odorico in itinerario, et J, de Plano Cai’pini/^ The former 
work is in Hakluyt. The heading of a leading chapter runs 
‘^de Gloria Magni Canis.’’ 

IVith the decline of the power of the Moguls the title of 
Great Khan disappears from history. When the Manchus 
restored Tatar rule in China, they reigned as Sons of Heaven, 
and not as Khans. Though Timur took offence when the 
title was omitted in the letter he received from the Sultan of 
Egypt, and the title Khacan appears among the numerous 
titles heaped together in the Khutbeh, which I have quoted 
above, it is clear that he attached more value to that of Amir 
or Sultan than to the old Tatar title. On his coins contain- 
ing the double inscription of the representative of the effete 
Mogul dynasty, Sultan Mahmud Khan, his own name ap- 
pears simply as the Amir Timur Knr Kan or Gurghan. I 
have already said that it was not used in the styles of his 
descendants in India, notwithstanding their pride in their 
Mogul descent. The title however survived, and is still in 
use in Central Asia. It was preserved for some time by 
a family that claimed descent from Jengiz. But Eussian 
progress has reduced the list of those who reign by this title, 
and it seems probable that ere long it will be extinct, except 
as a mere honorary or personal title, as is the case in India. 
It is significant of the decline of the title that the only two 
families which have risen to importance in Central Asia in 
recent times have restored the old title of Amir — the princes 
ruling in Bochara and in CdbuL 

It remains only to add a few words on the use of this 
title by princes of the Ottoman line. Their origin is traced 
to one of the military chiefs of the army of a Sultan of 
Kharism, who contended for many years against the power 
of the Moguls. Gibbon, following the guidance of Be 
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Guignes, who lias treated the subject criticallj, supposes 
him to have been the chief of a Turkoman horde; but the 
traditions are obscure, and the name of the ancestor, Soli- 
man Shah, does not sound like that of a Tatar chief. The 
names of his successors, Orthogrul and Thaman, or Othman, 
are supposed to be Turkish, and that of Orkhaii 
is, certainly, of Tatar origin. This latter prince, who 
was the real founder of the Ottoman power, is said by 
Gibbon to have been content with the title of Amir. This 
is hardly borne out by the specimen which I have quoted 
from Selden, but it may be observed that Ehan does not 
appear in that string of titles; and from the practice of the 
Ottoman princes applying, on their coinage, the title Khan 
to deceased sovei^eigns only, and not to those reigning, 
— a fact pointed out by Marsden, — we may infer that it 
■was only regarded as a cognomen, and not as a royal title. 
After the conquest of Constantinople, the title Khacan came 
into use. The titles of Murad III. run: Sultan of the 
two continents and Khacan of both seas, Sultan, son of a 
Sultan,^ ^ ^ a title borrowed from the Greek Emperors. That 
of Ahmad I. bears the same inscription, with the addition of 

Sultan Ahmad, son of Muhammad Khan, marking a 
distinction between the two forms of this title. 

Hindu Titles. 

I conclude this review with a brief reference to the titles 
in use in ancient India and by Hindu sovereigns. A dis- 
tinction has been drawn between the regal title Baja and 
its compounded forms, Maharaja and Adhiraja (Great King or 
Supreme King), as if the latter were especially reserved to 
sovereigns of extended dominions, and ruling over tributary 
princes. The inscription of Ohandragupta on the Buddhist 
Tope at Sanchi, combines the two forms in one title Maha- 
raj adhiraja, and Mr. James Prinsep, in his translation, 

^ ^ • 
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renders it Gfreat Emperor.^" ^ Prof. Wilson, on tte 

other hand, referring to one of the oldest bilingual coins of 
Bactria, regards the title Maharaja as carrying with it no 
more than the bare title king, in oriental phraseology.^ We 
may, I think, assume that the compound form, was originally 
employed to express higher rank or extended sway,^ like 
the title of ''Great King^^ in Greek inscriptions; but it would 
not appear, from the examples I have been able to refer to, 
that any broad distinction was maintained between this title 
and the simpler form, as between emperor and king ; while, 
in later times, they were synonymous. Mr. Thomas has, 
indeed, in his illustrations of the Gupta Surashtran coins, 
drawn a distinction between one of these compound forms, 
HajMUraja, and another employed by the same sovereign, 
with the superlative Maha prefixed, as if the latter carried 
with it something imperial. He remarks: "The intention 
of this titular discrimination, as I understand it, was to mark 
the relative grades of Kumara’s dignity, I suppose the class 
of coins, of which No. 17 is the representative, to have con- 
stituted the currencies of the prince while acting as a viceroy 
on the part of his father in the kingdom of Guzerat. He 
was then a 'King over kings, ^ but not a King over 

kings,’ as he became in later days, on his accession to his 
father’s imperial throne, and the position of Lord Paramount 
of India.^” 

Such distinctions may have prevailed, in court language, 
at different times ; but it would require further evidence to 
show that they were permanently or broadly established. 
On the other hand, I may point to the interesting records of 
Asoka, the extent of whose dominions is traced by the re- 
markable inscriptions that have been deciphered in Cuttack, 

^ Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, vol. vi. p. 456. 

^ W^ilson’s Ariana, p. 242, 

^ We find three diferent forms in the ancient literature. Adlxiraja is rendered 
by Bohtlingk and Both ^‘iiberhanpt, herrscber iiber alio,” and reference is 
made to the Big-Yeda x., and the AtbarTa-Veda vi., and also to the Nirnkta, 
Instances are given, in the same dictionary, of the use of the title Maharaja. It 
is rendered ftirst, ein regierender Eiirst, Landesberr,’* and we arc referred for 
instances to the Aitareya Brabmana, Satapatba Brabmana, etc. The title Baja 
is the general appellation for king. 

^ Bui'gess’s Beport on the Antiquities of Kbatiawadb and Kachb, p. 6L 
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G-uzerat/ and beyond the Indus. THs sovereign, in liis 
edicts, was content with the simple designation, 
piyo Piyaclasa "'The King Piyadasa, Beloved of the 

Gods.^- These ancient inscriptions, the oldest probably 
extant, favour the supposition of the moderation in the styles 
in use in the most ancient times.^ 

Maharaja and Adhiraja appear also on the Bactrian coins 
as the equivalent of Baaikei)^ of the Greek kings, the 

successors of Alexander ; and, in the same collection, we meet 
with a liberal use of epithets, also in imitation of the Greeks, 
as the pious, the unconquered, the preserver As an 

example of these swelling styles, I take that of Azes, who 
is supposed to have reigned in the first century n.c. It 
runs, Maharajasa Rajddhirajasa MaJiatasa Ayasa, ^^Of the 
Great Aya, the Great King, the Great King of Kings.’^^ 
Besides these combinations, we find the old style K%1iatrapa^ 
Satrap, in occasional use, and joined to that of king. In the 
translation of one of the oldest inscriptions of the Sah Kings 
of Surashtra, in Mr. Burgesses recently published Archeo- 
logical Survey of Western India, the royal title is given, 

King Kshaharatra Satrapa Mahapana/’ The legend, in 
Indian Pali, on a bilingual coin of the same dynasty, in Mr, 
Burgess’s work, is Rayna Maliak^hatrapa^ clearly implying 
independent sovereignty. The Greek version is not given ; 
but as the word Satrap does not appear in the ancient litera- 
ture of India, ^ it seems reasonable to infer that it was intro- 
duced from the West. Another title applied to a sovereign 
of the South of India might be supposed to carry with it 

^ Journal R.A.S., Yols. XII. and XYI. 

2 Wilson’s Ariana. 

3 In Bohtlingk and RotVs dictionary tke T^ord is dismissed with the remark 

“ Anf Mhnzen” (on coins), with references to the Zeitschrift fiir die Ximde des 
Morgenlandes. In the same dictionary the ^ox^ KshaUra is rendered Herschafft, 
obergewalt, macht, imperium.” It would he interesting to trace the history of 
this latter word, the derivative of which, Kshattriya, came to he the kingly 
appellation in Persia in the time of . the Achsemenides, while that of Raja held 
its ground in India. Prof, Monier Williams, in his dictionary, offers the 
following remark on this subject; ‘^Kshatra, dominion, power, governing 
body, the members of which in the earliest times, as represented in the Y edic 
hymns, were generally called not Kshatriya; afterwards, when the 

difference between Brahman and Kshatra, or the priestly and civil orders, became 
more distinct, the reigning or milit^ oaste accepted the title Rshatriya,’’ 
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sometHiig imperial, were there reason to suppose that it had 
acquired any extensive currency. In a grant quoted by Mr. 
Fergusson,^ in his Essay on Indian Chronology, from the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the following passage occurs : His son, Satyasraya, Lord of 
the Earth, and King of Kings, much devoted to war, and 
to whom all kings paid homage, gained by the defeat of 
Sri Sarshavardhcm^ the name of Paramesvarad^ (supremely 
powerful). The full title runs: Satyasraya Sri Prithivi 
Vallahha, Maharaja Adhiraja Paramesvara. The latter ap- 
pellation is a combination of epithets applied to the gods of 
the Hindu pantheon, and I give it, rather as a specimen of 
the adulatory style in use among Hindu sovereigns, than as 
betokening regal sway. 

The examples I have given will be sufficient to illustrate 
the styles in use under Hindu sovereigns. They admit of 
very little variety or combination, and are, on the whole, 
more simple in character than those which have been em- 
ployed in ‘Western Asia. The titles Raja and Maharaja hate 
held their ground, and are applied to sovereign rulers to 
the present day ; but, like those in use among the Muhamma- 
dans, they have been rendered common by being used as 
titles of rank, and are now conferred as such by the British 
Government. 


CoNCLUSiojir. 

In bringing to a close this sketch of the history of Royal and 
, Imperial titles, I have no remarks to add beyond those which 
will naturally suggest themselves to the reader of these pages. 
Every title, with scarcely an exception, has shared in the 
vicissitudes of empires. They have risen or fallen with 
dynasties. Superstitious importance has attached to the use 
of some that have been associated with great families ; and 
illustrations have been given of the nice distinctions which 
have prevailed as to the use of this or that title in particular 
countries. With this evidence before us of the ephemeral 


1 Journ* E,A»S. Yol, lY. n.s. p. 92. 
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character of siioli designations, it is to be regretted that we 
meet with so many instances in literature of the resort to 
fancied equivalents for Eastern titles in those of Europe. 
Eastern names and titles are now tolerably familiar to 
Western ears, and translators would do well to let the 
reader know the exact terms they find employed in the 
original works. Thus, many of these titles are familiar to 
us from our infancy. The Crusaders knew that they were 
contending with a Sultan in the person of Saladin, and 
this particular title has been, since that period, invariably 
associated with Turkish dynasties. The fame of the “ Great 
Ehan has spread all over the world ; and the title of ^'Com- 
mander of the FaithfuF^ is well known to readers of the 
Arabian Heights. All that is necessary is to keep in mind 
the epoch and the circumstances under which a particular 
title is employed. We may, in popular language, apply the 
titles Xing and Emperor to Eastern sovereigns as denoting 
the independent or extended character of their rule; but, 
when the acts or edicts of these princes are referred to, we 
ought to know the nature of the title assumed, and the 
importance attached io it at the time.^ 

It must not be supposed that, in the preceding remarks, 
I am offering any comment on the political incident which 
led me, in the first instance, to enter on this historical 
review. Since this paper was in the hands of the printer, it 
has been announced that our sovereign is to bear in India the 
title of Kaisar-i Hind; a solution of the controversy which 
has, I think, taken the world by surprise. We had been 

1 For example, some memorial verses, said to liave been composed on the 
capture of Debli by Timnr, and quoted from the Malfuzat-i-Timnri in Sir H. 
Elliot’s posthumous work, describe the conqueror as, ‘‘The Emperor^ Sahib 
Kiram” It would be interesting to know the actual title applied to Timur at 
this period of his career. That of Sahib Kiran, lord of the (planetary) conjimc- 
tions, was constantly employed by him, and also by his descendants, and even by 
Nadir Shah. D’Herbelot says that Timur did not assume the title of Sultan till 
late in his career. The simplicity of his customary style has heen_ already adverted 
to. The designation Gurghan, in which he took a pride, is said by Malcolm to 
have been a family name, meaning, I suppose, that it had been borne by some 
member or members of his family ; for tamily names, in the European sense, are 
unknown to Muhammadans. jD’Herbelot says it hears the signification of 
» Gendre et allie des rois.” I find it on a coin of one of his descendants 
(Fraahn, p. 434). _ t 'jrr.'i-.v?' ■' ' 
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led to infer, from the announcement of the Prime Minister, 
that no Asiatic designation or title would be employed, that 
the European title Empress would be used untranslated. 
The new designation steers clear of all controversy as to the 
employment of a title of Aryan or Semitic origin 5 and it is 
said to be one still recognized as imperial in the East. Of 
this I am no judge. I may, however, add, that the title 
Csesar has undergone almost as many changes as some of 
those referred to in the preceding sketch. 

From a family name it became a proper designation of the 
recognized successors to the imperial dignity. Latterly all 
the sons of the reigning prince were called Caesars. After 
the creation by Alexius of the dignity of Sebastocrator, 
the title Csesar became a bare title of honour, both being 
held inferior to that of Despot. For illustration I refer 
to Ducange, Glossarium ad Scriptores mediae et infimae 
Graecitatis, under the title Kalaap, 

The importance of this title in public estimation survived 
the degradation it underwent ; for it has, in modern history, 
been used as synonymous for Emperor, and the German 
Emperor is best known in popular language as the Kaisar. 
It is, indeed, contended by Goldastus, the author of a learned 
work on the Constitutions, of the Empire, that it was not 
used by Charlemagne and his successors. Selden, however, 
gives an instance of its use in Charlemagne’s time, in a 
document quoted by this author, and he contends that Caesar 
was used in the German language and in that of Europe as 
the equivalent of Imperator. Of this he gives a curious 
illustration, taken from the correspondence between Elizabeth 
of England and the Grand Signior Amurath III., and also 
from a treaty between these sovereigns, where the terms 
Cmsar and^Cmsarea Majestas are applied to the latter. 

I may add, in further illustration, that the form of the 
oath, taken by Charles V. before his coronation at Bologna, 
as quoted hy Selden, runs as follows : Ego Carolus, Eoma- 
norum rex, et brevi, Dei gratia, futums Ccesar^ per Deum 
Divumque Petrum promitto/’ etc. 

In Eastern literature the title is in frequent use as belong- 
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ing to the head of the E-omaa Empire, as in the passage 
quoted abo Ye from the Malfuzat-i-Timuri, or in the well- 
known lines— 

The spider holds the veil in the palace of CaBsar, 

The owl stands sentinel on the watch-tower of Afrasiah.^ 

In Abul Farage’s history of dynasties, the whole series of 
Roman Emperors, from Augustus to Heraclius, that is, till 
the rise of the Muhammadan power, figure as Caesars. The 
only recorded instance which I have met with of its as- 
sumption by an Eastern sovereign is somewhat doubtful. 
D^Herbelot says, on the authority of a Persian historian, 
that Feridun, a prince of the first dynasty, portioned out 
his dominions among his sons before his death, and as- 
signed to Salm, the eldest, his acquisitions in the West, 
with the title of Caesar; the second received the territory 
occupied by Turks and Moguls, with the title of Faghfur; 
the youngest received Persia, Irak, etc., with the title of 
Shah. In another passage the dominions assigned to 
Salm are described as the country of Rum. This may be 
taken as evidence of popular usage in the application of the 
title to the rulers of Asia Minor. 

Gibbon says that Bayazid was styled by his co temporaries, 
and even by Timur himself, Kaisar of Rum, a title which he 
regards as foreshadowing the conquest of Constantinople ; ^ 
but Rum, in this case, as in the preceding, comprises a 
portion of Asia Minor and the adjoining countries, and is 
thus described by Arabian geographers. 

These instances will suffice to show in what sense the title 
was used in the middle ages; they scarcely amount to a 
recognition of it as the equivalent for Emperor. If it has 
acquired the import, it must have been by modern usage. 

As to the title of Emperor itself, I do not suppose it to 
have been ever well known in the East. When Abulfeda 

i t j*i£S,i0,3 1 

I have given Sir ‘William Jones’s translation in tlie text, * 

‘ 2 0ap, 6A 
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gives an account of tlie embassy sent by the Mamluk prince, 
Malik il Daher Bibars, to the Emperor Frederick II., he 
gives him his proper title under the designation Anleratur 
which he explains as meaning, according to the 
Franks, Malik of Amirs 

With regard to the territorial designation Hind, it is open 
to the remark that it in no way represents the extent of 
British dominion, still less British authority. It may be of 
interest to add that it was used to measure the extent of the 
dominions of Mahmud, as they are defined in the lines of 
Firdousi, which proclaim him the Shah of Rum and of 
Hind. In the dedication of his great work to his patron, 
he describes a great prince advancing in all the pomp and 
circumstance of war. He inquires of a bystander the name 
of the conqueror, and he receives for answer, ^^This is the 
Shah of Rum and of Hind, extending from Kanauj to the 
shores of Sind 

Aiwj ^ li J ■ ' 

And it is further added, ^^This is Mahmud, the Great Shah^^ 

May the rule of the Kaisarin be more dux’able than that of 
the great Moslem conqueror ! 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Since these pages were in type, some information has been 
communicated to me by Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, 
relating to the use of some of the imperial titles of Rome in 
Egypt, which are interesting in themselves, and oblige me to 
correct some of my remarks relating to the use of the titles, 
donimm and BecrTroTTj^;. I have assumed that they were 
interchangeable. It appears, however, that in the early 
Empire, Kvpio<^ was the usual equivalent of dominus. Eckhel, 
(Doctrin. niimor. veterum), in tracing the history of these 
titles, carries them no further back, on coins, than the time 
of Antoninus Pius, when it appears on a coin struck at 
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Antioch, with the inscription aytokp. kyp. anthneinos. The 
same title afterwards appears on coins of M. Aurelius, struck 
in Mesopotamia, inscribed YnEP nikhs ton ::SEBA:STnN. Some 
other instances are giyen, confined to the Eastern provinces, 
and lastly, on coins of Gallienus struck at Alexandria, That 
it was commonly applied to the Emperor, in the East, ap- 
pears from the expression of Festus regarding Paul, ^^of 
whom I have no certain thing to write to my lord,’^ (t& 
Kvpm). The title was superseded, as applied to the Emperor, 
by that of SecTTror-T^v, owing, I suppose, to the former being 
the customary appellation of our Saviour ; but it held its 
ground in certain public acts, and Selden mentions that it 
is applied to the Emperors in the imperial constitutions 
of Constantinople. In its corrupted forms, Kvp and Kvpi^ it 
occurs frequently. The title primicerim, used b}^ the Saxon 
Kings of England, is derived from this source. A Frank 
Duke of Athens bore the title, which is ex- 

plained by Mcephorus Gregoras, as quoted by Ducange, 
iXeyero fcupio<;. 

Dr. Birch writes to me: ^^At Elephantine a number of 
potsherds have been found, officially dated in the reigns of 
the Homan Emperors, from Caligula to Septimius Severus. 
Caligula is called /catcrap only, without any other title. Nero, 
Vespasian, and Domitian are called /cvp&o(^, always accom- 
panied by the article, as 6 /cvpm> Trajan used dpta-rog in 
addition to fcvpios, and Domitian sometimes uses /caiaap 6 
Kvpm, which is continued by his successors. This is the 
official title till the time of Septimius Severus, when the title 
avTOfcpdrcop was first used by the tax-gatherers. This title 
was, however, placed on the imperial coins as early as 
Claudius at least.’ ^ 

In a subsequent memorandum, he adds, The word 
does not appear in any official title till very late, long after 
the thii’d century; but Hermapion translates (Ammian, 
MarcelL xvii. 4) one of the titles of Rameses on the obelisk 
by oeaTTOTT]^ itahrjfjbaro^y the equivalent apparently of icvpio^ 
jSacriXev&p, which Ptolemy V. has on the Rosetta, stone, an 
-old Egyptian appellatidfi. |^|:efl;8:edjto^ names, but never 
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used in tlie Demotic contracts and law-deeds of the period 
(Letronne, Inscriptions Grecques de Rosette, Paris, 1841, 

PP-1. 7). .1, l,- 1 T,- 

“ The Egyptian form Autoorator occurs on the hieroglypnic 
monuments of Egypt as early as Augustus (Lepsius, Konigs- 
buch, Taf. Ixi. 729, D.), and is continued till Decius, (Ibid. 
Ixvii! 753, D.) ; after which it is uncertain if any royal name 
is known. There is the following reason for supposing that 
the word Autocrator meant ‘ King of Kings.’ ^ HorapoUo says. 
Book I. Isi. that the Egyptians represent king by a serpent 
surrounding a large house. Now the large house is found 
inside a cartouche at the Roman period, and HorapoUo in 
the place cited says that it designates a Koa-fioKpdrcop, or 
‘King who rules the world.’ At the Roman period it is 
first seen after the name of Xerxes, and appears to be the 
equivalent of the title ‘King of Kings,’ attributed by the 
Greeks to the Persians, but given in the Persian cuneiform 
as Great King/ 


Art. XIII. — Affinities of the Dialects, of the Chepang and 
Ktisundah Tribes of Nipdl with those of the Hill Tribes 
of Arracan^ By Oapt. 0. J, F, Forbes, F-E.G.S., 
M.A,S. Bengal, etc. 

WhejST investigating the ethnological and lingnistic cha- 
racteristics of the various tribes of the Himalayan and sub- ^ 
Himalayan regions, Mr. B. H. Hodgson was, especially,;; 
struck by finding lingual affinities which led him to connect | 
certain broken and degraded tribes near the western boundary ] 
of Mpal with the vigorous and comparatively civilized! 
Bhotiya races. ^ 

But an even closer connexion appears to exist between 
these tribes, the Chepangs, Vayus, and Kusunda, and the 
Hill tribes of Arracan, the Khyens, Kumis, Mrus, Sak, etc. 
Mr. Hodgson^s remarks are worth considering in full : — 

“ Amid the dense forests of the Central region of X6pal, to the , 
westward of the great valley, dwell in scanty numbers, and nearly 
in a state of nature, two broken tribes, having no apparent affinity 
with the civilized races of the country, and seeming like the frag- 
ments of an earlier population. 

They toil not neither do they spin, they pay no taxes, acknow- 
ledge no allegiance. They have bows and arrows, of which the 
iron heads are procured from their neighbours, but almost no other 

implement of civilization 

To afford a solution of the question of origin, I turned to the 
lingual test ; and pursuing this branch of the inquiry, I found to 
my surprise, I confess, in the lusty Lhopas of Bhutan the unques- 
tionable origin and stock of the far-removed and physically very 
differently characterized Chepangs. 

‘^It should be noted in the first place that by how much the 
Chepangs are, and have long been, removed from Bhutan, by so 
much exactly do conformities of language demonstrate identity of 
origin, because those conformities cannot be explained by that 
necessary contact with neighbours to which the Chepang language 
owes of course such Hindi, Parabattia and Xewar terms as the 
vocabulary exhibits and in the second place we must recollect that 
though it be true that 800 niiles of very inaccessible country divide 
the seat of the Chepangs. from and, moreover, that no in- 
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tercourse therewith Eas beea held hy the Chepangs for time out of 
mind still in those days, when tribes and nations were, so to speak, 
in thkr transitional state, it is 'well known that the tides of mankind 
flowed and ebbed with a force and intensity comparable to nothing 
in recent times, and capable of explaining far more extraordinary 
phenomena than the disruption of the Chepangs and their being 
hurried away, like one of the erratic boulders of geologists, fai- from 
the seat of the bulk of their race and people.”— J.A.S.B. 1857. 

If the relative positions of the Chepangs, between the Kali 
and Gunduk rivers, in Nip41, and the tribes of the Arracan 
Yoma he compared, it will he seen how much more forcibly 
the above sentences apply to any resemblance that can he 
traced between them. 

That casual resemblances of roots and words cannot be 
taken to prove identity of origin between different dialects, 
is now generally acknowledged ; but it is no doubt desirable 
to know something of the grammatical structure of these 
languages, in order satisfactorily to compare them. In the 
case, however, of savage dialects, this last plan is often im- 
possible; hence, we can only rely on the cumulative evidence 
afforded hy comparison of vocabularies. 

In the comparative tables given below, many words, of 
course, occur which are common to the Turanian dialects, 
such as eye, fire, road, etc.; but there seems to be a much 
closer connexion between the Ohepang and Arracan Hill 
dialects, than Mr. Hodgson found between the former and 
the Tibetan Lhopa. 

NUMEEALS. 


j English. 

Kei^al. 

Aeracan. 

t 1- 

Ya-zlio,^ 

Ha. 

1 2. 

!Ni-zho. 

Hi, paxi-nlii. 

3. 

Sung-zho. 

Thum, turn. 

4. 

Ploi-zho. 

Lhi, ta-li. 

5. 

Pa-gnang-Jang. 

Pang-gna. 

6 . 

Eriik-2ih.o. 

Ta-ru. 

7. 

Chana-zho. 

Thani, ra-nhit. 

8. 

Prap-zlio. 

Eiyat. 

! 9. 

Taku-zlio. 

Ta-kii, ta-ko. 

10. 

i 

Gyib-zho. 

Si-su, ha. 


1 ryii _ 
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•English. 

Nepal. 

AnHACAN, 

EeMAEIC'S.' . . 

■ ■■ ■ ■■ . ■ 

■Arm. . 
Arrow* 

Axe... ■ 

Krut. 

La, 

Sar, 

Warhe, 

Che.i 

Che. 

Yayu. 

Chi 

Makuht, 

Li, 

Sa, 

Ah6, 

Kh.i 

Ka.i 

Mru. 

Kh, 

^ Che. = Chepang. 
Kh. =Khyen. 

Ka. =Kami. 

Ku. =Kumi. 

Bird. 

Mo-wa, wh, 

Che. 

Ta-wa2 

Mru, Ku. 

2 ‘ Ta ' is the. 




Wh-si, 

Sak. 

animal affix, 

Blood. 

Wi, 

Che. , 

Wi, 

Mru. 

see dog, mon- 

Bow. 

Lui, 

Che. 

A-li, 

Kh. 

key, etc. 

Child. 

Oho, 

Che. 

So, 

Kh. 

Dawn. 

Wago, 

Che. 

A-wh, 

Kh. 


Dog. 

Kwi, kdi, 

Che. 

Ta-kwi, 

Mru. 




U-i, 

Kh, Ku. 


Egg. 

Wa-kuu, 

Che. 

Wa-ti, 

Sak. 

wa=bird, 

Eye. 

Me-k, 

Vayu. 

Me, 

Ku. 

ti=water. 

Mi-nii-k, 

Che.. 

A-miy, 

Ka. 


Ear. 

Ne, no, 

Che. 

Ka-no, 

Ku. 



Kh-nh, 

Bhramu. 




Fire. 

Me, mi, 

Che. 

Mi, 

Ku. 



Mh-i, 

Bhramu. 

Mh-i, 

Mru, Ka. 


Hair. 

Min, 

Che. 

K6-mx,3 

Sak. 

3 ku=head, 

Hand. 

Kdt-t, 

Che. 

Kuth, 

Kh, 

mi = hair. 




A-ku, 

Ku. 


Hog. 

Pihk, 

Che. 

Ta-phk, 

Mru. 


Horn. 

Eong, 

Che. 

A-riing, 

Sak. 


House. 

Kyim, 

Che. 

Im, 

Kh. 




Kyin, 

Sak. 


Insect. 

Fling, 

Che. 


Kh. 




Ku. 


Milk. 

GnO-tiA 

Che. 

Sui-twi, 

Kh. 

^ Comp. Muh-tie, 
Karen literally 


gnu abreast, ti= water. 

sui = breast, ti = water. 

Monkey. 

Yilk, 

Che. 

Ta-y6t, 

Mru. 

breast- water. " 

Moon, 

La-he, 

Che. 

La, 

Ka. 


Name. 

Ming, 

Yayu. 

Amin, 

Ka, Ku. 


Night. 

Yh, 

Che. 

Ay^n, 

Kh. 


Ox. 

Shya, 

Che. 

Tsi-ya, 

Mru. 


Koad. 

Lyam, 

Che. 

Lam, 

Kh. 


Salt. 

Se, 

Che, 

Tsi, 

Kh. 


Stone. 

Ldn-pbu, 

Yayuv 

lihUy 

Kh. 


Tree. 

Singphung, 

Yayu. 

Tsingdung 

■ Mru. - 

Comp, ti, Karen. 

Water, 

Ti, 

Che. 

T6i, 

Kh,Ku,etc, 

To give. 

Bui-sa,® 

Che. 

Na-pu, 

Ka. 




Pel, 

Ku. 



JAVlk, 

Yayu. 

La, 

Ka, Ku. 


„ hear. 

SM-sa,®' 

Che. 

Th&i, 

Ka, Ku. 

® ‘sa’ = infinitive 

„ laugh. 

NM-sa,® 

Che. 

Anwi, 

Manwhi, 

Kh. 

Ka, 

sign. .. , 

„ sleep. 

Im-sa,® 

Che. 

I, 

Ka. 

_'i ■ '' > ’ 

Ip tu, 

Vayu. 


Kh. 

' ^ ^ , 

j, take. 

Li-sa,® 

Che. 

Si, 

Kh. 





La, 

Ka. 



There are, tinqtiestionahly, many doubtful points in the 
above series; thus Mr. Hodgson j»rtein, about ‘as’ 
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being the infinitive sign proper, though it would appear to 
be so. There seems, however, to be enough to justify our 
excluding all idea of chance, in the similarity between these 
languages, while there is still less possibility of the one 
having borrowed from the other. 

Little is known of the structure of any of them ; the pro- 
nominals and their possessives are very similar 



I. 

Thou. 

He. 

Chep. 

NTga, 

NTang, 

U, : 

Khyen, 

Kyi, 

Kang, 

Ki. 

Eimii, 

Kai, 

Kang, 

Hu. 


Possessives, 



Mine. 

Thine. 

His. 

Cliep. 

NTga-ku, 

Kang-ku, 

H-ku. 

Kliyen. 

Ki-ko, 

Kang-ko, 

Ki-ko. 


The dialects of the Arracan Hill tracts belong to the same 
class as the Burmese, Karen, and various Naga tribes, 
whether we call that class Lohitic or Tibeto-Burman ; and 
there seems every reason, if linguistic affinity and not 
locality governs the classification, to place the Ohepang and 
its cognate dialects in the same class. 

We might, conjecturally, account for this wide disruption 
by supposing that, at a time when these broken tribes of 
Nipal, and of their brethren, the Khyens, Kumis, etc,, of 
Arracan, occupied the upper valley of the Brahmapootra, 
an irruption of the races now known as the Bhotiya and 
Burman, may have severed them in half, forcing one portion 
westward, along the Terai, to the present locality of the Che- 
pangs, while the other was pressed south-eastward through 
Munipoor, into the inaccessible mountainous region forming 
the north of Arracan. It is a fact well known to our frontier 
officers that this pressure from tribes, some almost unknown, 
continues to this moment, driving, as this does, the Khyens, 
Kumis, and Shindoos on to the boundary of the British pos- 
sessions, and affording (as might have been anticipated) a 
great motive cause of those raids, which are often ascribed 
to mere savage delight in bloodshed and rapine. 
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Aet. XIY.—Wotes on Some Antiquities Found in a Mound 
near Bamghan, By A. H, Schindler. 


About a mile and a half from Damglian is a mound called ’ 
Tepeh i-Hissdr, in whiclij during last autumn, some human i 
bones were found. The people thinking that there had beenj 
in ancient times a burial-place, began digging in different! 
parts of the mound, and discovered some black earthenware j 
pots together with silver and copper ornaments. As soon 
as Government heard of this, a person was ordered to ex- 
cavate this mound; and, since then, a number of objects, 
with about seventy or eighty skeletons, have been brought to 
light. The objects are, most of them, in the Shah^s Museum, 
but the skeletons have unfortunately been thrown away as 
useless. I visited the mound in March last, and again in 
September. At my first visit, I saw that most of the objects 
were damaged or destroyed by unskilful digging, and I re- 
commended a water-course being led to the mound, so that 
the objects might be washed out. They followed my advice, 
and a number of earthenware vessels, ornaments, etc., have 
been got out intact. 

The skeletons were found in all kinds of positions, sitting, 
standing, reclining, etc. ; it seemed as if the place had been 
destroyed by an earthquake or a sudden fall of sand or 
earth. 

One earthenware vessel, with a small spout, was found in: . 
the hands of a man and in his mouth : he had been prob- 
ably crushed down by a great weight falling on to him while , 
he was in the act of drinking. A great quantity of earthen- 
ware vessels of different shapes and sizes have been found. 
Most of the vessels aro of a blackish olear-tringing clay, and; 
arc hnilS baked. Th’is,:|iirt ,'of;':bl^# ,now found 
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anywhere near Darnghan. Many different articles^ of wHcli 
the following is a list, were found : 

A silver weapon ; hammer one side, hatchet the other 

• side. . . * . 

A carved piece of Lapis Lazuli, supposed to have been the 

■ handle of a stick. 

Some copper basins. 

A sort of table with short legs, made of white marble. 

Some pieces of marble which, when put together, formed 
the curved horn of a ram. 

Some copper rings. 

Many black and white beads of stone, with a small hole in 
the centre. 

Some beads of carnelian. 

Some arrow-heads of carnelian. 

Many sharp pieces of flint. 

Some silver and copper ornaments. 

Many flat pieces of black earthenware, pierced wdth a 
number of differently- sized holes ; the pieces are 
all slightly curved, and were parts of some large 
basins or jars. 

Some large pieces (two feet long) of a soft calcareous 
stone, slightly hollowed by having been rubbed 
upon ; the grinding stone of harder material, small 
and round, was found close by. 

Many pieces of copper ore and pieces of scorise, proving 
the existence there of a smelting-house. 

All these objects, together with the skeletons, were found 
some yards below the surface ; over this stratum, are signs 
of later habitations, with traces of charcoal and straw. 
The most interesting objects, however, were three seals (?), 
one of stone, two of a mixture of copper with another 
metal. Figs. 1, 2, 3, are exact copies of these seals : the 
characters on them, if letters at all, having a Mongolian or 
Scythic type. Ko. 1 represents two four-footed animals. 
The characters and animals are in relief. 

The skulls found in the mound are smaller than the skulls 
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of tlie present Persians ; ^ they resemble the Mongoliani 
type, the beads being greatly elongated behind, while the 
foreheads are very low and small. This mound was at first I 
thought to have been part of Hecatompylos ; but this seems ■ 
unlikely ; as the general absence of iron and of coins, to^ 
gather with the presence of stone weapons, seem to point to 
a period anterior to the existence of this Hecatompylos. 
The site of this city may, perhaps, be that of the old town 
of Kiimish, sixteen miles south of Damghan, where traces 
of aqueducts, constructed of huge square half-burnt bricks, 
and some mounds, known as Tepeh i-Surkh, still remain. 


^ This is the opinion of Dr. Tholozan, principal medical adviser to H.M. the 
Shah. 
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A, the termination, often, in Assyrian, 
weakened into 36 
Abnhekr assumes the title of “ Khalifah 
resul Allah,” the Vice-gerent of 
the Sent of God,” 381 
Ahiil‘'Fazl, the Minister of Akhar, 
largely indebted to the Jaina priests 
and their carefully-preserved tradi- 
tions, 182 

Abulfeda, the geographer, various and 
successive titles borne by, 358 

— receives the Sultanat of 

Hamath from the Sultan of Egypt, 
372 

notices the grievous treat- 
ment of Musalmans by Jengiz Khan, 
386 

Accadian, like other agglutinative lan- 
guages, possessed only two real 
tenses, 41 

was the true source of the As- 
syrian mythology and Pantheon, and 
of civilization, art, and science, 41 

taught the Assyrians the 

difference between past and present 
time, 42 

Aden, Coin of Imran ibn Muhammad, 
king of, 136 

Agnindra, “ Lord of Fire,” points to 
the ancient religion of the Indians 
and Persians, 65, note 
Aguta, the real founder of the Kin dy- 
nasty, 247 

■ the nephew of Pu la su, made 

commander of the army, 254 

captures the chief town of 

Leou Kho, 255 

gallant conduct of, 257 

refuses to dance before the 

Khitan Emperor, 259 

— prepares to increase his 

troops and, shortly after, ascends the 
throne, 259 

naturally, the centre of lUuch 

romantic legend, 259 

his rise gradual, as the trusted 

confidant of more than one king, 
261-2 

refuses a Khitan cuirass, that 

he might not seem dependent on 
them, 262 


Aguta declines to inform the Khitan 
Emperor of his accession, 263 

• discovers the w^eakness of the 

Khitans, and resolves to make war 
on them, 264 

the first complete victory of, 

266 

second victory of, 268 

— accepts at length the title of 

Emperor, a.d. 1115, 269 

names his dynasty the Kin 

or Golden, 269 

third victory, 270 

fourth victory, 272 

Coreans send an embassy to, 

to congratulate him on his victory, 

273 

— establishes the laws of 

marriage, 274 

— abolishes the Khitan laws, 

and divides his people into centuries, 

274 

various embassies to and 

from the Khitan and Sung dynasties, 
275-7 

causes a new alphabet 

to be made for the Kin, based 
on the Chinese Kiai tsi characters, 
277 

takes the city of Shang-king 

and proposes to the Sung Emperor 
an attack by him on the Khitans to 
the south, 278 

fifth campaign, 280 

sixth campaign, 283 

receives homage in the im- 
perial palace of Yen King, the 
modern Peking, 285 

cedes several towns to the 

Chinese, 286 

. dies at the Lake Pu tu aged 

56 years, 289 

Ahmet, titles of, in letters to Henry 
IV. of France, 395 

Ain-i-Akbari, notice in, shows that 
Asoka himself introduced Jainism 
into Kashmir, 183 

Aishin-Gioro, origin of the tale of the 
miraculous birth of, 237 

a name given to their nation 

by the Kin Tatars, 238 
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Aisliin-Gioro held by M. Eenmsat, and, 
most recently, by M. Gorski, to be 
a real personage, 239 
— — » — — appears in the Saga, as a 
stranger and a boy, 243 
Albiruni states that the common prac- 
tice in India is to count by centuries, 
1, note 

— — description by, of the forms 

of many Indian idols, 232, note 

Ali ibn Muhammad, coin of, published 
by S, L. Poole, 138 
Alfonso VIII. of Castile, remarkable 
gold coin of, 333 

— the first to add territorial to 

the simple imperial title, 345 

r places on his coins the legend 

Al|)honso VIL Hisp. Imp.,” 351 
Altaic and Ugro-Finnish languages, 
xliii-xliv. 

Amir (or commander), the earliest Arab 
title, 384 

— “ Commander of the Faith- 

ful” added to, to denote the chiefs 
rank, ibid. 

generally rendered, ■‘‘Im- 

perator,” as meaning the general of 
the armies, ibid. 

not necessarily confined to 

officers of the highest rank, ibid. 

— - Joinville’s description of this 

title, 384-5 

Amir of the Faithful, a title, long re- 
stricted to individual Xhalifs, 385 

but, subsequently, conferred 

on notable persons, 385 
Amir-al-'Omra, the title of the Khalif’s 
chief minister, 384 

Anberatur {Le. Imperator), the title 
given by Bibars to the Emperor 
Frederick II., 418 

Anniversary meeting of the Eoy. Asiat. 
Society, report of the proceedings at, 
i-lxiii. 

Antiquary, the Indian, papers in, xxx- 
xxxi. 

Aorist, the construct or apocopated, in 
Assyrian, chiefly used to denote 
vigour, 38 

mimmated form of, used iu 

Assyrian, without any special sense 
or meaning, and, really, the more 
primitive one, 99 

ApoUodotus, Coins of, exhibit two 
doubtful dates, 3 

Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, etc., languages, 
xH~xliii. 

Aramaic forms, though modum, .Suw 
how a Semitic tense may groT?^;iipy^ 
' Archgeology, Notices of, xxv-xxx. 
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Armies, standing, effect of the growth 
of, 340 

Arracan Hill dialects closely cormected 
with those of the Burmese, Karen, 
and Naga tribes, 424 
Aryan languages, in, the noun pre- 
supposes the verb ; in the Semitic, on 
the contrary, the verb presupposes 
the noun, 53 

Aryans, perhaps, brought with them 
some knowledge of the Altai of 
North and West Asia, 64 

and, though few in number, 

introduced the worship of their own 
gods, etc., 180. 

add two consonants of their 

own, quite foreign to the local 
alphabet, 192 

Asiatic Society, Proceedings of, 1875-6, 
xviii-xx. ■ . 

Asoka, name of, omitted from the Jaina 
lists, as a pervert, 176 

the value of the actual words 

of, whether on rocks, big stones, or 
Mts, 182 

Edicts of, 187-209 

Inscriptions of, the earliest 

indigenous now to be met with, 192, 
: Lkt, or Monolithic Inscrip- 
tions of, 198-202. 

. . Introduction of Jaina faith 

into Kashmir, admitted even in the 
Brahmanical pages of the Ekja 
Tarangini, 184 

Contrast of the three periods 

of his faith, 189 

up to the twenty-seventh 

year of his reign had no special 
leaning towards Buddhism, 191 
Edicts atGirnar, the endorse- 
ment of, probably later, as not rang- 
ing with the rest of the writing, 
186 

— Edicts, the alphabetical sys- 

tem of, developed the most perfect 
yet known, 192 

names of Greek Kings 

noticed on, 197. 

— — text and translation of 

those of his twelfth year, 193-8 ^ 

calls himself, simply, Piya- 

dasa Ekja,” 413 

Assyrian language, Northern dialects of, 
more changed than the Southern, 23 

— of especial value to the philo- 

logist from its early development as 
a literary dialect, 23 'v ; 

! ‘Second person singularmascu- 

s I line, discovered by Drs. Schrader and 
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Assyrian, PermansiYe tense in, clearly 
identical with the Perfect of the 
allied Semitic dialects, 34 

belongs to the northern 

branch of the Semitic family which 
includes Hebrew and Aramaic, 22 

• contemporaneons monuments 

of, older than those of any other 
Semitic speech, 22 

— monnments of, inscribed 

while still a living tongue, 22 

at the earliest period we know 

of j already a literary dialect, 22 
Atalik Ghazi, chief of Kashgar, strikes 
coins (1874) recognizing the Siiltan 
of Constantinople as his Suzerain, 393 
Auditors, report of, vol. ix. pt, 1, 
Ixvii — viii. 

Augustus, avoided outward demonstra- 
tions of authority, 317 

preferred the title of “ Prin- 

ceps,” that is, chief of the Senate, 
ibid. 

Austria, House of, the history of the 
rise of, 340 

retains some of the Byzantine 

titles, 341 

introduce, in their styles, the 

dignity of each principality, 345 
Azes, extravagant titles of, 413 

Baber, in his Memoirs, speaks of 
‘‘ Sultans” of the Deccan, 378 

— two of the sisters of, bear the 

title of Sultan,” 379 

Bactrian coins, habit on, of omitting the 
hundreds in their dates, 1 
show how the Greeks assimi- 
lated local customs, 5 

difference of the art, on their 

obverses and reverses, 20-21 
Baetriana, Pali inscriptions of, usually 

f ive the months with their Mace- 
onian designations, 11 

question of the actual 
force and value of this word, 20 
Bahmani, the name given by Baluchis 
to all mined forts, 122 
Bali, Account of the Island of, by E. 
Priederich, continued, 59-120 

religious ceremonies and 

offerings in, 68-71 

people of, acquainted with 

the names of all the great rivers of 
India, 69 

the worship of Siva in, has 

taken the mild form of Vishnu .or 
Buddha, 70 

— — — character and practices, and 
dress of the Panditas in, 70-4 , 


Bali, dress of Gods accepted in, shows 
that all the Gods were merged 
in one, Siva, 75 

names of the articles of 

dress of the Panditas, Sanskrit; 
those of the Gods, Balinese, 76 

feasts in ; partly those of 

various Gods and temiffes, partly ex- 
piatory, 76 

human sacrifices, though 

rare, have occurred, 79 

peculiar character of the 

Gustis there, 81 

— the ArcbA, or idol, usually 

of rude stone workmanship, 82 

— lotusnot generally worshipped 

there, 83 

in early history, a king called 

Siva- Buddha; showing that Budd- 
hism and Sivaism must have been 
once blended together, 83-4 

the people of, assert that the 

Buddhists came after the Sivaites, as 
in Java, 84 

temples in, of the same class 

as in the Maj apahit or third period, 85 
- — ^ — - — religion of, maintained by 
Crawfurd and Baffles, not to be 
Hindu, 85 

religion of the common 

people, however, really so, though 
much corrupted, 85 

pitaras or shades of the dead 

worshipped in, 86 

cremations as recognized in, 

89,106 

burning of widows in, re- 
stricted to tbe princely families, 100 

the women burnt in, always 

slaves, 101 

transmigration of the soul 

allowed as a theoij, 90 

peculiar forms of burial in, 

among the poorer people, 91 

special ceremonies relative to 

cremation of, 92, 99 

peculiar names in, for the 

four Indian castes, 105-8 

all marriages of high-caste 

women with low-caste men punished 
by death, 109 

all Brahmans in, trace their 

descent from Padanda IV ahu Bawoeh , 
110 

— Brahmans in, have many dif- 

ferent names, and many wives, 111- 
112; their children always remaining 
Brahmans, 115 

Baluchi, an Aryan tongue, and a sister 
language to Pahlavi, 122 
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Basileiis, considered, in the tenth cen- 
tury, the especial title of the rulers 
of Constantinople, 327 

and Irnperator, used as titles 

hy the later Saxon kings of England, 
325 

Bastie, Baron de la, able paper hy, in 
the “Academie des Inscriptions,” 323 

'■■note'".' 

Bayazid accepts the patent of Sultan 
from the Khalif of Egypt, 387 ; — 
generally called the Kaisar of Bum, 
417 

Bayer, Dr., premature, in the attempt, 
to interpret a mint monogram on a 
coin of Eukratides, 2 and note 
Bengal, Asiatic Society of, Proceedings, 
etc., xx-xxii. 

Bhahra Edict, versions of, hy Wilson, 
Burnouf, and Kern, 204-5 

first mentions the name of 

Buddha about the twenty-seventh 
year of Asoka, 206 
Bibars, reception hy, of the supposed 
son of the last Ahhasside Khalif, 
382-3 

Biblical Archeology, the Society of, 
xxxviii-ix, vol. ix. pt. 1 
Birch Dr., notice hy, of the Eoman 
imperial titles, as found in Egypt, 
418-9 

Blaesus, the last Eoman, not of the 
Imperial family, to receive the title 
of ‘‘ Irnperator,” 317 
Bleek, W. H. I., sketch of the life of, 
xv-xvii. 

Bombay, Asiatic Society of. Proceedings 
of, xxii. 

Books, miscellaneous, xliv~xlvii. 
Bo-trees of the Buddhists, Messrs. 
Ward aud Fergusson unable to detect 
more than six or seven species,! 59'-l 60 
Brahman, stages in the life of a, as 
given in the Brahmfinda-purtina, 66 

a, permitted to ojficiate in 

Jaina temples, 178 

Brabmanda-pur^na, of Java, according 
to, the world created from an egg, 69 

Buddhist doctrines in, 60 ^ 

many of the deities in, 

clearly Jaina, 65 

meaning of the words Sruti 

and Smrlti in, 67 

Brahmaiiical Gods, the three, found 
on coins of Hushka, etc., with theit 
equivalent Greek names, 209-210 
. T— — - — ' list of, 230 
Brahmanism, at the commencef^epi ,0;f 
,era, had. not 

" r] ^10 . 


Brahmapootra, Dpper Yalley of, per- 
haps, once occupied by the now 
broken tribes of Nipfil, the Kyens, 
Kumis, etc., 424 

Brahni tribes speak a language quite 
different from the Baluchi, 121-2 

Bryce, Prof., reasons given by, for the 
long predominance of the House of 
Austria, 346 

Buddhism, possibly an ofishoot of Jain- 
ism, 158-9 

early, made its way over 

parts of Bactria, 169 

Bnddliist devices, coins bearing, etc., 
231. 

Blihler, Dr., the first to find out the 
key to the Kashmirian Era, 2 and 
note 

Burgess, Mr.., great value of paper 
impressions of Asoka’s Edicts, made 
by, 191-2 

Burnouf, E., shows coincidence be- 
tween the form of the mystic symbol 
of Mahavira and a well-known 
Bactro-Greek monogram, 167 

Csesar, remarkable variations in the 
application of this title as that of 
a ruler, 416-7 

— — ■— — the name' given in Ahul- 
Earaj to all the Eoman Emperors 
from Augustus to Heraclius, 417 

Castes, the divisions into, derived from 
the natm*al subdivision of labour, 
associated with heredity of occupa- 
tion, 178 

Pliny’s detail of, differs 

slightly from that of Megastheoes, 
179, note 

— at the present time, no less 
than 560 said to exist in the N.W. 
Provinces, 181 

Ohalyhians, the adoption of the helmet 
of, hy Eucratides and Plato, possibly 
implies some kindred with that tribe, 
4 ■ 

character of the shields, etc., 

used by, 4, note 2 

Chandragupta, unquestionably, a mem- 
ber of the Jaina community, 173 

inscription of, at Sanchi, 

with the full title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja, 411 

Chaos, description of, as given' in the 
Brahm&,nda purfina, 66 

Charlemagne, king of the Lombards 
and Franks, and cro^vned Emporor 
of the Homans by the Pope, 335 

various embassies to, from 
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Charlemagne, imperial title assumed 
by, an evidence of the transfer of 
power from the East to the West, 
336 

the Popes in crowning, ac- 
cepted a master who claimed the 
right of interference in their own 
elections, 337 

Charles V., form of the oath taken by, 
on his coronation at Bologna, 416 
Chepang and Arracan hill-dialects, 
close connexion between, 422 
China, advantage of inducing the 
learned men of, to visit England, lix. 

policy of, as directed against 

the Tatars, 403 

the Sung dynasty of, act 

treacherously towards Agnta and the 
Kins, 288 

Christian emblem XP introduced by 
Constantine, 330 

in common use, subsequently, 

to Justinian, 329 

Cleopatra, special titles of, on some of 
her coins, 320 

Coins, bilingual Muhammadan, of con- 
siderable rarity, 331 

with Arabic characters, but 

with the Christian symbols, 332 
Colehrooke, H. T., prepared to admit, 
50 years ago, that Buddhism is an 
emanation of Jainism, 157 
Colebrookei Sir T. J?., Bart., M.P., 
President, On Imperial and other 
Titles/* 314-420 

Colour, in early Aryan times, a test of 
race, 180 

Commander of the Faithful, title of, 
384-393 

more enduring, as a title, 

than that of Khalif, 384 

origin of this title, as given 

by D’Herbelot, 384 
Constantine the G-reat, Inscription of, 
324 

the esjpecial obj ect of the new 

foundation of Constantinople by, to 
sever his Government from the old 
traditions of the Kepuhlic, 327 
Constantinople, the Court of, by de- 
grees, the scene of every kind of 
frivolous ceremonial, 327 

the Sultan of, assumes the 

title of “ Padshah Musulmin,’* ac- 
cording to Selden, 386 
his suzerainty recently re- 
cognized by Atalik Ghazi, chief of 
Kashgar, 392-3 

Council, Proceedings of the Eoy. As. 
Soc., 1875-6, xvii-xviii. 


Court, M. A,, Description of Ms Dis- 
coveries at Manikyala, 217-8 
Crassns, the relics of his army settled 
down peacefully under the Par- 
thians, and married Oriental women, 
222 

Creation, account of the, in the 
Erahmdnda-pniAna, 59-68 
Cuneiform studies, xxxiv~xl. 
Cunningham, Gen., thinks the optional 
omission of the hundreds at least as 
early as A soka, 2, note 
Czar or Tsar, doubtful if derived from 
the Boman “ Csesar/* 351 

.. — — as a title, borne, in early 

times, by other ininces besides the 
ruler of Russia, 353 

}ias been traced back by 

some to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
353 

Daher Abu Nasr Muhammad, the 
supposed son of the last Abhasside 
Khalif, accepted as Khalif by Bibars, 
382-3 

Damba Koh or Dambani Koh, the hills 
of Dambs in MakrUn, 128 

the remains of structures 

there, probably those of human habi- 
tations, 128 

Dambs, none of the bones found in, 
show any signs of cremation, 134 
Darmilni bdn, a place to the S.E. of 
Damba Koh, with a group of large 
houses packed close together, 131 
Dayhnanda Sarasvati Swami, commen- 
tary by, tends to show that the Rig 
Veda was purely monotheistic, liii. 
Dehli, pillar at, has four inscriptions 
enclosed in four square tablets, and 
a fifth round the base, 203 
Denarius, of gold, the first said to have 
been coined, b.c. 207, 223 

as a title, originally applied 
to the master of slaves, 328 
Dev&nampiya, not admitted into the 
Scriptures of the N orthern Buddhists, 
though used in Ceylon, 207 
• “ beloved of the Gods/* a con- 

ventional title among the Jainas, 
206 

Devapntra, considered by Prinsep the 
equivalent of 'tKyi.vovs 397 
Dharma, the meaning of, 188-9 

variations in, during fifteen 

years, as shown on Rock and Pillar 
Inscriptions, 190 

Dhanli, Awastaraa inscription at, 203 
Diadem, open assumption of the, first 
attributed to Diocletian, 326. 
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Dinar (denarius) , the use of this Eoman 
word a partial test of the age of a 
Sanskrit MS., 223 

Diviners, character of those employed 
by the Tatar rulers, 409 

Frof.j “ Further Note on a 
Bactrian Pali Inscription,” 144, 146 

considers the word ‘‘ Samvat- 

sara” must refer to that of Tikra- 
mhditya, 146 

Dukes and Counts, the inheritors of 
the names and functions of the late 
Eoman provincial governors, 341 

Eastern works, the translators of, 
often use very vague language with 
regard to the titles they refer to, 
315 

Egyptian matters, xl-xli. 

Elephant, the, special symbol of the 
Second laina, 187 

Elephantine, potsherds found at, often 
hear the simple title of KaTcrap, 419 
Eliy^, Archbishop, the friend of the 
BuweUiide sovereign Moucharref ed 
daulat, 29 1 

an imperfect treatise of, 

discovered by the Baron de Slane 
in the N ational Library at Paris, ibid. 
Emmanuel (EMMANOYHA) on a coin 
of John Zimisces, 330 
Emperor, this name, popularly ac- 
cepted, as applying to rulers of great 
domains in the East, 314 

title of, in early times, 316- 

333 

value of, in Modem Europe, 

334-335 

never well known or much 

used in the East, 417 
Emperors, mediseval, ecclesiastical cha- 
racter of, as shown by their titles, 
337 

Emperors of the "West, power of, really 
that of the sword, 339 

prevent the rise of any 

powerful state in Italy, 339 

bear on their coins and 

official documents the titles of Im- 
perator” and “ Augustus,” 340 
Empire of the "West in the Feudal 
period, a great federal common- 
wealth, 338 

crown elective in, but the 

machinery for the election very cum- 
brous, 338 

England, the titles of “ Imperator ” 
and “ Basileus ” of early use in, 347 , 
‘ A. — ahnost endless titles 
at least, in early times, 348 j 
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England, comparative simplicity of the 
titles assnmed by the Norman Kings 
in, 349 

Europe, the history of, naturally di- 
visible into three periods, 334 

Family names persistently retained in 
China, Mongolia, and Manchuria, 
244 

— — - in the European sense, un- 
knovra to Muhammadans, 415 
Fimz Sh^h summons the learned to 
read the inscriptions on his two L&.ts, 
but ineffectually, 182 
Forbes, Capt, C. J, F., “ Affinities of the 
dialects of the Chepang and Kusundah 
Tribes of Nip^l with those of the Hill 
Tribes of Arracan,” 421-424 
Friederich, Account of the Island 
of Bali,” continued, 59-120 
Further Indian and Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, xxxviii. 

Gallienus, probably, the first to display 
the purple robe within the city, 321 
Girnfir rock, facsimiles of inscriptions 
on, 193 ff, 

Geldart, Eev. G. C., paper by, On 
Dr. Hincks’s Permansive Tense of 
the Assyrian Yerh,” at the Oriental 
Congress of 1874, 26 

important suggestions in, 28 

Gianyar, account of a cremation wit- 
nessed at, on Dec 20, 1847, 102-104 
Gioro, the name of, not given at hap- 
hazard to the founders of the dynasty, 
244 

Gold coins, comparative weight of those 
of Julius Cgesar, of the darics of the 
Persians, and of the Indo- Scythians, 
223-4 

Gorski, M., papers by, in the Arbeiten 
der Eussischen Gesandtsohaft zu 
Peking, 235 

GwMar, a seaport on the coast of 
Makriin (ancient Gedrosia), 121 

Haulqa, or circle, the body-guard of 
the Khalif, 385 

Heliocles, coin of, bearing the full 
triliteral date, 3 

Hemakuta (the Golden Peak), a moun- 
tain range to the HimMayas, 63 
Henry YIII., assumption of the im- 
perial title by, not merely a defiance 
of Borne, 349 , , ' 

first parliament of, affirms 

the title of ‘‘ King land Emperor of 
the realm of England and of the land 
, ^ of Ireland,” 350 
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Heptarchy, early kings of, content with 
the simple title of Eex,’’ 326 
Heraus, the Saka king, probably 
reigned between n.c. 37 and a.i». 4 

remarkable coin of, 15, 18 

monogram on, probably the 

initial letter of the province Drangi- 
ana, 18 

bears the nnnsnal title of 

Tvpavvovvros, f). 19 

Hildebrand does not assume the title 
of Pope till confirmed by Henry IV., 
337 

Hincks, Dr., the first to detect the 
different shades of meaning attached 
by the Assyrians to allied verbal 
forms, 24 

right in the distinctions he 

pointed out in the use of the Assy- 
rian tenses, 57 

Hind, the title, neither represents the 
extent of British dominion nor that 
of British authority, 418 
Hindu titles, uotiee of, 411-4 
Hindu sovereigns, adulatory inscrip- 
tions of, 414 

Hiouen Thsang, notices hy (A,n. 625- 
645) of the Jainas and their prac- 
tices, 170-1 

exhibits his beliefs in a native 

magician, 171, note 
Hodgson, B. H., concise view of Budd- 
hism, 157, note 

thinks the Buddhism of the 

Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan hooks of 
the sect, neither old nor exotic, 
171 

value of his testimony on 

Buddhism from the peculiar oppor- 
tunities he had for research, 171 

remarks on the broken tribes 

near the western boundary of Nip hi, 
421-2 

Hogg, Sir J. W., Bart., sketch of ^he 
life of, vi. 

Horapollo states that the Egyptians (on 
their hieroglyphics) represent “ king ” 
by a serpent surrounding a large 
house, 420 

states that a house inside a 

cartouche designates KoafioKpiiroiip, or 
the ‘‘king who rules the world,’’ 
420 

Soworth^ IT, H*., “ Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The Manchus, 
Supplementary Notice,” 285-242 

“ The Northern Frontagers 

of China. Part IV. The Kin or 
Golden Tatars,” 243-290 ‘ ' 

Hulhku, title of, 373 


Hundreds, the omission of, common in 
many parts of India, as well as in 
Bactriana, 1 

Ilhvretta, the highest range of moun- 
tains in the world, v/itli Mem as part 
of it, 63 

Imam, title of, implies, really, headship 
of the congregation, 391 
Imperator, the title with which soldiers 
were wont to salute their generals, 3 1 7 

— the title of “ Imperator ” 

as old as the Kings of Rome, and 
conveyable by a special vote of the 
Comitia Cui-iata, 316 
as a title, conferred by Tibe- 
rius on his stepsons, ibid. 

~ — — — if given by the soldiers, not 
valid till confirmed hy the Senate, 
319 

translated into the Greek 

Autokrator on the coins of Antony, 
ibid. 

— — refused by Tiberius, 321 

Imperfect, the best name for the Assy- 
rian aorist, 35 

— differs from the Perfect by 

prefixing instead of affixing^ 51 
— — ■ — like the Perfect and all classes 
of nouns, once possessed a dual, 55 
Imperial titles, various and remarkable 
associations of, 316 

■ — neither Goth, Vandal, nor 

Lombard cares to assume them, 325 

— assumption of, hy Spanish 

kings, offendsHenryli. of Germany, 
350 

those assumed by Spanish 

kings more precise than those as- 
sumed by the Saxons in England, 350 

pompous style of, dui-ing the 

feudal period, 344 

— — new forms of, introduced by 

the kings of the Franks and Angles, 
344 

India, in the Brahmknda-purkna repre- 
sented by the “ Island of the jamhu- 
fruit,” 62 

— Non-Aryan languages of, 

xxxvi-xxxviii. 

Indo-Seythic coins, value of the evidence ' 
from, as compared with the gram- 
marians, 209 

inscriptions, two groups or 

varieties of, belonging to the Kamshka 
family, 7 

names mentioned on, apply 

to two persons only, of the triple 
brotherhood in the Baja Tarangini, 
10 
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Interpreters appointed tbe CMiiese 
rulers for the Mongolian, Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Boldiarese, Uighnr, Bur- 
mese, and Siamese languages, 246 
Iturbide proclaimed “ Constitutional 
Emperor” of Mexico in 1822, 355 

Jainas, many inscriptions relating to, 
recently found at Mathura, on the 
Jumna, 155 

archaic faitli of, generally 

neglected, in recent discussions, 155 
— the period of their predomi- 
nance, the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, 156 note 

the sites of their primitive 

worship, hill-tops, rocks, etc., 156 

■ statues of, originally naked, 

166 

one of their leading tenets, 

mercy to animals, accepted partially 
by Buddhism, 172 

the practical part of the 

religion of, 172 note 

■ the prohibition of blood- 

shedding has led to the political 
debasement of the people, 172, note 

news on, by Col. Tod and 

General (Sir John) Malcolm, 172-3 

antiquity of the creed of, 

suggested by passages in the Fadma 
Parana, 174 

• saints, twenty statues of, all 

formed upon a single model, 161 

Tirthankaras, list of, with 

their parentage and discriminating 
symbols, 161-2 

distinguished also by 'the 

tints of their complexions, 162-3 
Jaloka, Buddhism dominant in Kashmir 
during the reign of, 183 
Jath, peculiar head-dress worn at festi- 
vals in Bali, 71-2 

Jehangir, his reasons for adopting the 
title of Padshah, 400 
Jengiz Khan uses the title Malik il 
Malik, 368 

Johnson, Francis, sketch of the life of 
xiii-xiv. 

J ooni, the dambs at, circular or oval, 132 
Journal Asiatique, papers, etc., in, 
xxiv“V. 

Iranian gods on Indo-Scyth^ coins, 
227-9 

Jurchis, famous for a peculiar kind of 
hunting, now confined to the Manchus, 
246 

— during the Tang dynasty, 

divided into those of the river Sungari 
and those of the Amur, 247 , / ^ , 

. , ypi*. jx.*[nb'W‘ SBmns.] i'V 


Jurchis, the independent, occupied 
Eastern Manchuria from Corea to the 
Amur, 247 

among the, a composition for 

death the established law, 248 

will not admit themselves to 

he dependents of the Liau empire, 
249 

- — — rule among, that the children 

as they gro-vv up should separate one 
from the other, 253 

— crafty dealings of their ‘leaders 

with the Khitan Emperors, 255-257 

various grievances of, against 

the Khitans, 26*3 

pay nO' taxes and live by 

fishing and hunting, 267 
composition of their armies, , 

273 

Justinian, the titles used by, exhibit 
the extreme habits of his period, 326 

Kadphises horde, the, settled them- 
selves where the Bactro-Pali alpha- 
bet wms ill use, 210 

Kadphises form of Saivism easily traced 
on the coins, 210-1 

Kaisar-i Hind, new title recommended 
for the adoption of Her Ma.jesty,4i5 
said to he a title still recog- 
nized as imperial in the East, 416 
Kanishlva or Kaiierki, the Iiido- Scy- 
thian tribes of, long continued to use 
the Seieiicidan era, 6 
' — adhered to Greek, mechani- 

cally, till the characters become 
utterly incoherent, 7 

followed Iranian traditions in 

the classification and arrangement of 
his adopted gods, 210 

titles on coins of, may have 

become hereditary, if not, ultimately, 
dynastic, 412 

description of those in Plate 
IL, 212-217 

• name of, found on the base 

of a statue from Mathnrh, 233 
Kanardji, Treaty of, in 1774, insists on 
the independence of the Khans of 
the Crimea, 392 

Kankali mound at Mathurh, a complete 
testimony with regard to the Jaina 
religion, 232, note / - 

Kashmir, an inscription from, illus- 
trative of the provincial use of a cycle 
of one hundred years, 1 • - 

I list of the kings of, 183, note 

! in the valley of, Bud&ism 

came in, subsequently, to A?oka, 184 
, the*originaI capital of Makrhn, 123 
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Kern Dr., believes Asoka’s edicts must 
have been, originally, in the dialect 
of Magadhgi, 185 

— peculiar method, adopted in 

his revision of the translations of 
the Edicts of Asoka, 186-6 

thinks the indorsement of 

the Giriihr inscription an evidence 
of Buddhistic import of all the edicts, 
186 

final resume of, to the effect 

that Asoka’ s ordinances agree more 
nearly with the ideas of the Jainas 
than with those of the Buddhists, 187 
Khalif, title of, 379-383 

used, but occasionally, by the 

Turkish Sultans, and, then scarce- 
ly, with a religious sense, 379-380 

— i title of, assumed by Akbar, 

380 

great prestige attached to 

this name long after the Khalifs 
ceased to lead the armies of the 
faithful, 381 

the ecclesiastical character of 

their rule recognized by Western 
writers, ibid. 

called by European writers, 

“Papa,” or “Papa Saracenorum,” 
ibid. 

lised in Syriac, in the sense 

of Vice or dvrl, 381, note 

- on later Indian coins merely 

expressive of Sunnite orthodoxy, 390 

tile true, held by the lasers 

to be necessarily one of Koreish 
blood, 391 

superstitious regard for the 

authority of, shovn on many Indian 
coins, 389 

originally spoken of as 

“ Commanders of the Faithful,” or, 
religiously, as Imfims, 380 
Khalifs in Pgypt, completely under the 
warrior caste of that country, 387 
Khan, title of, 402-411 

takes the place of “Malik” 

on the rise of the Moguls, 367 

became first known in Europe 

on the advance of the Arabs and 
of the Turks or Huns, 402 

history of this title resembles 

that of Malik, ibid. 

derived, perhaps, from Ko, 

as deciphered by Mr. Norris, in the 
Scythic version of the Behistun in- 
scription, 404 

applied to all chiefs of hordes 

in De Guignes’s account of the revo- 
lutions of Tatary, 405 


Khan, often used, in Indian history, as 
a title of honour, yet not, apparently, 
by the Seljuks or Atabegs, and occa- 
sionally found on coins of Turkestan, 
in the place of Amir, 406 

appears under tbe threefold 

form of Khan, Khacaii,andKaan, 407 
Khan, the Great, his power and gran- 
deur made known in Eui'ope by 
various embassies, 408 

sometimes called “Imperator 

Canis,” 410 

Khan, Grand, title of, disappears from 
history on the decline of the Mogul 
power, 410 

likely to disappear altogether 

under the progress of Russia, 410 
Khilafat, in Meninski’s Lexicon, applied 
to tbe empire of the Sultan, 380 

many of the later Indian 

coins struck at the seat of, 390 
Kho-han, according to Eemusat, .the 
proper spelling of the title of Jengiz, 
408 

Kin, the name, used, even since the 
accession of the present royal family 
of China, 245 

Kin Empire, ultimately much more 
extensive than the Khitan, 290 
Iputof short duration and over- 
thrown by Mongols in a.b. 1234, 290 
Kin Tatars, connected with the earlier 
Tatars of Poliai, 247 
Kin Tatars and Manchus, descended 
from the independent Jurchis, ibid. 
King of kings, the ancient royal title 
of the kings of Persia, Bactriana, 
Parthia, etc., 363 

Khitan Emperor completely over- 
whelmed by Aguta’s general, Wa- 
lipu, 283 

Klaproth, M., and Mr. Wylie give vo- 
cabularies of the Kin, 246 
Kumaon, pillar at, a Jaina monument, 
168, note 

Labienus, without authority, assumes 
the title of Imperator, 320 
Laiita-Yistara, Tibetan text of, exhibits 
the baby Buddha as wearing symbols 
of the Jaina Tii-thankaras, 160 
Lassen, Prof. C., sketch of the life of 
vii-x. 

Lht inscription character, the, strictly 
belongs to Mathurfi, 7 

^ the 20 inscriptions as yet 

found, generally, records of votive 
offering-;, etc., 7 

dates on all of them refer to 

numbers below one hundred, 8 
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Lat, meaning of, altogether lost 
in the foui-teeiith century a.d., 182 
Lenormaut, M., supports Dr. Hincks 
against M. Oppert in his view of the 
Assyrian verb, 24-5 
Loo I., tlie first Emperor who accepted 
the crown from an ecclesiastic, 329 
Leopold, Arch "Duke, enormous length 
of his titles, 346 

Lombok, more women burnt at, than 
at Bali, 1 04 

Balinese in, richer than those 

of Bali itself, 104 

Low, Captain, opinion of, on the origin 
of the Plirabat, or ornamental impress 
of the feet of Buddha, 163-4 

M final, preserved in Assyrian and 
Himyaritic, hut changed into oi in 
Arabic, 45 

Mackenzie, Et. Hon. Holt, life of, V"vi. 
Magadha, full list of the kings of, 177 
Maharaja and Adhiraja, the equivalent 
of the BacriXihs fjLeyis of the Grreck 
kings, 413 

Mahmud of Ghazni, titles of, from his 
minaret, near that town, 357 

and as given by Eirdusi, 418 

MakiAn, the southernmost point of 
Baluchistan, 121 

uncertain whence the present 

inhabitants came, 121 
Malikana, in Turkey applied to Crown 
grants of land, Miilk to freehold pro- 
perty, 369 

Malik, the title of, 361-369 ^ 

of the highest antiquity and 

the usual one in the Bible, 361 

Moloch, Malchain, Mamluk, 

Malikana, derived from, 361-2 

often foimd in compounds, as 

Abimelech, Melchizedek, etc., 362 
Malik, the equivalent of ‘‘ Eex ” on 
the bilingual coins of the Norman 
kings of Sicily, and of Georgia, 366-7 

in ^erishta, not applied to 

the head of the state, 368 

stated by Ihn Batuta, to he 

used by the Indians as equivalent to 
Amir, ibid. 

but in the Euttawa Alemgiri, 

for proprietor,’' 369 

ixaed by the Turkomans of 

Diarbekr instead of Sultan, 373 
Malik-al AdE created Shahinshah a,h. 
604, 398 

Malik ben Nasr, anecdote of, 365^ 
Mhlik-Mukaddam or M^lik-Zemindar, 
the head man of a village in Bengal 
and in the Provinces, 569' 


Mamluks, originally slaves, then a 
warrior caste, like the Janissaries, 385 

peculiar use of this name by 

the rulers of that dynasty, 372 
Manchus, certainly descended from the 
Kin Tatars, 243 

* said to have been first recog- 

nized in China about 1616 a.d., 
244 

most directly descended from 

the Jurchi, who lived near the 
sources of the river Yala, 245 

their language the same as 

that of the Kin, ibid. 

Manchu royal stock/ much new light 
thrown on, by M. Gorski’s papers, 
235 

; various legends connected 

with, and their gradual expansion, 
235-7 

legends about, greatly in- 
creased by the Chinese, 237 
Manilcyala, contents of the tumulus 
at, afford the earliest archasological 
traces of intercourse between India 
or Eome, 217 

Manfred, relies more on the fidelity of 
the Saracens than on that of the 
Christian barons, 367 

termed sarcastically “ Sultan 

of Nocera,” 367 

Marcianus, the Emperor, called at the 
council of Chalcedon decrWTTjs yvjs 
Koi BahdcrarTjs, 328 

Mathura, on the Jumna, the **high 
place” of the Jainas, 155 

inscriptions of, subdivide the 

year by the triple seasons of Grishma, 
Varsha, and Hcmanta, 11 

archaeological remains, great 

value of, 231-4 

clearly of Jaina origin, 232, 

and notes 

importance of the dedicatory 

inscriptions from, 233 

the base of one statue from, 

bears the name of Kanishka, 233 
remarkable inscription at- 
tached to a naked standing figure,” . 
234 

remains of statues from, 

clearly prove the existence of the 
Jaina religion there as early as 
KanerkL 234 • 

in S. India, named from the 

still earlier city on the Jumna, 155 
Mauryas, authoritative , succession of, 
as given in the Tishnu Parana, 176 
Mega^^/.|pisage in, bearing on 
. the faith of Chandragupta, 176 
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Melek Taous, “ King Peacock,’* the 
name given to the Devil by the 
Yezidis, 369 

Menander dates Ms coins in regnal 
years from 1 to 8, 3 
Meninski, article in his Lexicon, giving 
the long and verbose titles of a 
Turkish Sultan, 376 
Mem, sometimes regarded as the North 
Pole, sometimes as the centre of the 
earth, 63 

— -- the Indian islands supposed 
to lie around, like lotus leaves, 63 
Metqhl, the weight of the, 294 
Mimmation^ a word invented by M. 

expert to express the final 36 
Missi Dominici, high functionaries so 
named, 337 

MooMer^ Major ^ ‘ ‘ On Enins in Makrhn,’ ’ 
131-134 

Mogul dynasty of Akbar, etc., usual 
titles of, Padshah or Padshah Ghazi, 
378 

Mohammad ibn Safw&n, coin of, pub- 
lished by S. L. Poole, 143 
Mohl, Jules, sketch of the life of, x-xiii. 
Muley Moloch, the common and recent 
title of rulers of Morocco, 399 
Mulka, Mulkan Mulka, for King or 
King of Kings, on the Sassanian 
inscriptions, 363 

Murad III., titles of, borrowed largely 
from those of the Greek Emperors, 
411 

Napoleon, obvious policy of, in reviv- 
ing the ancient title of Emperor, 364 

coins struck by, in Italy, in 

1805, -with legends imitating the old 
Eoman style, 354 

Nasr ibn All ibn El-Muzafiar, coin of, 
published by S. L. Poole, 139 
Naii-Bihhr at Balkh, stated by Hiouen 
Thsang to be a building of tbe first 
king of that realm, 169 
North China, Asiatic Society, Proceed- 
ings of, xxii.-xxiv. 

Objective case, in Assyrian, implies 
motion to,” 37 

of the noun probably the 

oldest, 38 

Oriental studies, progress of, Sanskrit, 

. xxxi-xxxvi. 

much more appreciated and 

followed out now than formerly, Ivi. 
Orkhan, as a name, clearly of Tatar 
origin, 411 

Otho and his successors, content with 
the simple title of “Emperor,” 343 


Ottoman Porte, titles of, as set forth 
in a Treaty with Venice in a.d. 1595 , 
375 

Ottomans, traceable to a military chief 
of the army of the Sultan of Khariziu , 
410 . 

Oxford acts with great liberality in 
founding a cbair for Chinese scliolaiv 
ship, IviiL 

- — agrees to give a fellowship 

of £100 per ann. towards its main- 
tenance, lix. 

Padandas, Brahmans who have received 
a complete education, 113 
Padshah, etymologically derived from 
but connected with the Sassanian 
I*atahshatar% 398 

^ in the Gulistan, used simply 

for King, ibid. 

• — Turkish rulers, according to, 

DTIerbelot, very jealous of this 
title, 401 

yet, accepted equally by Turk 

and Eussian in the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople, 1829, ibid. 

rarely applied in modern 

times to any but the highest sove- 
reigns, 402 

Musulmin adopted, according 

to Selden, by the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople, 400 

Paludamentum, the special dress of the 
Imperator, not allowed witMn the 
walls of Eome, 321 

Pancha-Tantra, curious passage in, 
about the Jainas, 175 
Panini, translation of, by Goldstiicker, 
together with, the illustration of 
Patanjali, 208 

Pearse, Col., remarkable coin of, 19 
Pedi'o, Don, of Braganza, proclaimed, 
in 1822, “ Constitutional Emperor” 
of Brazil, 355 

Pepin, content with the title and 
authority of Patrician, 334 
Perfector rermansive tense in Assyrian, 
originally a noun, 48 
Persian language, xliii. 

K^>ds, 229 

Peshhwar find of coins, value of, as 
illustrating the international asso- 
ciations and accepted religions of the 
Kanislika brotherhood, 211 ^ 

exhibits striking evidence of 

Eoman influence, 217 
Peter the Great obtained from Maxi- 
milian the recognition of his title as 
Kaiser or Czar, 352 
Piantagenets, the titles of the, 344 , 
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Plato, unique coin of, with the triliteral 
date of B.c. 165, 3 

Polo, Marco, extravagant description 
by, of Kublai, by, 408-9 

X., “ Inedited Coins of 
Arabia, third Notice,” 135-143 

doubts whether the coins 

described by, are, except that of 
Aden, really x\rabian, 136 

letter to, from M. Sanvaire, 

291-3 

Popes, in throwing over the Byzantine 
Empire, are sxipported by the Oarlo- 
vingians, 335 

Primicerius, origin of this peculiar title, 
419 

Pu Khan, the Corean, settles with the 
tribe Wanian, which became ulti- 
mately the royal horde, 248 

acts as mediator in a war 

between the Wanian and another 
tribe, ibid, 

called by the Kin, Chi tsu, or 

first ancestor, 249 

his descendants, Sui kho, Shi 

lu, etc., to Aguta, 249-254 
Purohita, the name in Bali for a 
domestic priest, 113 

Quatrembre, M,, gives the usual form of 
the titles used in addressing the 
Mogul rulers, 368, note 

passage from, relating to the 

use of the word Mamluk, etc., 373 

Bameses, title of, on his obelisk, as 
translated by Hermapion SeffTroTi/s 
BiaB'fj/jLaros, 419 

Batl, varying weights of, 296-7 
Bawlinson, Sir H. C., points out the 
value of Mr. Smith’s recent re- 
searches, xlviii. 

identifies the Nau Bihar at 

Balkh, as Buddhist, 169 
Beligious beliefs of upper India, etc., 
lists illustrative of, 224-225 
Besis, religious rites conducted by, in 
the island of Bali, 88-9 
Reziah, the daughter of Altamsh, reigns 
at Dehli in the 13th century as 
Sultan,” 379 

Bich, Mr., “Chronology of the Bajh- 
vali Katha” and interpretation of 
the dreams of Chandragupta, 176, 
note 

Bochette, B., account by, of the Bpman 
coins found at Manikyala, 268 
Boman aurei, must have been recoined 
in to far East, 220 , „ . , ^ ; 


Boman citizen, the name of, repu- 
diated by the barbarians of the fifth 
century, 325 

Boman Empire, history of the first, 
ends at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury a.d., 324 

Boman Gods on Indo-Scythic coins, 
230 

Boman influences on the N-W. of 
India, something more than that of 
mere commerce, 220 
Boman types with Latin-Greek legends 
on the reverses of the Indo-Scythic 
coins, 220-221 

— due, perhaps, to the deporta- 

tion of 10,000 men of Crasstis’s army 
to Merv, 221 

Bomans, the King of, the heir to the 
Empire of the West, 340 
Bonsselet, M., account by, of the docu- 
ments in the possession of the Jaiaas, 
173-4 

Buhy, the (in Bali), supposed to possess 
supernatural power, 74 
Byan, Sir Edward, Bt. Honble., sketch 
of the life of, ii-v. 

Sachinara Baja, Brahmanism super- 
seded Buddhism during his reign, in 
Kashmir, 183 

Sadi intermixes, with his Persian, Arabic 
words and expressions, 399 
Sahib, a title constantly used in the 
early centuries of the Hejra, 372 
Saladin, though in history generally 
called Sultan, had many other titles, 
366 

Sanskrit, not a dead language, but still 
spoken in India, liv. 

the universality of, in early 

times, too much and too hastily ad- 
vocated, 186, note 

Sar, the most common word for King 
in the Assyrian inscriptions, 362 
Sar Sarin, the equivalent of ‘‘King 
of Kings,” 363 

Satrap, this word does not appear in 
the ancient literature of India, 
413 

probable origin of this name, 

413 note 

Bamaire^ “ On a Treatise on 
Weights and Measures, by Eliy§, 
Archbishop of Nisibin,” 291 
Schindler^ XT.q “Notes on Persian 
Beluchistan, from the Persian of 
Mirza Mehdy Khan,” 147-154 

— the report translated by him, 

the first of the kind ever drawn up 

^ in-Pers-ian, 154 ... 
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ScMndkrj JL, “Notes on some 
Antiquities found in a Mound near 
Damglian,’V42o-7 

Semitic langnages had once only one 
tense, 34 

— studies more systematically 

followed out in France than in 
England, Iv. 

Seven, a sacred number in Persian, 
405, note 

Shall or Padshah, title of, 393-402 

probably a modification of 

Kshatriya or of hshayathiya, 393 
— — found in the Zend, slightly 
changed, 394 

- — at the present time, the 

special title of the ruler of Persia, 
395 

— soon after the rise of the 

Muhammadanpower, used as a proper 
name, ibid. 

and, in Persia and Central 

Asia, much as Malik in the ‘West, 
though capriciously, and not as the 
title of a dynasty, 396 
Shahan-Shah, a title given to the Sas- 
sanian Artaxerxes, 395 

occurs on one of the Buweyhee 

coins, 397 

■ not used in modern Persian, 

398, note 

Shah-i-Shahan, special idiom adopted 
by Nadir Shah, 398, note 
Shahi, Shahan-Sbahi, occur on the 
inscription of Samudra Gupta on 
Allahabad column, 397 
Shi lu fixes the laws for the Jurchi, 
249 

Shircoh (brother of Saladin), titles on 
letters patent, 365-6 
Sigismund, long, pompous array of his 
titles, 344 

Siva, on coins of Kadphises, partly in 
the character of the God of War, 
partly in that of Neptune, 211 
Statius, said to have been the first 
writer to call the Emperor King, 322 
Steel yard, on the means of testing it, 
and of correcting it, when erroneous, 
306-310 

Stevenson, Dr., edits, in 1848, the 
Kalpa Sutra, or leading laina au- 
thority, 164 

as a student of the ante- 

Brahmanical worship of the Hindus, 
peculiarly well fitted to express an 
opinion on the Jaina system, 165 

agrees with H. T. Golebrook§ 

as to the relative position of Jainism 
and Buddhism, ibid. 


Stevenson, Dr., gives a curious account 
of how a god is made, 165-6 

— shows that the equality of 

m en before the gods indicates a pre- 
caste period, 167 

— - and that the later Brahman- 

ists appropriated the Jaina sites, as 
well as the images of the local gods, 
ibid. 

Suffix, the feminine, in Semitic gram- 
mar not originally used as a separate 
word, 51 

Sultan, the title of, 370-379 

• of early origin, though not 

as applied to a “sovereign” ruler, 

370 

occurs as SiUonim in Daniel, 

from Salat, to rule, ibid. 

— — used in the sense of royal on 
the Babylonian weights, ibid. 

^ and, perhaps, first as a royal 

title by Mahmud of Ghazni, 370-1, 
and note 

borne by Mahmud’s suc- 
cessors, and the distinguishing title 
of the rulers of the Patau dynasty, 

371 

used, also, by the followers of 

Jengiz, and by the Khans of Kap- 
chak, though rarely in Persia after 
the accession of tlie Sufi dynasty, 
ibid, 

applied by Ibn Batuta to 

Dzbek Khan of Kipchak, and, ulti- 
mately, assumed by almost every 
petty governor in the fourteenth 
century, 376-7 

though taken by Nadir and 

Tipu Sahib, has been long restricted 
as a sovereign title to the ruler of 
Turkey, 378 

is sometimes applied even to 

ladies, 378 

legally expresses the tempo- 
ral, as Imam does the spiritual, sway 
of the head of the state, 391 

where Shah also occurs, 

always takes the first place in inscrip- 
tions, 396 

Sultana, a word of Western origin, 
probably created by the Greeks : so 
“ Shahana” comes from “ Shah,” 379 
Sung Emperor, becomes tributary to 
the Kins, 289 

Sutkagen Dor, niins, etc., at, 122-6 

Tfimfir, Queen of Georgia, called on her 
coins “Queen of Queens and pro- 
tector of (the religion of) the Mes- 
siah,” 367 

f . 
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Tanjou, or Chen-ju {the <‘soii of 
Heaven’’), tlie name of the head of 
the Hun government, 403 
Ta tung fii, the ■western capital, sub- 
mits to the Kin troops, 281 
Taylor, Col. Meadows, sketch of the life 
of, vi-vii. 

Tepeh-i Hissar, human bones found at, 
425''/ 

-- — - — — skulls found at, in type, 
Mongolian rather than Persian, 427 

— perhaps the site of the old ‘ 

city of Kdmish, 427 

Thomas^ Jfr., “ Bactrian Coins and 
Indian Dates,” 1-2 1 ' 

— ^iEarly Faith of Asoka,” 

155-234 , 

— — translation by, of the royal 

titles of Shahpuhr, and of Khosrn 
Nushirwhn, 363-4 

- — ; — remarks by, on the titular 
discrimination of the titles assumed 
or used by the Indian princes, 412 
Tiesenhausen, M., note from, on coin 
published by S. L. Poole, 137 
Timur, reasons given by, for his in- 
vasion of India, 360 
- — - — — nsual title of, Amir Timur 
Gurgan,” 377 

appointed “ Deputy of the 

Khalifs ” by an assembly of Syuds, 
386-7 

Titles, Greek, use of the words ici5pwj, 
Seo'OT'OT'j^s and auTo/cpdrcup, 419 

Muhammadan, many or most of 

the royal, express zeal for the faith, 
359 

royal, in modern usage, 

rather express rule over countries 
than over nations, 359 

in ancient times, rarely 

notice the limits of a sovereign’s do- 
minions, 360 

royal Sassanian, usually “ Kings 

of Iran and Aniran,” i,e. of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan populations, 
363 

proposal to add to those of the 

“ Queen of England,” another with 
reference to the peoples of India,3l4 

character of those used by 

Zeno, and tbe later Emperors, 326 

adopted in a treaty between 

Budolph IL and tbe Sultan Ahmed, 
401 

often used as proper names, 

especially in the East, 356 

— vary alike in language and in 

the importance attached to ttiem, 
ibid, , ,, 


Titles, the number of, increased 
and much confused after the rise of 
the Muhammadan power, 357 
; more than one often com- 
bined together, but not in the most 
ancient times, ibid. 

Titus, hailed as ‘‘Imperator” by the 
Eoman soldiers at Jerusalem, 318 
Toghku Sh6.h, Emir of Nisabur, coins 
of, published by S. L. Poole, 140-1 
Tou-lun, a Tatar, the first who adopted 
the title of Khan or Khacan, 404 
Translators, a College of, established on 
the accession of the Ming dynasty in 
A.3>. 1407, 246 

Trimnrti or Trisakti, usually accepted 
meaning of, in the island of Bali, 89 
Tughlak, Muhammad bin, secuies le- 
gality for his title as sovereign of India 
from the Khalif of Egypt, 387-8 
Turkish rulers, besides other titles, 
adopt some also from the Byzan- 
tines, 375 

— — retain- the name they received 

in their youth, but are fond of long 
titles, ibid. 

Tvpappovprosj this legend of value, as 
connected with the S§.h kings Naha- 
pana and Chastana, 21 
Turks, the same as the Huns, clearly 
shown by De Guignes and Eemusat, 
403 

U ku nai (bom a.d. 1020), greatly ex- 
tends the power of the Kins or 
Jurchis, 250 

— : refuses a seal offered him by 

the Chinese Emperor, lest he should 
seem to be Ms dependent, 251 
skilful stratagems and man- 
oeuvres of, 250-1 

his general good character, 

252 

ITttara-kuju, the name of the most- 
northern and coldest land, whence 
the Aryans originally came, 64 

Yaishnavis have their Yishnu-pad, but 
with different symbols from those of 
the Jainas, 164 

Yalentinianus and Yalens, inscriptions 
of, 324 

Yedas, heads used in reciting the, like 
the rosaries of the Eoman Catholics, 

Yedic Gods on Indo-Scythian coins, 
226-7 

Yerh, a, with one tense only, can only 
- denote relation, not time, 35 
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Williams, JBrof, Monier, wished par- 
ticularly to study the sect of the 
TallahhCichiryas, liii. 

— — had studied the sect of the 

Brahma SamhJ, Indian theists, who 
are simply Unitarians, liii. 

. — . believed that the study of 

Sanskrit in India is greatly increas- 
ing, liv. 

“Wnson, Rev. D., sketch of the life of, 
xiv-xv. 

■Wilson, Prof. H. H., translation of the 
Chronicle of the Raja Tarangini, 
10 

paper by, in 1832, on the 

“Religious Sects of the Hindus,” 
158, note 

— — — — views about the Jainas in his 
translation of the Pancha Tantra, 


Verb, a, the idea of, not yet arrived 
at, in some languages, 53 

as representing time, did not 

exist in the earliest period of Semitic 
speech, 54 

the forms of, in the polysyn- 
thetic languages of N. America, 
denote personal relations, not time, 
54 

the Semitic, the two primary 

tenses of, originally nothing but 
nouns, 53 

Vindushra, creed of, said by the Ceylon 
authorities to be Brahmanical, 181 

Welikoi Rnez, the usual title of the 
Russian rulers before Vassili, 352 
West, Mr., translation by, of the royal 
title of Shahpuhr, 364 note 
Wesyas, the caste of, now the most im- 
portant in Bali, originally that for 
commerce, agriculture, arts, and 
handicrafts, 119-120 
Williams, I^rof. Momer, account of, and 
reasons for, his visit to India in 1876, 
xlviii-liv. 

stated that 500 natives advo- 
cated an Indian school at Oxford, 
xlix, and, on the authority of a 
Dehli pandit, that there is no objee- 
tion to crossing the sea, 1. 

urged the advantage of giving 

Indians a better knowledge of Eng- 
land, 1. 

desired to interest natives of 

India in the foundation of an Indian 
Institute at Oxford, li. 

had spent four months in 

travelling, and had learnt more in 
that time than in forty years in his 
own study, lii. 


considers, so early as 1839, 

that there is nothing demonstrably 
Buddhist on the rock inscriptions of 
Asoka, 187 

World, the, in the Brahinhnda-purima 
divided into seven dwipas or islands, 


Xatriyas, caste of, in the island of Bali, 
116-8 


Yen-king, the modern Peking, sur- 
renders to the generals of Aguta, 
281 

Yusnf ben Tash&i created Amir of the 
Faithful for defeating Alphonso VI. 
at Badajoz, 385 

Zend words noticeable on the hybrid 
coins attributed to the descendants of 
Crassus’s army, 223 
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